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‘DUTCH POSTAL UNION ARMENIAN APPEAL 
TO CONTINUE STRIKE TO GREAT POWERS 


fal cable to The Christian Science 
onitor mney its Kuropean News Office 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday)— ; : hee 

Owing to Disbandment of Militia 
Organized by the F rench, .Ar- 
menians of Cilicia Have: No 


While the union of postal and ‘téie- 
graph workers has decided by 1393 
Protection Against the Turks 


| one VOL. XII, NO. 276 


snl rauace cate, of ne Amerteee MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
must have some outlet for her rapidly MAKES ST ATE} (F] IT 
ON HIS IRISH POLICY 


increasing nennistion. We are fur- 

nished statistics to show that Japan's 

population is increasing at the rate 
‘of 700,000 a year, and we are painted 

British Premjer Declares His 

Objections to Dominion Home 

Rule When It Implies a 

Separate Army and Navy 


BOSTON, U.S.A., MONDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1920 


CHINESE REPUBLIC 
CALLED PERMANENT 


t 

‘more optimistic reviews have recently 
|been expressed through cables to The 
‘Christian Science Monitor concerning 
| the future of Armentfa, that optimism is 
not shared by British authorities well 
,able to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject. In,;conversation with a repre- | 
sentative of The -Christian Science, 
‘Monitor one such authority, who has 
‘Spent several years in the Near East, | 
emphasized the seriousness of the) 
‘double advance now beng made) 
against Armenia by the Turks from | 
‘the west and the Bolsheviki from the | 
north. At @ recent date the Armenian | 
stock of small-arm ammunition was. 
reduced to 1,000,000 rounds, but since | 
then more has been purchased from 
British sources and, of this, 80 per'—China’s action in repudiating 


RETURNS 
I ; a 
zg Year—Expense 
50 Cents on $100 


“ ? 


W. C. Dennis, Former Legal | an appealing picture of these home- 
less and hungry hordes seeking for 


rs Say That J Span 5 land on which to earn their daily 
Claim to Shantung Is Grotesque bread. The picture would be more 
j complete, even if less appealing, if we 

—Issue Gave China to Herself 


votes against 798 to continue the strike 
at Amsterdam, a number of workers, | 
together with the members of the 
League of State Telephonists and of 
the union of supervisors and clerks, 
have resolved to remain at their posts. 
The director-general of the postoffice A 
has issued an ~ ultimatum to the onitor from its correspondent in Paris 
strikers that, failing the resumption! ‘PARIS, France (Friday) \-The rep- 
of work by them within 24 hours, they | resentative of The Christian Science 


were likewise told that it is useless 

for them to seek it in Shantung prov- 

ince, which is about three times as 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 'thickly populated as France by a 
from its Washington News Office —_| nDeople with a lower standard of liv- 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia ing than that of the Japanese. 

the “China is so big and populous, and 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Eurepean News Office 


Science Monitor 
CARNARVON, Wales (Sunday)—In 


News 


T 


ct of Columbia 


Gee 
bs 


will be dismissed. 

A message from The Hague states 
that, in the Second Chamber, a request 
made by Van Du Pempel for permis- 


sion to bring forward an interpellation 
on the eighth instant regarding the 


‘postal workers’ salaries, was rejected 


by 50 votes to 37. Consequent on this 


Monitor is authorized, aftér inquiry | 


in the best informed quarters, to deny 


the report that Gencral Andranik, the ‘ammunition. 


The 


popular hero of Armenia, who fought 
against the Turks during. the. war, 
has obtained permission from the 
‘French Government to lead. fully 
equipped Armenian forces against the 
Turks in Cilicia. 


cent, that is about 25,000 rifles and 


approximately 15,000,000 rounds of 


has 
remaining 20 per cent was 
exacted by the Georg’an Republic as 


the price o° the passage for the bulk | 


‘of the matériel over the tortuous route 


Indeed the contrary | 


fromm the seaboard to Erivan. 


; ‘tung settlement was the result of a 
reached Armenia. | 


‘“none the less solemn because infor-' genous nation. 


' 


‘Chinese Government, in an address:at /Sities, and not merely or mainly by 


Treaty of Peace because of the Shan- 80 complex, measured in terms of 
race, of language, and of history, that 


some people have always thought that 
* she could not be Welded into a homo- 
But the Shantung 
mal and extra-legal,” declared W. C.'issue gave China to herself. Led by 
Dennis, former legal adviser ‘to the the students in the schools and univer- 


referendum of the Chinese people 


his eagerly-awaited speech on Satur- 
day Dwevid Lloyd George replied to 
the ever-growing number of critics 


who have put forward schemes for the 
better government of Ireland during 
the last fortnight, and particularly 
dealt with the proposals made by his 


‘a meeting in observance of- the the foreign educated students, but by 


Chinese national. holfday held here |the typical Chinese students in the | 
yesterday afternoon. Dr. Dennis and S0Vernmment and private schools of) 


forme? chief and present leader of the 

opposition, H. H. Asquith. 

| With uncompromising vigor and 

5 clarity of language the Premier stated 
| without equivocation his objections to 
full Dominion Home Rule for Ire 


PROTOCOL OF PACT ‘land, when it implied a separate army 
IS SIGNED AT RIGA 32i.2is%seast uattaes poate to 


he said, meant that it was possible for 
| Ireland to have conscription, and that 
certainly meant conscription in Great 
Britain. As for a separate navy, 
mines and submarines did not involve 
a large expenditure of money. The 
Premier dwelt on the Irish danger 
‘during the war, when the attempt was 
made to “stab Great Britain in the 
| back.” 

| On behalf of the government he an- 
| nounced that they would resist out 
and cut any demand for an army and 
‘Navy to be set up in Ireland at their 


ao en OT 


Russo-Polish Delegates Sign Pre- 
liminaries of Armistice — 
Agreement Has Been Arrived 


at on the Frontier Question 


from 


~ A AS ES 


the proposals. 
Dombski's query 
questions besides 


basic matters: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pastern News Office 


ee . 


>» a & 


ms ia: 


‘freely asserted that 
an enormous falling 
iry’s revenues if pro- 
to effect and that the 
o vir prohibition 
to be borne, a 
is decision of the chamber many. postal ‘ 3 
[ by William M. Wil-|oinjoyees at Rotterdam came out on|/§ true, and the Armenian militia, or- | New Turkish Leader 
on er of internal reve- strike also. Evia Gienasioa one cnave te ares Against the attack which now 
Eemoee who spoke thus LEIED PLANS FOR alarm felt lest there should be per- threatens, the informant considers that; Dr. Wen Pin Wei, representing the | Caina, the nation found itself. 
wen A petrated fresh Turkish massacres of even this material reinforcement may Chinese Legation, declared that China | meet 
ns for the fiscal year CERMANS Armenians on a large scale. | be inadequate though there is no eet endure as a 2p seep that | 
amounted to $5,- MEETING oe Ls ete veo proehap ntalagien shortage of men. Turkish troops, who]... 1» em Boe ers vant, seul was as minted 
e < 
omps i with | Cilician territory, only remaining in have Fonemty. taken Olti are com- by many persons. 
e fiscal year 1919, an Attempt Being Made to Recon-/ the towns of Adana, Mersina and Tar- | manded by Kiazim Karabekir, the “There is no more rhyme or reason 
57,925,389.44. Collec- : oii sus, and the Armenians are endeavor-| mysterious personage who for a long/in Japan’s being in Shantung today 
me and excess profit cile Views .of British and| ing’ to persuade the French to en- | time has been “sitting on the fence” | *24t there would be if Great Britain 
ane : 7,701,374.72, . able them to defend themselves. There | ; or the United States were in Alsace- 
r nes.008.70, "an in- French Regarding Methods of is a strong appeal being made and | or ie pee wis pgs Fatboawar en Lorraine,” said Dr. Dennis. “Germany 
6,917,472.02. ; These | the Reparations Commission |it is hoped that the Armenians, whe Kemal. With B pce finch hice treope acquired her rights in Shantung by 
9 include payment of. ’ have a relative majority in. these re-| ees es an re er aa the | 22 act of international brigandage in 
ait. | , ' gions, should undertake the task that)” ee ee ee oe comparison with which her tearing of 
wh installments of | Special cable to The Christian Science | side of the Bolsheviki and is aiming, 
Phe Best and! wonitor from its correspondent in Paris ‘the French are apparently abandon- | | ot ee Reliee Mee ot Sook. tele ae | Alsace-Lorraine from the _ side of, 
38 a. ‘ing. wale . "| France at the end of the Franco-Prus- 
nts of the 1919 taxes,, paRIS. France (Sunday) — The: ae cess may be gauged from the fact .i., war was respectable. Just think 
ales payments On French are, in the latest note to Great | Permission Needed that he captured four guns and many how the mniieal sense of sick world.| Special cable to The Christian Science 
, . . , . ss " . ‘ - . 6 , 7 or . ‘ . e: N rs Tice 
Sof sega paler | Britain in response to a note from mari) Without explicit permission, how- ce guns, arteitery being none te0 callous 20 it sometimes seems to de. nap tin gh = ers er mi # 
= “f a Curzon, the Foreign Secretary, en-| ever, they cannot act, and, although, Plentiful in Armenia, and advanced 20 would resent any suggestion that sO? N, ng and (Saturday)— ican be cent “thee canteen 
dong os. nd pat | deavoring to find a compromise on the’ pressure is being brought to bear, that | miles. | If, as is reported, Olti has ‘Great Britain or the United States has | message from Riga states that, before | United Kingdom Theve wis me ele 
ae _with Germany respecting reparations.| phe situation is regarded as worse, WOM erful recovery on the part of (RO i shee +> ees -any. | posals, Adolph Joffe,'the Russian dele- | wh woul sive his wert thee ee 
shits ‘Great Britain reminded France that > ., | Armenian troops, but the report is not. ; oie , ' O e . ’ 
Taxes than it has ever been. The French, | : , . de: ef 1 w: to' government granted Dominion Home 
re. _|she agreed at Spa to a meeting Of faceq with difficulties, only appear C®@frmed and it is stated that Olti Japan's Claim Grotesque ; Sate, endeavored in several ways to & 5 : 
y of the treasury esti-| .ynerts at Geneva and expressed sur- | apvinnc 4 tate me -' is a “no man’s land” between the con-| ‘“Janan’s ela} Losmmanw'te night. obtain a prolongation of the confer-| Rule, Irishmen would stand by the 
ie a | exp anxious to maintain their occupation Japan's claim to Germany's rights, gel British Empire- as General Botha 
= be received for the | prise that this engagement is not to in the comparatively small portion of | tending troops. ae gk. eee ae or rather ‘Germany’s wrongs’ in Shan- ence. He said that the Polish counter- stood by it in South Africa. 
0, $3,750,000,000 from | be fulfilled. ~The French note points | qjyjicja assigned to them. They are en- ! tung is grotesque and would be, I be-' proposals created a new situation and, ay = eome leneth the Premier 
fits taxes, Collections out that il ed necessary to find any titled to keep their forces in the in- APPEAL TO ROMAN —idlieve, universally SO recognized but he desired fresh instructions, but pro- dealt with the question of crime and 
is estimate, which was | Procedure which will at once satisfy terior of Cilicia until the treaty is . for two reasons: First, because many' nosed a compromise on the frontier ‘reprisals in Ireland, and proclaimed 
ber, 1919, are due in|‘ prawsetony of the treaty A¢ Che | ratified and peace restored. CATHOLIC CLERGY es" do not understand the true| fatieadl i i as he that order .must be restored by 
red / arrangements of Spa. | Attempts are, however, being made facts, and second, because for the last | SRE a - . 2 ee methods however stern. Reasonable 
mal assessments and The Geneva conference was to draw), come to terms with the Turks in 100 years all the great powers ex-|Tivers Shara and Yassiolda and the, | a atin een prevented from 
le for taxes due on of  ReSgemipl to 92 ea in spite of the unfortunate result of the cept the United States have fallen! Oginski Canal. The Polish delegation | coming together to consider the best 
:- the calendar year joe 8 eg ss vos esac taggin cost of | armistice concluded some time ago) Democratic National Committee-; '"°° such a habit of appropriating; remained firm and Mr. Joffe accepted way of governing the country through 
ay esi pn dg 3 ‘ a sy hn with Mustapha Kemal, the terms of! : Chinese territory when they happen | Mr. Joffe replied to Mr. . the operations of a small murder 
EL . «o 8. |e quarrels between France and Eng-' which were broken by the Turkish woman Asks Priests of New to want it that with both peoples and. wtathar the eliae tease. It ‘was easeutial. 16)aeee 
i erces m egg land have arisen from the insistence Nationalists, heavy losses being in- York S U Infl __ governments the faculty for recogniz- the frontier ques-|terests of Ireland that this gamg 
t income and excess ct Ragga ange on a prime pal | flicted on the French. The amazing is tate to Use Influence ‘ing mine -and thine has suffered a SB “No the Should be broken up. Side by side 
» ries supporters, such as Raymon oin- ie is : lees ; sis an m ; tio rere No, the;' , : . 8 
amounted in 1920 to | caré on its whole authority in this hews ,of ee ale agg action: Bas for the league of Nations (9° — others are more easily solved.” The with that, they must proceed with 
aa, Yeo? pag : been received in Paris. | rs | . i ae measures for the self-government of 
g is ie Ped bean . | When the French left Sis Marach) “It is said that Japan will return! protocol was then signed. | “ d ‘ T nti sk d, h 
a increase of $201,- | It is opposed t an arrangement | F : : a eee reiana. 1ey were asxed, e pro- 
yr to th ‘tm in | PP > may and other towns the Armenian inhabi- the sovereignty over Shantung to! ‘The Russian delegation agreed to ceeded, to give more than Mr. Glad- 
& ype ent Ps which would take out of its hands tants were taken for their own safety China, retaining Germany's economic | Poland's participation in the payment | stone ad Mr. Asquith in 1912 thought 
pe ee ing |2R¥ particle of power. Despite its| 1, agana. It is estimated that 50,000! NeW YORK, New York—Miss Elisa- | Tights and a residential concession. | . anne: tg | n0te. 
on corporations, the | sjow bureaucratic methods, it sas suc- : : ee | Waiving the point that this assurance, f Russian gold as soon as peace is |“. 
~ gourc ’ 'Armenian refugees were in this town. | perh Marb ee & the po at this assurance, | He protested against the doctrine 
“et oe of revenue | ceeded in preserving its rights al | Now these refugees have, according to Bir ae) & Mantenee. DEMONALY Fas ordinarily phrased, amounts to a signed and the Polish delegation | in 34 they should 7 further, not be- 
ine that a ta a chen +4 and - deported and are now concentrated at State, has sent to all Roman Catholic Germany did not have and therefore jzatign of the North Polish railway crime had been successful. More- 
1909 the revenue Sst Baggy Pes te ty wore it the port of Mersina in a deplorable clergymen in the State a letter asking Japan cannot have in law, however lines for traffic. The committee ap- Over there was no_ representative 
oan ' decision Now the compromise pro- | diti Wh t their ultimate fate th t f th rapidly cha «ow be encroachin upon ) Dp . . 
a condition. a é >' them to urge women o eir parishes . oe “ya 6 Ul ork the details sat al] | ["ishman, the Premier claimed, who 
| it in fact, | believe that any reason- Pointed to work out the detalis sat a Me ne 
vote, and to put before these would accept Dominion Home Rule if 


bunted to 99.19 per. aim 
= posed by the French is that an expert ) 
1 collections, or $244,- a _will be is not known. to “ity. - lak stinnvaed ot 7 c'clask: on 
conference shall be held, but that the, able man who examines. with Disht and adjourned at 7 ‘lock oO so sete Neither Atther Grifith: 


r the 
‘to 8.06 per cent of the 
8, Or $435,718,449.57. 


f tax on distilled spirits 


ted to $97,907,198.46 and 
§5,211,262.26, a decrease 
80, On fermented liquor | 


fiscal year 1919) members shall be chosen from among 


'the members of the commission. 
' Paris suggests Brussels as the meet- 


ing place, not Cologne, as now pro- | 
posed by England. 


an agreement can be reached on this 
basis and it is expected that the Ger- 
man representatives will take part in 
such discussions precisely as laid 


1920 were $41,965,- | down at Spa. It wil? be seen that the 


“1918, $117,839,602.21, a 
5,873,728.12. 
es show an increase of 


compared with the | Undoubtedly the question will be. 


r. For 1920 they were 
a for 1919, $206,- 
ig table gives a recapit- 
ceipts and percentages 
year 1920: 
a: Amount 

collected 


«ss s+ +$3,957,699,870.70 
- 103,628,104.69 


307,808,095.38 
197,353,438.99 


Per cent 
of total 


73.2 

ree eS © 1.9 
ete, 
wee 


i, all 


5. 
3.6 
294,813,072.87 
81,931,780.64 
268,480,355.03 


5.5 
1.5 


105,508,052.20 


1.6 
0.0 


84,349,027.47 
2,380.20 


6,501,289.83 
«+++ -$5,408,075,468.00 


ay . 

ees ees 
Bs 

. _* sae 0.1 
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ee 
eg 


nts on the $100 collected 


"s 


100.0, next is arousing widespread interest makes known the result of the arbi- | 
tration which he has undertaken, the. 


’ International. 


matter is chiefly a dispute concerning 
the place of the commission in the set- 
tlement and that England has no faith 


in the working of the commission. 


discussed by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Delacroix, the Belgian Premier, on the 
latter’s visit to London. tI is believed 
that the Belgian minister ranges him- 
self with France in demanding that no 


figure shall be decided in such a con-!| 


ference, but only that guiding lines 
laid down for the direction of the com- 


claims. 


It is possible that | 


Newspapers Suspended 


Armenian newspapers are _  sus- 


‘pended and a number of Armenians— 
With the. dissolution of | 
this is inter- | 4 
Democrat. 
believing 


imprisoned. 
the Armenian militia, 
preted to mean a prospective abandon- 
ment of even Adana by the French. 
The consternation that“is caused 
Armenian official circles may 
imagined. 
in Cilicia, the Christian 
will be in great peril, for the Turks— 
now less than ever-——are not disposed 
to forgive the Armenians the part they 
played in the war against them. 

To put it bluntly, what is feared is 
a Turkophile policy on the part of 
France for political reasons, a policy 


be 


can be no question of revising the 
Turkish treaty by which the greater 


part of Cilicia was put under Turkish | 
mission in fina) valution of the allied | sovereignty, though this decision came: 


‘as a great bl®w to the Christian popu- | 
“considering that it menaced the con-. 


| women, particularly those of Irish de- 


in | 


If the French do not help. 
population | 


“scent, reasons for the support of the. 


League of Naions. 

Miss Marbury sent out the letter 
both as a Roman Catholic and as a 

She says that instead of 
that religion and politics 
should be kept separate, she carries 
her religion into politics and bases 
her politics on religion. 


Republicgn to understand the needs of 


which could only result in the fresh. 
slaughter of unfortunate people. There | 


: The British arguments are that, in| lations. who are in an absolute ma-' 


‘any event, a settlement of the amount 


It is impossible to obtain integral re- 
parations and there is no reason why 
a figure which would be agreed upon 
by all the parties should not now be 
pronounced. 


“© CONTROVERSY AMONG 
GERMAN SOCIALISTS 


1.9 


of the indemnities must be arbitrary. 


jority. 
General Gouraud Petitioned 


Chaldeans, Nestorians, Greeks, As- 
syrians, besides Armenians, presented 
a petition to General Gouraud and dip- 
lomatic representations have been 
'made asking for Christian administra- 
ive autonomy,in Turkish Cilicia. They 
do not desire to upset the Turkish 
sovereignty or to fight aggressively 


’ 


i 
' 
| Special cable to. The Christian Science’ the means of defending themselves. 


Socialist Party at Halle on Tuesaday 


among German workers because the 
conference must decide either to re- 


ithe party to the Third, or Communist, 
It is expected that the 


| nian * state. 


| Armenians have no authority to send 


| 1g the internal ject or accept the conditions laid down | forces outside the Russian-Armenian 
for the fiscal year by Nicholas Lenine for admiss‘on of; Republic, which was established dur- 


ing the war. 
| Turkish-Armenia is. therefore, at 


nditure of $29,700,- mxtremists will carry the resolution in! present occupied by Turks who are 


* operating the inter- 
ice for the fiscal year 


/ 
to 53 cents #8 grows daily and the Moderate Social ‘st 


There is includ 


for the fiscal that the German Bolsheviki have ter-_ 
nditures for en-_rorized the voters at the elections of 


: d for enforcing 
of the child labor act. 
| the provisions 

and $2,100,000 for 
ns of the pro- 
18 > y of $2,657,- 


+ bey 


We A 


as the next expendi- 
he fiscal year 1920, 
t to a cost of 50 


. $29.700.000, 


favor of accepting Mr. Lenine’s ulti- 


| matum. 
The violent controversy aroused 


organ, “Freiheit,” complains tonight 


‘the conference. The delegates now 
propose to raid the conference at Halle 


Mr. Lenine. Police and military have 
been drafted into Halle. 


LEVIATHAN OFFER REJECTED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia |. 


—Rejection of the offer of $3,000,000 
for the liner an, made last 
Mav hy the France & Canada Steam- 
ship Comnany, was announced on Sat- 
urday by Rear Admiral W. S. Benson, 
chairman of the Shipping Board. The 
offer was conditioned on obtaining a 
loan of $6.000,000 from the board for 


reconditioning the vessel. — 


and forcibly expel all opponents of 


taking advantage of the delay to con- 


cross the frontiers of the Armenian 


which, it is believed, the objective is 


Kars. 

Once more the strongest possible 
appeal is launched to the great pow- 
ers to do all that is within their com- 
petence to save the Armenians from 
Turkish wrath, certainly not to aban- 


to did in the equipment of Armenian 
forces. 


_Malitary Situation 
Turks and Bolsheviki Said 
Serious Threat to 
s cable to The Christian | 
onitor from its BKuropean News Office 
LONDON, Eng (Saturday )— 
| Although from Armenia sources 


the man in the street, and that “the 
just treatment of our (Roman) Cath- 
Olic institutions, our (Roman) Cath- 


olic schools and our (Roman) Catho-. 
lic missions is eafer in the hands of. 
liberal-minded | 


the ‘progressive and 
Democrats’ than with the ‘more 
prejudiced and reactionary Republi- 
cans.’ 


She recalls that the Democratic con- | 
to admit the Smith-. 


vention refused 
Towner bill as part of its platform, 


_tro] of our Roman Catholic school sys- | 
the | 


'tem.” She urges support for 
League because only with the United 
States a member can we 


mination of Ireland.” And she says 


that the Republican convention passed | 


no Irish resolution and that Senator 


Warren G. Harding has several times | 
,voted against Irish se!f-determinat on | 
moves in Congress, whereas the Demo- | 
|against the Turks but they dd desire cratic convention adopted a plank for. 

and Gov. | 


Monitor from its correspondent in Bertin | What is perhaps worse from the Ar- James M. Cox has expressed his ap- 


Ir.sh  self-determination, 


BERLIN, Germany (Saturday)—The -memian viewpoint is the delay in set- | proval of it. 
conference of the German Independent tling the frontiers of the new Arme-| 


government now has “no determining 
influence in the Council of the 


League,” and no authority “to inter- | 


vene with Great Britain in the inter- 
ests of Ireland.” 


| “We are told,” concludes Miss Mar- | 


‘bury, “that the Constitution of the 
United States should be protected. As 
‘Roman Catholics, 
‘church, which is ‘Sermon on 
‘Therefore, please, dear 
‘father, urge the women in your parish 
to study the issues before us.” 
| Some Republican workers 
greatly damaging to the Democratic 
cause and a violation of the funda- 


don them in their peril, and at least | mental American tradition of separa- 


tion ef church and state. 


MORE REGIMENTS IN HAWATI 
By specfal correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

HONOLULU, Hawati—The thirty- 
fifth and forty-fourth infantry regi- 
ments arrived at Honolulu recently 
from the mainiand, thereby adding 
greatly to the military strength of the 
Hawaiian Department, United States 


| 


Army. 


| She tells the priests that the Demo- | 
cratic Party is better fitted than the} 


“throw in. 
our influence to insure the self-deter- | 


Miss Marbury says that because the | 
Until President Wilson , United States is out of the League the | 


we should insist. 


solidate themselves and further to! that the Constitution of the Christian | 
the 


Republic and conduct an offensive, of Mount,’ should be made a living law. 
reverend | 


have 
characterized the Marbury appeal as, 


his own eyes the physical situation | Friday morning till 11 o'clock. 


away with the conviction that 


! “ea 
Japanese program aiready under way , 8°Vernment, particul 
will ‘keep the word of promise to our | 


ear, and break it to our hope.’ 


What Concession Will Embrace 


“When the proposed Japanese resi- | 
' reciprocal 


become 
within 


concession has a 
it will embrace 


the magnificent 


dential 
reality, 
borders 


road station, the entire business dis- 


trict, both present and potential, and 


in short everything necessary for the 
commercial mastery of the province 
and its ultimate political domination. 
There will be practically nothing left 
‘for the much talked of international 


concession but the bathing beach, and | 
the beach hotels will be in Japanese . 


hands. — 
“Finally, abandoning all the legal 
grounds and taking refuge in some- 


at Tsing Tao; as I have, will come) 
the nize the right of each pedple to self- 


Its | 
German- | 
erected wharves, the harbor, the rail- | 


The preliminary peace terms recog- 


arly Ukrainia and 
White Ruthenia. The new Polish 
frontiers are from the Dvina to the 
River Zbrucz. Russia is not to in- 
terest herself in Lithuanian questions. 

Guarantees are provided for the 
recognition of ethnic mi- 
norities’ rights. Indemnities are 
mutually renounced and a reciprocal 
amnesty for citizens of both sides is 
agreed to. The matters still to be 


‘dealt with relate to financial questions 


and the execution of the armistice. 
It is not improbable that the terms 
will be signed on Friday night. Mr. 
Dombski, head of the Polish delega- 


that the present moment was very 
favorable for the conclusion of a peace 
established on reciprocal entente and 
equity: “I am convinced that peace 


‘will be durable, as it is based, not on 


ee 
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founder of Sinn Fein, nor Eamonn de 
Valera, nor John McNeill would, and 
Sir Horace Plunkett did not represent 
a party. The establishment of an in- 
dependent republic would cause civil - 
war, for Ulster would object and there 
were other objections which he defined 
later in his peech. There was a limit, 
as Abraham Lincoln discovered, to the 
disruptive rights of a minority. 

On the subject of reprisals, the 
Premier reserved judgment unti] the 
facts had been brought out by a care- 
ful inquiry, but he. reealled cases 
where policemen and others had been 
shot without warning by civilians who 
used explosive bullets, and he claimed 


that the police endured such things 


tion, stated to press representatives, Patiently, in a way which was the 
“ |highest testimony of their discipline, 


' 
: 


i 


i 
i 


thing roughly analogous to the ‘gen-/| force, but on agreement and justice.” | 


| Special cable to The 


for two or three years, 

(‘A complete report of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech is printed on page 
four.) 

Defense of Coalition 
Christian Science 

Monitor from its European News Office 

LLANDUDNO. Wales (Saturday)—~ 
The defense of the Coalition Ministry 
was taken up forcibly by Mr. Lloyd 
George on Friday afternoon, when he 
addressed 4000 Welsh Liberals here. 


The Premier accused Mr. Asquith of 


being “‘a Jehosophat” if the Coalition 
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PES PEO: prego Satsas 3 Wrangles. 
3 | from deck util the ship is safe,” he 


3 said. 


Cecil and Carson as Leaders..... 
An Artist's Hobby 
Chiswick House 


eee eeeeees 


‘Government is 


on 
likened the situation to a ship in a 


q men 
- g ship of state in the form of the Coali- 


‘‘a sin against Parlia- 
ment,” as Mr. Asquith prided himself 
its formation. Mr. Lloyd George 


stormy sea, and called for all the best 
in Parliament to stand by the 


tion Government, rather than to revert 
to political strife. Calling attention 
to the unsettled political atmosphere, 


he said: “Put vour sou’westers on to 
‘take the hurricane. 


“The weather is not settled yet, and 
I am standing on the bridge. Perhaps 
I have stood too much of the weather 
and it has bleached my hair. but the 
world is not settled yet. There are 


still hurricanes ahead. and we are not 
out of the danger zone.” 


He stated fhat he would rather 


1; take all the misrepresentation, all the 
‘suspicion and revilement before he 
would 
‘leaving the bridge and going fo party 


take the responsibilty of 


“Don’t send any one down- 


In discussing the question of peace 


3 with Russia, the Premier said: “It ts 


g not easy to make peace with Russia 
‘beeause of the insidiously poisonous 


Heavy Scoring at Football 
Cleveland Now Ahead in Series 
Big Colleges Show Up Well 
McGill Defeats Queens Easily 


The Home Forum 
True Substance 
Recollections: of a Boy 


|atmosphere we have had introduced 
‘into this country. 
course to pursue is the middle course, 


The only safe 
and that course is the Coalition 
Government.” Dealing with the une 
settied labor situation, he stated that, 
before the war about 800,000 men 
took part in strikes, while last year 
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COAL PRICES LAID 
TO LARGE BUYER 

New York Wholesaler Says They 
Compete at Mines—Official 


of Brooklyn Edison Company, 
Under Indictment, Confesses 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—lIndicted 
with the Brooklyn Edison Company 
Inc., Walter B. Wells, its vice-presi- 
dent, the Adelphia Coal Company Inc., 
and the B. J. Lynch Coa] Company, 
under the Lever Act, Henry P. Wood, 
until recently coal. purchasing agent 


of the Brooklyn company, has pleaded 
guilty, waived immunity and is ready 
to tell all he knows about the alleged 
practice of these companies in reap- 
ing illegal profits through misuse of 
priority orders fof the shipment of 
soft coal. 

It is said that through the testimony 
of Mr. Wood and through facts its 
agents have unearthed in a five 
months’ investigation, the government 
hopes to prove illegal coal dealings 
which have reaped a harvest for those 
who are alleged to have been guilty 
of profiteering and hoarding, against 
the better judgment of the majority of 
members of the coal trade. 

Charles S. Allen; secretary of the 
Wholesale Coal Trade Association of 
New York, says that the reported coal 
crisis in eastern cities is largely a 
“state of mind,” due mainly to “greed 
for coal’ by large buyers. 

“The greedy desire on the part of 
big business to lay in a stock of coal 
sufficient to supply its needs for sev- 


ee in United States 
an 600,000,000 Gal- 
I ywreau of Mines— 
ies Take Saving Steps 


at 
tad 


s bt & 
— = 


Science Monitor 

a 1 News Office 
ON, District of Columbia 
eventable losses in the 
Pf gasoline from crude 
ym the time the petro- 
he wells until it arrives 
es, reach a total of more 
00 gallons each year, is 
for which the United 
“of Mines is responsible. 
e losses from evapora- 
| do not take into con- 
er losses, many of which, 
‘be avoided. The total 
faporation amounts to 
000,000 gallons of gaso- 
, according to the 
f the bureau, which has 
at one half of this, or 
lions of gasoline, may 


the other fellow to shift for himself, 
even to the point of closing down, has 
created the present serious condition. 
As a result of duplication of orders, 


a] 


- 
~~) 


Lost 


fe is that the gaso- 
s the most volatible and 
the best quality obtain- 
revention of this loss— 
: ly imcrease the gasoline 
ally, but waquld also raise 
ttandard of gasoline. 

| will issue, shortly, care- 
3 as to how this situa- 
remedied. The 600,000,- 


buy at any price. 


ta 


manufacturer. 
but only in the spot or free market, 


produced in the east. 


of gasoline lost through 
each year is worth as a. 


- t $150,000,000, the | 224 the producer in many cases digs 


at a loss. Eighty per cent of the coal | 
producers are not profiteers; some of 
the 20 per cent may be. The New York 
wholesaler cannot profiteer. We have 
agreed not to accept more than 10 per 
cent maximum gross profit. Coal is 
coming in.nicely and if the buyers will 
be satisfied to keep two or three weeks 


$, petroleum technologist 
i, in his statement says: 
hén there exists so much 
im regard to the gaso- 
it is comforting to learn 

1 which the supply may 


people of Canada, submitted the case 
of law to the Supreme Court of Canada 
with the result that the court unani- 
mously decided that mixed marriages 
performed by a non-Catholic author- 
ized to keep the register of civil status 
were lawful, and the court by three to 
one also decided that the marriage of 
two Roman Catholics by a non-Roman 
Catholic authorized to keep the regis- 
ter of civil status was lawful. Acting 
in good faith upon this judgment we 
have solemnized mixed marriages. 
What we cannot understand is how one 
judge sitting in the Superior Court of 
the Province can set aside the unani- 
mous decision of the Supreme Court 
of Canada. We thought that no court 
but the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council could set aside the judgment of 
our Supreme Court.” 


BEAVER REBUILD 
DAM IN MAINE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PORTLAND, Maine—Edward King. 
game warden, has shipped from Skow- 
hegan five bags and one bundle of 
wood, taken from a beaver dam on 
Alder stream in Anson valley, to the 
State Fish and Game Department, at 
Augusta. Maine. The wood was to be 
used to construct a dam, by which to 
illustrate the work of beavers. 

The beaver dam from which the 
wood was taken is about 200 feet long, 
and had been blown out by Mr. 
King two weeks before, but the beaver 
had it fully reconstructed upon the 
warden’s return. Mr. King calls this 
dam the cleverest piece of construc- 
tion work by beaver that he has ever 
seen. All the trees On which there 
were branches were placed with the 
butts down-stream by the beavers so 
that the branches could catch the drift 


eral months in advance and to leave, 


wood from upstream and assist the in- 
dustrious animals in their work. - The 
colony of beavers at this dam is small 
but evidently industrious. 


the increasing demand is really on | 
paper only and the coal merchant is. 
unable to make any promises. | 

Fb on $e beagee vag 1: agg yoy Special to The Christian Science Monitor | of Russians have wandered into Cen- 
perhaps after he seen r | 
dealers and placed an order with each, | 
sends his own man into the field tO/are the latest addition to Michigan’s | them are there for no good purpose. 
This man at the | political ranks and for the first time |!" Honduras, conditions became so bad 
mines enters into direct competition jp the history of the State the presi- | t La Ceiba that, on August 15, the 
commissioned o buy Bw the same ‘tion will include eight political parties. compelled to come. into the port, and 

pward prices result, 


In an intensive effort 
of: ing and im- 
uality of gasoline, the 
} made an investiga- 


supply in their bunkers instead of try- 
ing to secure immediately enough to 
last until spring, we will have no 
heatless Mondays nor workless Tues- 
days this year.” 


PROTEST IN QUEBEC 
OVER LEGAL DECISION 


Special t6 The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


. 
Bit & 


sses of gasoline by évap- 
crude oil in the field. 
‘iments and investiga- 
neipal fields have dis- 
¥ t quantity now es- 
air. This can be con- 
t i at about 20 per 
asoline in the crude oil. 
obably half of this, at 


MONTREAL, Quebec—A strong pro- 
test against the annulment by the’! 
ecclesiastical courts of the Roman | 
Catholic Church of “mixed marriages” | 
performed by Protestant ministers was | 
made by the Right Rev. Dr. John’! 
Cragg Farthing, Anglican Bishop of 
the Diocese of Montreal, at a recent 
meeting of the executive of his diocese. 
The bishop pointed out that during the 
past few months several marriages 
solemnized by clergy of the Anglican 
Church within the Province of Quebec 
had been declared null and void by the 
ecclesiastical courts of the -Roman 
Catholic Church because one of the 
parties to the marriage was a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church and the 
other was not. Following this, the 
superior court of the Province had 
given civil sanction to the decision of 
the ecclesiaBtical court, and had an- 
nulled the arriages. “I protest 
against this’ procedure.” said Bishop 
Farthing, “as a violation of the rights 
of the Anglican Church in this Prov- 
ince, aS a Menace to the moral life of 
the nation, and as an illegal act con- 
trary to the laws of the Dominion of 
Canada, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

“I do not deny the right of the 
Roman Catholic Church to discipline 
its own members. I have nothing to do 
with any penances it may see fit to 
impose upon its own members, even to 
excommunication, but 1 do most em- 
phatically deny its right to discipline 
members of the Anglican Church. Ec- 
clesiastical discipline must be purely 
spiritual, and it must only affect the 
members of the communion. adminis- 
tering it. When the Roman Church 
annuls a marriage of one of its mem- 
bers to one of our members. its dis- 
cipline affects us as much as it affects 
the Roman Church, and it also affects 
the civil status of both parties; and. 
4 therefore, I contend. exceeds the limit 
iction, but rather an at-jof ecclesiastical discipline. It is not 

ack to a pre-war basis | competent for the courts of the Roman 

of labor done for the hierarchy to reflect upen the aivil 
thd the first time since | status of any citizen, even if he is a 
ure of ammunition for member of the Roman Catholic 
begun the industrial) Church; when those courts give a de- 
_the steel mills are ‘cision reflecting upon the civil] status 

t a labor shortage of a member of the Anglican Church, 
e work at the em- they threaten the civil liberty not only 
§ of the companies. (of the Anglican Church, but also of 
every citizen of Canada. Further, I 
N aad GIFTS TAXABLE | contend, that when a member of the 

political 


€ omically recovered, 
ntity will not only in- 
pply but improve its 


es Move to Stop Waste 
‘time that the crude oil 
8u of the ground at 
> oi] passes through a 
iks and pipe lines until 
the refinery, sometimes 
| miles away. In the 
journey the oil is ex- 
and air, and the gasoline, 
rolatile, evaporates and 
) the atmosphere. Al- 
- generally known 
8s occur, no one, up to 
me has called attention 
litude. The methods of 
p oil] in the field have 
m the time when gasoline’ 
‘ » market, and there 
ently no inaentive for 
"Until recently no one 
sider whether the meth- 
Or conditions 20 and 30 
pre still satisfactory for 


tion of the Bureau 

# information at 
, the oil companies are 
} the losses of gasoline 
rred and are taking 
the gasoline which 
into the air and 


big 


Se 


LAY OFF MEN 
ian Sciénce Monitor | 
" News Office 
‘Hlilnois—Steel mills at 
, Indiana Harbor, and 
, have laid off several 
Tr employees in the past | 
‘ailre in Chicago are 
the number of their men 
to 15 per cent. It is 
8 does not mean a de- 
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we 


of Columbia | Anglican Church desi to marry a 
to campaign member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
le, the commiss'oner of | it is just as competent for a priest of 
e anne 1 on Satiir- | the Anglican Church to officiate as it is 
mt advising the memi-|for a priest of. the Roman Catholic 
es thet they will not 


Church, 
amounts given 
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educ “Some years ago there was an agita- 
ds from “eir income tion upon this point. and the govern- 
nd | ment of the Dominion acting for the 
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SINGLE TAXERS ENTER 
MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN 


from its Western News Office 
LANSING, Michigan—Single Taxers 


Roy Robson of Addison, Michtgan, 
secretary for the state central commit- 


per cent was contracted for to whole- he1q its regular convention in Detroit. | 
sulers and manufacturers last March, no candidates for state office will be #0d it began on a sugar plantation, 
‘at prices ranging from $3.50 to $4.75. | antered. Mr. Robson said, the ballot among a few men. Taking this small 
“These prices have not been raised, | heing confined to electors for the Strike as a starter, labor agitators, 


party’s presidential nominee. 


BOLSHEVIKI STIR 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


Labor Conditions Generally Are 
Unsatisfactory—Strikers Seize 
Plantation Railroads Running 
Out of La Ceiba 


Special to The Christian Sciende Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


NEW ORLEANS—Bolshevist propa- 
ganda is being distributed throughout 
the republics of Central America, and, 
in Honduras, Salvador and Guatemala, 


has produced serious problems for the 
governments of those républics, ac- 
cording to Federico A. Bertrand, 
president of the Compafiia Reguladora 
de Azucar, a cooperative sugar-selling 
corporation, of Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, who is in New Orleans. 

“Labor conditions throughout Cen- 
tral America—with the single excep- 
tion of Costa Rica—are very unsatis- 
factory, due to the activities of Bol- 
shevist adherents and agents,” said 
Mr. Bertrand. “For months a sys- 
tematic distribution of Bolshevist 
propaganda has been going on, some 
of it emanating from Salvador, but 
more from traveling exponents of 
Bolshevism. Salvador is reaping the 
reward of her harboring of Germans 
and German agents, and of other for- 
eign disturbers, for there is scarcely 
an industry in that country which is 
not suffering from strikes, while it is 
almost impossible to get labor for the 
sugar, rice and fruit plantations, 
owing to the exhorbitant demands of 
the working people. If these demands 
were met, the prices of foodstuffs in 
Central America would be higher than 
they are in the United States today. 


German and Russian Agents 


Honduras and Guatemala. having 
passed recently through revolutionary 
troubles, resulting in changes of gov- 
ernment, appear to be suffering most 


from the unrest engendered by Ger-, 


|man and Russian agente for numbers 


| tral America and South America in the 
|past year or'18 months, and most of 


the landing of marines was prevented 
‘only by the new government rushing 


i 


mainly foreigners from Europe, car- 


The parties with presidential candi- | ried the trouble to other plantations, to 


Republican, Democratic, Socialist, 
Prohibition, Social-Labor, Farmer- 
Labor, Liberal and Single Tax. 


COLLEGE COOPERATIVE 
MANAGEMENT COURSE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor J 


from its Western News Office 
LINCOLN, Nebraska—In order to 


ative enterprises among the farmers 
of Nebraska, which has created a de- 
mand for trained executives, the State 
College of Agriculture is now offering 
a two-year course in cooperative busi- 
ness management. 

Cooperative companies have found 
the lack of competent managers the 
greatest obstacle to their success, The 
average man trained in_ business 


operative movement, 
jority of the men most interested in 
cooperatiion are neither trained ac- 
countants nor salesmen. 

Marketing processes are covered by 
the course. This is on the theory that 
marketing is a productive utility and 
that the marketing of farm products 
is as important as planting, cultiva- 
tion, harvesting, or judging livestock. 
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BIBLE STUDY COURSE 
BARRED BY SCHOOL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

BIG RAPIDS, Michigan—Following 
4 complaint by the /Rev. J. H. Klaus- 
ing, pastor of St/ Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, a proposed Bible study course 
will not be taught in the high school 
here. The course wae proposed by 
the Big Rapids Ministerial Associa- 
tion and was approved by the super- 
intendent of schools... Mr. Kliausing’s 
complaint was that the course could 
not be taught without. prejudice. 
Parochial schools, he said, are the 
only places where Bible study may be 
carried on, and he contended that the 
state echools had not the office to 
teach religion. | 


PROSPERITY IN 
JAMAICA,SHOWN 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

KINGSTON, Jamaica, B. W. I.—The 
prosperity of this island and the large 
circulation of money is reflected in the 
annual report of the postal depart- 
ment. This department made a 
record in 1918-19, but this has been 
broken during 1919-20. 

The collections in the earlier year 
totaled £60,651. Last year they 
rose to £94,587. The war tax on 
letters and parcels covers about £10,- 
000, so that the net normal increase 
is £36,534. Looking back over 20 
years to 1899, the increase in collec- 
tions. has been 251 per cent. 


REGISTRATION OF WOMEN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
RICHMOND, Virginia—More than 

12,000 Richmond women have qualified 
to vote and it is now estimated that 
the number will reach about 13,000. In 
many other Virginia towns women are 
qualifying in. numbers in excess of all 
anticipation. 


‘dates in the Michigan election are: | Various industries, and, at length, te 


the water front at La Ceiba, virtually 
tieing up the;harbor, halting imports 
and exports, and putting, all told, 
about 12,000 men out of employment. 
The strikers, at whose head is A. Hes- 
gian, who claims to be a Russian, have 
seized the plantation railroads running 
out of La Ceiba, so that no sugar or 
rice or fruit can reach the port. 


| Officials Lean to Bolshevism 


keep pace with the growth of cooper- | The woret part of the Honduras 


‘and Guatemalan situation is* that 
‘many officials of both governments 
| have pronounced leanings toward Bol- 
shevism, so that corporations and iao- 
dividuals who are not of this belief 
have little influence or chance to be 
heard against the strikers uhd other 
disturbers. The strikers and their 


methods has flo symipathy for the co- {224 unconditional 
while the ma-) 


Bolshevist leaders will not parley or 
compromise, but demand immediate 
compliance with 
their demands. which, so far, has been 
granted to them. There had not been 
a ship clearing from La Ceiba with 
cargo for more than two weeks be- 
fore September 10, and very few had 
cleared within the previous m nih. 
The day before I left, 200 carloads 
of fruit were dumped on the fields 
back of the port because they: had 
spoiled in the cars, due to lack of la- 
bor to unload them, all the dock- 
workers, longshoremen and _teve- 
dores being out on strike. 
“Another bad factor is the con- 
stant agitation of these Bolshevist 
leaders, and their followers against 
Americans, and though to a lessr 
degree, against all foreigners. With 


the help of the new Honduran Goy-/If protection were withdrawn, 


; 


contains a provision for the reimburse- 
ment of a tenant for unexhausted im- 
provements. 

It is claimed that under a lease of 
this character, which also gives the 
renter an option on the farm with 
price and terms included, many of the 
problems of tenantry will disappear. 


FARMERS ATTACK 
CANADIAN TARIFF 


Nothing Less Than Substantial 
Reductions nn Import Duties 
Will” Please Agriculturists 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


REGINA, Saskatchewan—That Sas- 
katchewan farmers will be satisfied 
with nothing less than substantia] re- 
ductions in the import tariff and the 
placing of articles necessary to pro- 
duction, and foods, on the free list, 


was made clear at the hearing in Sas- 
katchewan on Friday before the Tariff 
Commission, appointed by the Federal 
Government. Manufacturers on the 
other hand, while not opposing“ the 
reductions, maintained that a continu- 
ation of protection was necessary if 
industries are to be able to live in 
competition with the United States 
manufacturers. : 

J. B. Mussellman, managing di- 
rector of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Ghowers Assiciation, refuted any im- 
plications that the farmers sought in 
any way to undermine the constituted 
government. Declaring that agricul- 
ture was the most important factor 
in the support and retention of consti- 
tutional administration, he declared 
that, with the educational facilities of 
today, the unpopularity of direct taxa- 
tion was disappearing and farmers 
were opposed to “time-honored, waste- 
ful and indirect methods of taxation.” 
The abnormal rapid development of 
the manufacturing industry under the 
artificial stimulus of subsidy or pro- 
tection, he asserted, afforded no sound 
basis for permanent national pros- 
perity or stability. 


A “Wastefu!l Plan” 


“We betieve” said the farmers’ 
spokesman, “it is economically un- 


| 


' 


sunboat Sacramento was | 


sound and unfair to raise national 
revenue by a method which affords the 
opportunity to enhance private profits, 
and that to make the need for na- 
tiona! revenue the excuse df subsidiz- 
ing industries is wasteful and im- 


| moral.” Mr. Musellman declared that, 


which composes 20 per cent of the coal ‘tee of the Single Taxers, filed the peti- | 500 soldiers to the water front to take | 


The other 80 tion, announcing that the party had | Charge of the strike situation. 
“This strike has been on for 45 days, | 


‘ 
j 


because of the high protective tariff, | 
farmers were unable to make a good | 


living. Rich ¢armérs were few. He 
quoted Sir James Aiken as stating a 
few years agu that only 15 per cent 
of the original homesteaders in west- 
ern Canada had remained on the fand. 

The farmers’ requests to the gov- 
ernment were cited as follows: 

1. The placing of all foodstuffs on 
the free list and the removing of the 
import duty from lumber, cement. 
gasoline, kerosene, agricultural *tm- 
Plements, farm and household ma- 
chinery, vehicles and fertilizers. 


2. The gradual reduction of the im- 
port tariff, with view to making al] 
industries self-supporting and com- 
petent to produce at world values. 

3. Artificial assistance is to be con- 
tinued provided that it be by open and 


direct methods, making its cost fully 
evident. 

4. That, as quickly.as feasible, di- 
rect methods of taxation be substi- 
tuted for indirect. 

5. That above all the need for na- 
tional revenue should not be, per- 
mitted to be exploited for private 
gain. 

Representatives of the manufactur- 
ing industries, representing priniipally 
farm machinery and allied. businesses, 
maintained that, in the interests of 
business, «the protective tariff should 
be retained. Figures were quoted in 
demonstration of the statement that 
their prices were based on the costs 
of production and not on costs plus 
tariff charges. 


| Permanent T ariff Board 


G. H. Richardson, representative 
of a machinery company, declared that, 
under free trade, they would be forced 
out of business in western Canada. 
Under the tariff he said they were able 
to sell at lower prices than the United 


States manufacturers were able to do. 


his 


ernment, they have obtained a print-| company would remove its road ma- 
ing plant in Tegucigalpa, and are is-|chinery plant to Minneapolis, where 
suing twice a week a Bolshevist news-| they could manufacture under more 


paper which is circulated free :#ll 
over the Republic. While abou. 84 
per cent of the people cannct read, 
nevertheless. 
in every canton and vHlage read these 
papers to the people’ and quot¢ their 
manufactured “news” to them at 
every opportunity. This not only 
makes it difficult for foreigners, and 
especially Americans, to do business 
fw the country, to develop proper- 
ties and industries, or to obtain la- 
bor, but it also prevents native cor- 
porations from doing business with 
foreign firms, and thus works a hard- 
ship, not only on the hated ‘Gringoes,’ 
but on the country as well.” 


LEASE REFORM ON 
WESTERN FARMS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

' fronmr its Western News Office 

LINCOLN, Nebraska— Under the 
leadership of a number of agriculture 
college professors, a movement has 
been started for a reform in land leas- 
ing that is expected to have a bene- 
ficial effect in halting the growth of 
tenantry on western farms. This has 
taken the form of a lease, the product 
of Prof. 0. G. Lioyd of lowa College. 

The salient features of this are that 
while it creates a partnership wherein 
the owner furnishes the land and the 
tenant the labor and machinery, as 
before, it gives each the option of 
staying by it for a year or a long 
period of years; it provides for pay- 
ment of rent by a note, thus furnish- 
ing the credit necessary, even for ten- 
ant farming; it provides for a specific 
and regular rotation of crops, and 


the Bolshevist leaders 


advantageous circumstances and 
without the long railway haul neces- 
sary to serve the market. | 

The requests of the manufacturers 
were set forth as follows: 

1. An adequate protection for all 
industries already established, or 
which it is reasonable to suppose can 
be successfully undertaken in Canada. 

2.. A reduction of the tariff in any 
case where it can be demonstrated that 
the tariff is higher than necessary, or 
where it is established that the tariff 
is being used as a means of taking 
improper profits. 

3. The appointment of a permanent 
nonpartisan board to keep the gov- 
ernment constahtly' advised as to 
charges advisable or necessary in the 
tariff either as increases or decreases. 
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MASONIC PUBLIC SCHOOL WEEK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California--The 


‘Masonic fraternity in California will 


observe the last week in October as 
“public school week.” This action will 
be pursuant te a proclamation by 
Charles Albert Adams, grand master 
of the Grand Lodge, F. and A. M. of 
California. A tentative program for 
meetings includes speaking on the 
situation confronting the schools, lack 
of teachers, closing of schools and 
teachers below standard. ~ 


ILLINOIS CANNED FOOD OUTPUT 

BLOOMINGTON, Illinois — Milinois 
will contribute to the canned food 
products of the nation more than 
2,000,000 cases of corn this season. 
Two plants at Hoopeston alone have 


PEACE NEEDED FOR 


International Financial Confer- 


phatically Conclusion of Wars 
as First Essential 


cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from tts European News Office 


BRUSSELS, Belgium (Saturday)— 
Dr. Gustave Ador, former president of 
the Swiss Confederation, at the con- 
cinsion of the International Financing 
Conference on Friday afternoon, gave 


a striking review of the financial dif- 
ficulties in which the countries of the 
world are involved as an aftermath 
of the war, dealing particularly with 
the difficulties of European countries. 


‘Touching upon the case of the United 


States, to which most of the European 
countries were heavily indebted, he 
said that, as in the case of European 
neutrals, their accumulation of gold 
had led to a rise in prices and had 
rendered more difficult the mainten- 
ance of their exports. Their future 
economic position therefore was 
vitally dependent on the restoration of 
the purchasing power of their Eu- 
ropean customers. ‘ 

A country found impediments to its 
international trade in the economic 
barriers which have been imposed dur- 
ing the war. He pointed out that all 
organized action could do was to 
create conditions which were favorable 
to production, as the wealth of the 
‘world consisted of the productivity of 
man’s work and social and human 
prosperity could be increased only 
by an increase of production. The 
most important requisites lay outside 
the sphere of finance. 

The world first needed peace. 
conference affirmed most emphatically 


that the first consideration for the 
world’s recovery is the restoration of 


world peace and conclusions of wars 


that are stiH being waged. A con- 
tinuance of the atmosphere of war and 
of preparation for war was fatal to the 
development of that mutual trust 
which is essential to a resumption of 
normal trade relations and the con- 
ference ventured to hope that this 
was no vain espirat.on. 


LIBERALS WIN IN 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Government, However, Only 
| Equals Combined Total of 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

ST. JOHN, New Brunswick—As a 
result of Saturday’s provincial elec- 
tion, the membership in the next Leg- 
islature of New Brunswick will be 
equally divided between supporters of 
the Foster Liberal Administration on 
the one hand and the Conservatives, 
United Farmers and Labor on the 


and Labor have hitherto been Liberal 
in their party affiliations, no consoli- 
dation of Opposition forces is prob- 
able, and the government is expected 
to be able to carry on safely. 

The standing of parties is: Lib- 
erals, 24; Conservatives, 12; Farmers, 
10, and Labor, 2; but there is the pos- 
sibility that a recount in St. John 


Conservative leader, among 


ter, 
eral representation. 
provincial election, 


so the polling on Saturday indicates 
that the chief defection has been from 
the conservatives. 

Hon. W. E. Foster, the Prime Min- 
ister, was elected in St. John City, but 
two members of the government, Hon. 
J. F. Tweedale, Minister of Agriculture 
and Hon. Robert Murray, Provincial 
Secretary and Treastirer, were de- 
feated. Mr. Tweedale and his running 
mate were decisively beaten by the 
United Farmers in Victoria and Mr. 
Murray and his three colleagues in 
Northumberland were defeated by the 
Farmer-Labor ticket. Two of Mr. Bax- 
ter’s chief lieGtenants were also ‘de- 


feated, Hon. James A. Murray, former 
‘Conservative Premier, and Hon. 
Franklin Smith, formerly Conserva- 
tive Minister of Public Works. 

While the Farmers and Labor to- 
gether elected 12 members, they met 
with full success in only five of the 
ten constituencies they ,contested. In 
Moncton, the chief Labor center of the 
Province, the Labor candidate was de- 
feated by Hon. C. W. Robinson, Min- 
ister of Mines and Lands, while in 
Kings, Sunbury, Kent, and York, the 
Farmer tickets were completely de- 
feated. At the same times the measure 
of success attained by new parties 
makes it clear that for some time at 
least they will be important factors in 
the political life of New Brunswick. 

The most striking feature in con- 
nection with the outcome of the con- 
test is the fact that the Conservative 


Party in the province has evidently’ 


made no progress toward regaining 
the strength which it possessed prior 
to the provincial election of 1917. 

An interesting fact is that in St. 
John city all four Liberal candidates 
were returned, though, in the 


packed 500,000 cases. 


Dominion by-election of a few weeks 
ago, the city gave a majority of several 
thousand in favor of Hon. Rupert 
Wigmore. Minister of Customs and In- 
land Revenue, who contested St. John- 
Albert. . 


REPUBLICAN SPLIT IN ILLINOIS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

| from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—A new split in 
the Republican Party has Occurred 
with formal announcement by John 
Maynard Harlan that he will be a can- 
didate for governor at the November 
election, following the filing of a peti- 
tion at Springfield a week ago. Mr. 
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GERMANY FAVORS 
GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Bertin 

BERLIN, Germany (Saturday)—-The 
newspaper discussion of the proposed 
direct German-French economic ne- 
gotiations continues unabated. As 
mentioned in a recent dispatch to 
The Christian Science Monitor, the 
German Government's proposals to 
france merely suggested non-binding 
preliminary discussions between ex- 
perts in preparation for the: Geneva 
conference. The suggestion made in 
certain French newspapers that the 
German Government is disposed to 
substitute the suggested discussions 
for the general conference of allies 
at Geneva is false. 

It is understood that the German 
Government is about to inform the 
allied powers and the United States 
Government that it believes the hold- 
ing of the Geneva conference abso- 
lutely necessary in the interests of 
the restoration of normal! conditions 
in Europe. The French Ambassador 
at Berlin, Charles Laurent, is ex- 
pected to arrive here on Tuesday next 
from Paris, bringing the answer of 
the French Government to the German 
proposals. 


REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR 
INVITES CAPITAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The celebration of the one hund- 
redth anniversary of the independence 
of the Republic of Ecuador was 
observed at a meeting in the Pan- 
American Building on Saturday night 
at which Rafael H. Elizalde, Minister 
from Ecuador, aseerted that his coun- 
try has voted to exempt from taxation 
for 25 years all new capital invested 
there. “This second independence is 
bringing to Guayaquil the benefits of 
immigration,” he said. “The large 
steamer straffic, for a time suspended, 


has been reestablished and the hotels 
0& the city are not able to accommo- 


Other Parties of Opposition | 


other; but, as the number of Farmers. 


County may put the Hon. J. B. M. Bax- | 
the | 
defeated and add.one more to the Lib- | 
In the preceding | 
with no third | 
party candidates running, 27 Liberals | 
and 21 Conservatives were returned; 


of Diamond Lake has bee 
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steamer traffic. for a time suspended, 


SONORA PROJECTS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

NOGALES, Arizona—Plans of ex- 
tensive economic development are be- 
ing made for Sonora by the new na- 
tional and state governments. Pos- 
sibly the most important fs to be the 
building of a long-projected national 
railway from Cananea, Sonora, to 
Chihuahua City, crossing the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, paralleling the in- 
ternational border at about 50 miles 
distance,’ and providing means for 
speedy transportation of Mexican pro- 
ducts and troops east and west, some- 
thing now possible only through the 
United States. A commission hae been 
sent from Mexico City to lay out the 
line and to submit plans for its con- 
struction, which is to be started at 
both ends. to secure earlier comple- 
tion. 


MILK APPFAL NOT GRANTED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California — The 
request by the housewives’ league 
that milk be excluded from the in- 
crease in transportation charges, as 
it might possibly lead to an increase 
in the price of milk by dealers, has 
not been granted by the railroad 
commission. The commission says: 
“The increased charges provided 
herein do not justify any material 
increase in the prices of milk and 

cream to consumers.” : 


CRATER LAKE ROAD COMPLETED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

PORTLAND, Oregon—A road from 
the rim of Crater Lake to the north 
boundary of the park six miles south 
n completed. 
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A “Get-Acquainted” 


SHIRT OFFER 


New arrivals of Woven and 
Printed Madras Soft Cuff 
Shirts. 
Regular price $4.50 
Special at $3.85 
MACULLAR PARK 
400 WASHINGTON STREET 


COMPANY 
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In the old days, when all farm labor 
had to be done by hand, and in the 
absence of ample artificial illumina- 
tion, it is no wonder that the benefi- 
cent light of the full moon com- 
ing just at the time of the ingather- 
ing of the harvest was welcomed as 
a boon from a kind Providence. 


CECIL AND CARSON 
AS LEADERS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

As one surveys the House of Com- 
mons from the Gallery one sees that 
there are as many distinguished men 
outside the government as in it, 
though the total number of such men 


_|in the present Chamber is not great. 


The chief figure that catches the eye 
and sets the fancy guessing about his 
future is Lord Robert Cecil. There 
are more questions and doubts about 
him today than there were two years 
ago. He stands alone, not so much 
because he towers above all others, 
but because he is apart from them— 
too much apart, say critics and dis- 
appointed friends. 

When the war ended there was not 


a potentially more powerful figure on 
the whole scene. Of no one else could 
it have been said, as was often said 
of him, that “he will certainly be 
Prime Minister.” Today he is not 


spoken of with quite the same con-. 
fident assurance. And all wonder why- 


He has lost none of the qualities 
that won the respect and trust of 
the nation, but perhaps he has failed 
to reveal other qualities which it was 
assumed that he had. 

Lord Robert Cecil lacks the touch 
of reality, the flair for other men’s 


thoughts, the instinct of the team- 
driver. Nobility of mind, rare intel- 
ligence, liberal temper, distinction in 
thought and word and high political 
traditions: these he has in full meas- 
ure; but spacious as his point of view 
seems to be, there is not room in it 
for more than one leading idea, and 
parative decline lies just in that 
failing. 

No leader can he truly representa- 
tive in these times who does not com- 
bine his advocacy of the League of 
Nations and other international inter- 
ests with constructive proposals of 
domestic reform. The nation yearns 
for the man who can make a true 
synthesis of home affairs and foreign 
relations, and thus lead it out of chaos 
on a clear course’of policy. Many 
persons believed that Robert Cecil 
was the predestined leader, but they 
are losing confidence a little. 

Cecil remains a powerful figure, 
greater and finer than most men in 


the government or out of it, but the 
dream of him as a British Prime Min- 
ister in the great style of the past, 
yet looking at present and future, 
spaciously out of a modern eye, is 
fading. “He lives in a cave,” said a 
young Unionist of Lord Robert, when 
explaining why he had begun to lose 
faith in him. There is truth in the 
gibe which does much to explain the 
defection of many ardent young men 
| who were ready for any campaign 
under “Bob Cecil” a year ago; and 
who now find themselves rather for- 
lorn and more cynical than they were 
when they came home from the fields 
of Flanders. 

One other figure, and one alone, vies 
with Lord Robert Cecil in eminence 
today: but it is an eminence of another 
kind. Where Cecil looks forward, he 
looks back; where Cecil is a Tory 
growing more liberal, he is a pure ar- 
riviste, prostituting great talents to 
mistaken ends; where Cecil is a child 
of light, he is darkness incarnate. And 
he is Sir Edward Carson. 

Lord Robert Cecil is a leader with- 
out a party; Sir Edward Carson can 
summon close on 200 men when he 
hoists the standard of revolt in the 
House. He is a power there and a 
menace, ever threatening the Consery- 
ative leader in the Coalition with the 
withdrawal of his own party’s confi- 
dence and forbidding him to accept 
any proposal which will really make a 
settlement in Ireland. 

Never, in his career, has Sir Edward 
Carson played a more sinister part 
than during the last year or two, and 
never has he been a blacker reaction- 
ary than in the parliamentary session 
which has just closed. Personal power, 
imagination, will, and an intense tem- 
perament without a great mind or more 
than average political intelligence, he 


than usual.|is a fit leader of revolt. But, on every 
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occasion requiring administrative judg- 
ment or constructive ability, he has 
failed. And yet he is a very ihahts 
man. He is also one of the creators of 
Sinn Fein! 


Secretary Frank Hodges 


. Frank Hodges, the secretary of the 
British Miners Federation, is Robert 
Smillie’s first lieutenant. A handsome, 
clean-shaven man, well-dressed, he is 
err etinne= Nay econ +a gga 
attaché of the Foreign Office. His 
manner does not belie his genera] air 
of diplomacy. “Frank,” as the miners 
call him, can see many aspects of a 


one. There is more polish in the 
manner of his speeches, there is also 
more subtlety. He will go far, this 
comparatively young man, as one 
|the intellectuals of the Labor Party. 


Question where his chief can only see 


AN ARTIST’S © 
HOBBY 


Specialty for The Christian Science Monitor 

A spacious etudio, carpeted with 
thick. oriental rugs, hung with rich 
brocades, in one corner a huge teak- 
wood }divan, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, and piled high with embroidered 
cushions, the gleam of painted can- 
vases and silver knick-knacks, and 
here and there, peering winningly 
from the brocaded walls or grinning 
hideously through silken curtains, 
beautiful and terrible faces. The 
studio is that of the well known illus- 
trator, Mr. Benda. The beautiful and 
terrible faces are those of his inimit- 
able masks. 

These masks of his have attained a 
fame of their own, although they were 
originally made in a whim and have no 
raison d’étre except that of affording 


Photograph by Maurice Goldberg, New York 
The mask of a lady of irreproachable 


loveliness 


professional fingers amusement. Mr. 
Benda, so he explains in his delightful, 
hesitant English, was invited to a mas- 
querade ball. Now a masquerade ball, 
suggestive as it may be of the unusual 
and bizarre, is ordinarily a rather com- 
monplace affair. There are a few in- 
triguing dominos. There are innumer- 
ahle butterflies and pirates, turbaned 
sheiks and Dresden shepherdesses. 
Mr. Benda was bored with these. He 
wanted something original and strik- 
ing. There was only one way to 
achieve it—make it himself. 

He penciled his design on some 
thick cardboard first. Then he cut it 
out and built it up into a sort of frame- 
work of a face. Over this he pasted 
strips of brown wrapping paper. Fi- 
nally he painted it. The thing—one 
wants to call it in staring capitals: 
the THING—that resulted was a mask 
origina] indeed, and grotesque as a 
Japanese warrior’s mask which is sup- 


perhaps the real cause of his com-|_ [yy 


Photograph by Maurice Goldberg, New York 


A little peasant girl round-eyed with 
wonder 


posed to frighten away his: enemies. 
It was huge, bony, painted like a tat- 
tooed face in-stripes of black and blue 
and sunburnt brown. It had a head- 
dress that was like a pair of exagger- 
ated horns. It was terrible, fantastic, 
and fearfully attractive. 

It had been great fun working out 
this curious creature, and a year later 
Mr. Benda was taking a genuine inter- 
est in the technical difficulties of mak- 
ing masks, and in the widening oppor- 
tunities for doing delightful stunts 
with them. He made several gro- 
tesqueés, utterly different from the first. 
One was a Mongol face, with a heavy 
jaw, a lowering brow, and a grim 
mouth. Another was a _ long-nosed 
affair, reminiscent of nothing so much 
as a highly colored ant-eater, poking 
a long, slim, inquisitive nose into vari- 
ous enticing jam pots. 

But the artist did not stop with 
grotesques. Of late he has engaged 
himself chiefly with portraits. These 
women with delicate features and fair 
complexions are perhaps the most in- 
teresting part of Mr. Benda’s collec- 
tion. 

Mr. Benda took up a handsome 
Chinése robe, slipped into the sleeves, 
and then fastened the mask on over 
his own distinctly masculine head. A 
lady, of irreproachable loveliness, but 
mute and shy, was standing in front 
of me. She would not speak, she 
looked mostly at the floor. When I said 
something of the sort to the artist he 
smiled appreciatively, and said that 
the effect was spoiled by daylight. 

Because Mr. Benda’s masks were 
born of the caprice of a moment, they 


| naturally have no connection with the 


masks of history. They certainly dc 
not resemble the masks of Greek and 
Japanese drama, which cover merely 
the forefront of the face, and which 
are in any case highly conventional- 
ized. Even the grotesques which have 


a genuinely savage inbeavanée do not 
trace back to anything more historic 
than the artist's unconscious mem- 
ory Of savage masks. 

“All over the world you find 
masks,” said Mr. Benda. “In Greece 
and Japan and among the North 
American Indians. They are very 
much alike, in these far-apart places. 
In drama, in Japanese Noh drama, 
for example, one finds masks used 
always.. But the actor must continu- 
ally face his audience, because the 
mask does not cover the whole face, 
as mine do.” 

Mr. Benda builds up the head, quite 
@ novel institution in mask making. 
There are at least three openings in 
his masks: one for the mouth, one for 
the nostrils, and one for the eyes. In 
some very small masks, an opening— 
or three apparently decorative holes— 
are made in the brow, so that a man 
with a large head can wear a small 
mask of a woman, his eyes peering 
not through the eye-slits, but rather 
through these higher openings. 

Mr. Benda’s masks, indeed, are much 
less like the more familiar masks of 
savage tribes than they are like the 
colored statues of Greece and of the 
Donatello period in Italy. This is pe- 
culiarly true of the portraits. 

“We have a mistaken idea about 
Greece,” Mr. Benda reminded the inter- 
viewer. “We think their statues were 
all white marble, and their temples 
too. But it is not so. Their statues 
were painted, and their temples were 
decorated in bright colors and gilding. 
Some figures were made of ivory, and 
some were inlaid, and many had eyes 
of precious stones. As for their danc- 
ing girls—-we dress our Greek dancers 
in pale colors—it is all false. The 
Greek girls wore bright orange and 
black, fierce oriental colors.” 

It is not of the fierce oriental col- 
ors that Mr. Benda’s work reminds 
one. But his gilded Medusa, with her 
black, snaky locks, freezes one with 
the memory of her historic power. And 
there is no doubt that the portrait 
masks suggest those charming Italian 
Madonnas -of the fifteenth century, 
whose tinted cheeks and calm brows 
had so frankly human a quality. 

The story of masks is an old story, 
going back to the most primitive 
emotions. One looks at them in thie 
sophisticated age with something of 
the old awe, nevertheless. The nearer 
their approach to actuality the more 
startling, as in the case of Mr. Benda’s 
interesting creations, is their eerie 


quality. 
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I took a ride once 

Upon an elevated train 

For pleasure. 

I traveled from the Battery 

To the ball park, 

And all along that distance 


' saw bedclothes hanging 
windows. 
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AUTUMN PASTURES 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

These are the days when the up- 
land pastures of New England are 
filled with autumn splendor. Though 
each season in turn brings these rocky, 
rugged stretches of untilled farm land 
some special gift, yet none perhaps 
holds greater loveliness for them than 
does late falls 

Now are the early hopes of the 
budding spring, the young promises of 
summer fruition fulfilled; now the 
landscape basks in the last warm sun- 
shine of the year. The oaks and the 
maples stand resplendent in scarlet, 
bronze, and crimson, conspicuous 
against the background of duller pines 
in the pastures. Their season’s work 
is over; in holiday array they sturdily 
await the coming of winter. The little 
gnarly wild apple trees in the hollow 
bear their slender crop of small 
puckery red apples as proudly as 
though they were rich jewels for a 
queen; while the pasture weeds scatter 
their own treasures lavishly abroad. 
Or every light breeze these feathery 
seeds go sailing—soft, plumy down of 
the purple thistle, silken fluff of milk- 
weed pods now opened to release the 
tufted brown  seed-travelers freely 
upon their ways. Here and there late 
dandelion parachutes voyage with 


them, finally coming lightly to anchor 


under the shelter of some burdock 
clump against the slender column of 
a velvety mullein stalk. 

How the mullein brightens the pas- 
tures, from the time its low rosette of 
gray-green- leaves first expands in 
early spring, to the late fall when its 
final yellow blossoms open at the sum- 
mit of its ascending stalk! A mullein 
plant is a landmark on a rocky hillside. 
The goldfinch hails it in nesting time, 
and takes toll of its soft fuzz to com- 
plete the dainty lining of his nest. And 
in the late sunshine of an October 
afternoon, when for many days the net 
has ceased to shelter its eager fledg- 
lings, once more the stately mullein 
welcomes the goldfinch in his zigzag 
flight, as he bids an autumn farewell 
to mew wnatans pastures. 
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dome and salons, the villa is never- 


CHISWICK HOUSE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor, 

The great gates of Chiswick House 
have been familiar to Londoners for 
the last 20 years, during which they | his 
have served as entrance gates to 
Devonshire House, to the great benefit 
of Piccadilly. The villa.itself is com- 
paratively little known, and now that 
report has it that the Duke of Devon- 
shire. will shortly. make it his own 
house, some account of its history may 
not be unwelcome. 

Richard Boyle, third Earl of Bur- 
lington (1695-1753) was, for all that 
Hogarth ridiculed him, a man of taste. 
Having spent some years of his youth. 
in Italy, the young man returned to 
England not, as usual, with a collec- 
tion of dark masters and true Pindars 
without heads, but with a passionate 
admiration for the architectural 
genius of Palladio, and he was barely 
one and twenty before he set to work 
to reconstruct Burlington House, Pic- 
cadilly, with the aid of Colin Camp- 
bell of the Vitruvius Britannicus, and 
the famous colonnade inside the 
courtyard is asserted by Horace Wal- 
pole, who had every means of know- 
ing, to be entirely the earl’s work. 
Hogarth, who was forever making 
war On Burlington’s favorite protégé 
Kent, ridiculed the building and the 
builder, but no one can hesitate to 
pronounce the building, which no 
longer exists as the earl left it, an 
admirable one. 

But this did not satisfy the noble 
architect, who next turned his atten- 
tion to his country house at Chiswick, 
pulled down the old building, and 
erected that of which we write in the 
years 1730-6. It was.,avowedly a copy 
of his admired Palladio’s villa at 
Capra, and was placed not on the side 
of the old house ‘but on the top of a 
gentle hill, from which it commands 
the, surrounding tract of surburban 
homes interspersed with market gar- 
dens. The main front is approached by 
a fine portico, but the unique distinc- 
tion of the house as it was before 
James Wyatt added the wings consists 
in its four fronts, each well seen owing 
to the elevated position of the build- 
ing. The great dome, or rotondo as the 
taste of the age had it, rises in stately 
fashion above these fronts, and is in- 
ternally the center from which the 
staircase radiates to a stately series of 
rooms. In spite of portico, vestibules, 


theless on a comparatively small scale. 
Lord Harvéy indeed said it was “too 
small to inhabit, and too large to be 
hung to one’s watch,” a sentence 
worthy of Pope’s “Sporus.” Pope’s own 
views were very different. In his 
Fourth Epistle, on the Use of Riches, 
dedicated to Lord Burlington, he 
praises the earl for his “noble rules” 
of architecture, and only dreads that 
they will] 

Fill half the land with Imitating Fools, 
Who random drawings from your sheets 


shall take, 
And of one beauty many, blunders make. 


Horace Walpole rises to heights of 
enthusiasm unusual with him in prais- 
ing “the larger court, dignified by pic- 
turesque cedars, and the classic 
scenery of the small court” as “more 
worth seeing than many fragments of 
ancient grandeur,” and describes the 
garden as “in the Italian taste, but 
divested of all conceits,” from which 
he appears to exclude the temples, 
obelisks and statues among which 
there must have been a noble kitchen 
garden at the time when Gay wrote 


that 
Pope unloads the boughs within his reach, | 
The purvle vine, blue plum, and blushing | 
peach. | 
The English climate, however, does | 
not lend itself to Italian villas, and 
Horace Walpole was constrained to| 
admit that it was damp, and ine, 
“ground floor rather a diminutive cat- 
acomb, than a library in a northern 
latitude.” Architecturally, the intru- 
sion of chimney stacks is & worse 
fault; “chimneys between windows, 
and, which is worse, windows between | 
chimneys,” shocked the owner of| 
Strawberry Hill, which had at least | 
the advantage of Gothic chimney- 
stacks not out of harmony with its 
design. 
Chiswick House passed from Lord 
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possession 

duke, the grandson of the builder. U 
gam cre the poet says nothing 

impressions, and it plays a mino 
part in social history - 
when Devonshire House 
ter of the Whig circle until it 
the home of Charles James Fox, and 
those readings of Virgil, Dryden, 
Johnson and Crabbe which are sacred 
to all true Whigs. 

Strangely enough, too, it was Can- 
ning’s home in 1827, and his is the 
last great name in the procession of 
famous men who were connected with 
it during the first century of its ex- 
istence. It is peculiarly right and fit 
that, now that Devonshire House itself 
is to disappear, Chiswick House should 
again take its place as the London 
home of the Dukes of Devonshire, to 
whose ancestor and his circle of wits 
and men of letters it owed its fame 
during the eighteenth century. 


LETTERS 


Brief communications are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sole judge of their 
suitability and We does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 
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Cost of Fruit Marketing 
To the Editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

Not long ago I read your timely 
editorial regarding apples going to 
waste in the orchards in the State of 
New York simply because the farmers 
could not afford to ship at the low 
prices offered, while at the same time 
dealers in New York City were selling 
the same grade of fruit at prices al- 
most beyond the reach of the masses. 

I wish to state our personal ex- 
periences with a crop of grapes this 
year. We shipped to St. Louis in 12- 
pound baskets, receiving 5 cents per 
pound for the grapes, making them 
come to 60 cents a basket. Expense 
on same, as follows: Cost of empty 
baskets, 15 cents each; freight from 
factory, 5 cents each; express on full 
basket, 17 cents each; total, 37 cents. 

Thirty-seven cents deducted from 
60 cents, price paid for grapes, leaves 
23 cents. Twelve pounds of grapes, 
23 cents, 1 11-12 cents per pound, not 
counting the labor and time of four 
persons used in picking, carting and 
packing, time required for one man to 
deliver them to the station, and ex- 
pense of team and wagon. Yet the 
same kind of grapes were selling at 
the same time, retail, at 12% cents, 
and even higher. 

We made two shipments of grapes. 
The rest were disposed of at home for 
6 and 8 cents; This was a streak of 
good fortune for us, as small home 
markets are very limited and cannot 
be depended on. My complaint is only 
one of the problems a small farmer 
has to contend with, yet he is com- 
pelled to pay two prices for nearly 
everything he buys. I could tell the 
same kind of a story regarding com- 
mon live stock. If a small farmer asks 
the reason why, he is told that the 
markets are flooded. On the other 
hand, if the consumer questions the 
high prices he must pay for farm 
produce, he is informed that there is 
a scarcity of production, farmers are 
not producing. 

(Signed) 
CHRISTINA GREENSFELDER. 

Grandin, Missouri. 


A long, gleaming blade of steel-bine 
water stripped in a scabbard of honey- 
colored rock; lapped on one side by 
fields of malachite, turquoise, or saf- 
fron, according to the season, above 
which the mountains tower up to nose 
among the ever-frozen cloud plumes; 
while on the other, ocher cliffs stand 
with their feet in the water, careless 
of the assaults of the west wind. It 
is the Tali Lake. 

On the gravel shelf which slopes 
ever more gently from the gaping gul- 
lies of the snowy range to the water’s 
edge, stands Tali-fu; a gray-roofed 
city girt with high lava walls. 
You may walk round the top 
of the wall, looking down on to the 
city- roofs and the temples in spacious 
courtyards remote from strife, and 
‘gardens clustered with trees; and peep- 
ing between the crenellations over a 
fair country of lake and mountain 
and lea. 

Not far from the city, in the guardian 
range whose white-crested summits 
are reflected in the placid lake, are 
some quarries, where marble is ob- 
tained; but it is not like ordinary 
marble. So curiously and beautifully 
marked is it, in many colors, that when 
cut and polished representations of 
mountains and waterfalls, of forests. 
rivers and lakes are recognized: and 
with that unerring instinct for beauty 
in art which is such a characteristic 
of the Chinese, they have devoted 
much time and patience to the quarry- 
ing, cutting and polishing of these 
marbles, for which there is a read) 
sale in the Province, and beyond. Oliv: 
green, slate gray, brown and whit: 
tones prevail, and the stained portion: 
arrange themselves into rough pic 
tures on a milk-white background; : 
dark forest on a hill top it may be 
a river cascading over a cliff, or a 
billowing sea dotted with islands. 
Crude certainly, post-impressionist in 
the language of artists, yet recogniz- 
able. Sometimes nothing very obvious 
is observed on polishing the slab, but 
the fertile imagination of the China- 
man adapts some likeness to it, and 
he writes the meaning in one corner, in 
the picturesque ideographs of his 
strange language. 
|} The Chinaman is proud of his writ- 
ten language; in China all writing is 
regarded as almost sacred, and ths 
not simply because so few Chinamen 
themselves ever master it! No scrip 
of paper on which there is writing ‘s 
ever wantonly destroyed. The Chin:- 
man loves to see the “fu” character. 
which means “happiness” anywhere. 
These picture marbles then are cit 
into. small squares, oblongs, or cirek s. 
and polished on one side; with an in- 
scription in black characters. Circular 
Diates, perhaps three inches in 
diameter, or squares of two-inch sides. 
are @ fair average. size, and «they are 
about the’ thickness of «bedroom 
crockery. They are simply framed ‘n 
jet black wooden frames, usually ho!d- 
ing three stones, arranged either in 
vertical column or horizontally, a 
circle between two squares, or all of 
one figure, or, indeed, how you like. 
and decorate the walls in the houses 
of the well-to-do at Tali and else- 
where. They are sold cheaply in the 
shops of the city, framed dr unframed. 


jand are curiously restful, 


if severe, 
ornaments. 
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"MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S SPEECH AT CARNARVON __ 
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it is war, it is war on both sides. 
You cannot have a one-sided war. In 
war, you do not have one set of men 
standing up to be shot at and never 
firing back. If the men who are shot 
at shoot back no soldier ever com- 
plains. That is what he expects when 
he joins the army and enters into a 
fight. 


Reply to Sinn Fein Pretext 


“This is not all; In war there are 
men in uniform. Why? There may be 
reasons of discipline, but the main 
reason is that you want to distinguish 
combatants and non-combatants. If 
you do not put them in uniform the 
army invading a country would see 
able-bodied men and could not dis- 
tinguish between the soldier and the 
civilian and would have to shoot both. 
Therefore, by all the rules of war you 
put a man in uniform so that you 
should know who the combatant is, 
and the civilian is passed by without 


njany injury being done to him. 


yj weapon upon him. There is nothing. 


“What is the case here? A harmless 
lookiug civilian passes a policeman in 
the street. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that he has any murderous 


to. arouse any suspicions in the mind of 
policemen that he has a murderous in- 
tent. He shoots the policeman in the 
back. Scores of policemen have been 
killed in that way. That is not war, it 


dier a fair chance and the policemah 
+ ee 


showing the Irish coast “girdied with British wrecks. 


is murder. ICLit is war, give the sol-; 


‘Cane chart of U-boat warfare alluded to by Mr. Llovd George 


British Premier, Salta with Irish question, showed how a compietely independent Ireland might be a seriqus peril to the United Kingdom by recalling a German chart 
The position of each ship sunk by, operation of German submarines is marked in the above chart. 


a fair chance and they will give a good | rages and discipline when they are 
account of themselves, but if every | defending themselves. 


civilian they pass in the street may 
turn out, the moment they haVe 
passed, to be a murderer, what is the 
policeman to do? Are the police in 
Ireland to stand and to be shot down 


like dogs in the streets without any 


attempt at defending themselves? 

“It is something more than human 
nature can tolerate, and under these 
conditions the police are reserving to 
themselves the right of. finding out 
whether a man is armed or not, where 
they have suspicion, and they call 
upon him to put up his hands. If a 
man is a harmless man why should 
he not do it? When nearly 300 men 
have been shot, the rest are entitled 
to take precautions for defending 
themselves, and if that man refused, 
J think they have a right to assume he 
means mischief. There has been 
shooting in consequence. 


Appeal for Fairness 


“Let us be fair to these gallant men 
who are doing their duty in Ireland. 
Here you stand by your police and you 
protect them againet unfairn and 


you are right. It-is all very well for 
people who are sitting comfortably at 

home here, secure assassins 
and depredations the. protec- 
tion of the. police, to turn around and 
paneer criticize them about out- 


) 


“Take another point about this. | 


Where these murders take place there 
is a system of demoralization. That 


makes it impossible to find any evi- 
dence to convict the murderers. If 
policemen were shot down here in the 
streets of Carnarvon every decent cit- 
izen who witnessed the outrage would 
deem it to be his duty*at once to give 
evidence. That is not the case in Ire- 
land. It is not the case, in my judg- 
ment, because the people of Ireland 
would not like to see these assassins 
caught. It is becaust they dare not. 
There have been many murders there 
of people who have been suspected of 
giving information. When men are sus- 
pected of murder and they escape, it is 
often impossible afterwards to arrest 
them, because of this conspiracy in a 
population, organized and enforced by 
intimidation and terror. Now when 
men attempt to escape and they re- 
fuse to stop, then undoubtedly the 
police do fire upon them. Can you 
complain of it? Why should that be 
characterized as murder? It is the 
only way in which these men can de- 
fend themselves. 

“I will give you one case. Five po- 
licemen, were driving along a road in 
Ireland, they were suddenly fired at 
by civilians. If the policemen had seen 
the assassins 10 minutes before they 
would have thought-they were harm- 
less farmers, out to look after their 
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flocks or crops. They used soft-nosed 
bullets. A second car with police came 
up. They saw their comrades not 
merely murdered but mutilated. They 
found the men who undoubtedly were 
the assassins and they shot them. Are 
you surprised? . 


Special Instances Cited 

“That is called reprisals, and it is 
Called murder when the police do it, 
though I never saw this anxiety to de- 
nounce murder when 109 policemen 


were shot down when they were try- 
ing to do their duty. 

“I will give you another case, that 
of an old official of the Irish Govern- 
ment. He was an old man, who was 
driving in a tram car in Dublin and he 
found a number of young men come in 
civilian clothes and seize him. The 
old gentleman was a plucky man and 
had his revolver, and if~he had had a 


dog’s chance he would have stood up/ 


to his assassins, and I have no doubt 
he would-have had the best of it. But 
when you see a number of respect- 
ably dressed men coming into a tram 
car you do not assume that they are 
going to murder you, especially when 
there is no weapon in their hands. 
But when they came up to him, they 
whipped out revolvers and forced him 
to go out, then they shot him-in the 
Street. 

“It is no use talking about this be- 
ing war, and about reprisals, when 
these things have been done with im- 
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punity in Ireland. There were men 
looking on at this murder. No one 
gave evidence about the assassins and 
the police naturally feel that the time 
has come for-them to defend them- 
selves, and that ‘s what is called re- 
prisals. 

“There are certain cases of re- 
prisals which are being carefully in- 
vestigated, and I am not going to 
express a final opinion upon them un- 
til the facts have been brought out by 
careful inquiry. But inasmuch as 
there are people who are prejud’ ‘ng 
these cases without hearing | vi- 
dence of the police, and withou: hear- 
ing their defense, I am just putting 
the facts there are on the other side, 
and I am asking the country to re- 
serve its judgment about the men who. 
in great difficulties, have shown in- 
finite restraint, ind not to think that 
they-are mere murderers wandering 
about Ireland and shooting innocent 
citizens.. 


Necessity for Order 

“But there'is another aspect of this 
question which I am bound to refer to. 
How are you going to improve this 
condition of things? How are yoy 
going to put into effect methods, how- 
ever stern? You cannot permit the 
country to be debased into a condition 
of complete anarchy, where a small 
body of assassins, real murder gangs, 
are dominating the country and 
terrorizing it and making it impossible 


to co the best way of governing 
their country. They are intimidating, 
‘not Unionists, not the Protestants; but 
they are intimidating men of their own 
race, men of their own falith, who 
would be only for the good govern- 
ment of their country if they were le/t 
alone; and, therefore, it is essentia) in 
the interest of Ireland that that ganc 
should be broken up, and unless I am 
mistaken we shall do it. 

“But side by side with that we must 
proceed with measures for the fair 


-| self-government of Ireland. What kind 


of measure? Well, you know me; | 
have been a home-ruler all my life. 
There are many who take a different 
view, but during the whole time I have 
been a member for this constituency 
I have been a home-ruler. But there 
are people now who want something 
which goes far beyond anything that 
was ever recorded as being possible 
in the category of Home Rule. Mr. 
Gladstone went to what he considered 
to be the safety limit in his conces- 
siohs to Ireland. There were many 
who thought he went too far. He 
went as far as he could consistently 
with the security of the United King- 
dom and of the Empire, and con- 
sistently with the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. 

“The same thing applies to Mr. 
Asquith in 1912. But there are men. 


and responsible men, who would go 


far beyond anything Mr. Gladstone 
ever thought safe, and I have got to 
deal with these appeals which have 
béen made. Why is it done; why are 
we asked to go further? I protest 
against the doctrine that you should 
go further and give more, not because 
Ireland needs it, not because it is 
fair to the United Kingdom, but be- 
cause crime has been more successful. 
It is a fata] doctrine for any govern- 
ment to give in to. Give it because 
it is right, give it because it is good 
for Ireland and good for the United 
Kingdom, give it because it brings 
péace and good will, but don’t give it 
begause you are bullied by assassins. 


Difficulties Stated 


“Why are we asked to go farther 
than Mr. Gladstone was prepared to 
go? They say because Mr. Gladstone's 
meastire satisfied Ireland then and it 


does not now. There is a question I 
should like to ask: Is_satisfying Ire- 
land in an angry mood, which I think 
will pass, is satisfying Ireland in a 


‘| certain phase of its temper, is satisfy- 


ing Ireland when it has that sulky 
disposition which we all have now and 
then (it comes not merely to nations, 
but to individuals, and not merely to 
individuals, but to nations) is satisfy- 
ing Ireland in that temper an essentia! 
condition of a bill? If it is, there is 
nothing to give except an independent 
republic-for Ireland, nothing.” 

“There are men who say, give them 
Dominion Home Rule I have asked 
repeatedly in the House of Commons, 
on the platform, to deputations from 
Labor, deputations from Ireland, I! 
have asked them to name a single 
Irishman who has got authority to 
speak for his countrymen, who will 
say that he will accept Dominion 
Home Rule. One, they say. is Sir 
Horace Plunkett. He cannot speak 
even for his creameries. He does not 
represent anybody. He is a very in- 
telligent man and a very good Irish- 
man. He has got views, but they are 
his own. He represents no party that 
I know of except a very small handful 
of very devoted admirers. 

“You ask Mr. Arthur Griffith, Mr. 
De Valera, Mr. John McNeill, men who 
for the moment undoubtedly can speak 
on behalf of a majority of Irish Na- 
tionalists. Whether we like it or not, 
there is not one of them will tell 
you they will accept Dominion Home 
Rule. So, if satisfying the present 
opinion of Ireland is an essential con- 
dition of a settlement, there is only 
one thing you can do, 


Ireland’s Limit 


“Cut Ireland adrift, cut the painter. 
Let them set up an independent re- 
public, an absolutely independent na- 
tion, and that won’t satisfy them. 
They will want Ulster. Ulster will 
have something to say to that. When 
we are trying to restore peace to the 
world, we do not want to negotiate for 
civil war at our door, not quite. 
Ulster will not have an independent 
Irish republic, and therefore you sim- 
ply have the hint of civil war, and for 
reasons I will give you later on, you 
could not have an independent Irish 
republic if the whole of Ireland agreed 
in demanding it.any more than you 
could have an independent republic in 
Wales if we were quite unanimous. 

“There is a limit, Abraham Lincoln 
discovered, to the disruptive right of a 
minority. The southern states of 
America had just as gdod a right to 
set up an independent republic as Ire- 
land, Wales or Scotland. They were 
a distinct community. Mr. Gladstone 
thought they should have been allowed 
to do so at that time. History now 
shows that Abraham Lincoln was ab- 
solutely right im saying there is a 
limit to the right that even a separate 
community has to tear up a large 
combination which has been working 
together for common ends. That ‘is 
the limit in Ireland. 

“Let us examine this question of 
Dominion Home Rule. There is Lord 
Grey’s letter. Lord Grey is a friend 
of mine and I have the best respect for 
him, and there are parts of his letter 
I like and there parts I don’t, but 
at any rate Lord Grey’s letter is op- 
posed to Dominion Home Rule, be- 
cause he says, and says rightly, that 
you cannot give Ireland the right to 
organize a separate army and a sepa- 
rate navy. I should have thought 
that was commo”. sense, but even the 
proposal he put forward, which goes 
very far, Mr. de Valera has repudiated 
with indignation, I might almost say 
with insult. He will not look at it. 


Reply to Mr. Asquith 


“He said, “We are an independent 


country and if Great Britain likes, let 
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There is no one in Irelgnd 
- Ireland who can give’ 
that word, if we gave Dominion Home 
Rule, that they would stand up for 
the Empire as General Botha stood up 
for the Empire in South Africa. 


Irish Characteristics 


“And then there would be the dsitiate 
that in England’s troubles they might 
achieve independence and satisfy an 
old feeling of vengeance for past 
wrongs. 

“But I want to eay another word, 
which I hope will not be misunder- 
stood. The Irish are a very attractive 
people, a very fascinating race, and a 
very gifted race. Some of the most 
charming men I have ever met in my 
life were Irish, and during the 15 or 
20 years of my life in the House of 
Commons I knew them well and I was 
much attached to them, but they will 
forgive me for saying their temper 
is an uncertainty. And thie means 
a good deal more than people are 
prepared to imagine. 

“In 1914 Ireland approved of the 
war. Now that is a fact which I want 
In 1914 we 


even that. 
speaking 
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Mr. Llovd George 


British Premier, who has made important 
speech on Irish question 


entered the war with the unanimous 
approval of every Irish representative. 
There were English representatives 
who disapproved, and I think there 
were Scottish representatives who die- 
approved, hut there were no Irish 
representatives who were not breast 
high in entering the war. In 1916 they 
were shooting down in the streets of 
Dublin British soldiers, many of them 
not recovered from wounds received 
in the war. In 1917 and 1918 they 
were conspiring with German sub- 
marines, and we discovered documents 
in the pockets of men who were 
arrested in 1918 showing they were 
prepared within two’ months of a Ger- 
man Offensive that they knew of, to 


raise a huge force in Ireland to stab. 


Britain in the back when it was en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle for 
the freedom of the world. 

“What a change! You are asked to 
trust the destinies of Britain and the 
empire to a people who are apt to get 


fits of passion that sweep away all 


reason and make them swing violently 
from one extreme to another in the 
middle of a great conflict. 
not ignore these great facts. Why did 
they do it? They have grievances, but 
so have we all. I could tell you a tale 
of grievances which would last longer 
than this speech. Everybody has a 
grievance. We had given them Home 
Rule. We had put a bill on the statute 
book. It was suspended by the action | 
of Mr. Asquith until after the war was | 
over, and they accepted that in 1914. | 
So there was no grievance about that. | 
There was nothing in that. 


been done to redress the social and. 


| les. 
You must’ wale 


More had | asking about. 


economic wrongs of Ireland than in| 


any other country. 


Purchase of Land 

“We had bought the whole of the 
‘land of Ireland for them at the ex- 
pense of the general taxpayers, and 
that on terms which would be in- 
credible to anyone here. I think it was 


something like 2 1-2 or ? 3-4 per cent 


or left gate of Ire-| that we charged on the money ad- 
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vanced. I believe the purchase price 
was for 12 or 13 years. Why, if you 
said to any farmer here that he was go- 
ing to get his land on those conditions 
he would think that the millennium 


‘had come at last. 
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stupied in the way they dealt with 
Ireland. Are the War Office stupid- 
ities confined to Ireland? There are 
gallant generals on the home front 
whose services were invaluable to the 
nation, but whose strong point has 
never been tact in dealing with civil- 
ians. They were first-rate fighting 
men and their record has been a great 
one, but they did things even in Wales 
which did not exactly make them 
popular. But we never dreamed, be- 
cause the generals trod on our toes 
with military boots, of suddenly start- 
ing a rebellion, shooting down soldiers 
in the streets and doing our best to 
help Germany win. 

“No, it is too uncertain a factor, the 
Irish temperament under trying con- 
ditions, for us to risk the whole life 
of Britain upon the chance that they 
will always act rationally, that they 
will never lose their temper at the 
wrong moment and that you can de- 
pend on them, whatever the tempta- 
tion always to resist it, and to stand 
by Britain and her interests. You can- 
not do it. This is a great country and 
it is vital to the freedom of the world 
that its :trength and its majesty which 
save€ the world in the great. war 
should still be preserved. 

“Well, let Irishmen manage their 
domestic affairs in their own way. 
Nobody wishes to manage their do- 
mestic affairs, but dangerous weapons, 
like armies and nayies, I think we 


bee them to grasp weapons of that 
kind. For the sake of Ireland they 
had better not have an army. Armies 
are expensive. Navies are expensive, 
too. And we don’t want to condemn 
people into keeping an establishment 
which is beyond their means, and 


|mot only are they very expensive and 


could not trust them with. It would: 


‘afraid it is more than we are likely 


: 


costly; they are extremely dangerous 
and may blow off, so on the whole I 
think the army and navy had better 
be under the control of the Imperial 
Parliament. 
Financial Aspect 

“As far as I am concerned, and I am 
speaking on behalf of the government, 
we shall certainly resist out and out 
any attempt for an army or navy being 


set up in Ireland at our doors to men- 
ace the existence of the United King- 
dom. I will tell you another thing 
that Dominion Home Rule means. It 
meang they have control over their 
own finance from top to bottom and do 
not pay any share of our debt. But 
they are not our debts. The war debt 
is not entirely ours. We voted for 
war and so did the Irish members, 
and you cannot have war and say you 
won't pay for it afterwards. 

“Supposing you said to them “Take 
Dominion Home .Rule. We will pay 
the debts. We will pay for the army 
and navy and you will go free.’. Mr. 
Asquith says ‘after all, look at what 
they are. To pay it is not very much,’ 
Well, you might say that in Carnarvon 
that proportion you are to pay of the 
total debt is a small one and therefore 
you might be let off. That is a bad 
argument, after all. It is £18,000,000, 
and that gum is not easily picked up 
in these days. 

“Why should they be left off? It 
would mean that Irishmen would be 
paying for. their tea and their sugar and 
their tobacco, beer and whisky, in- 
finitely less than the workingmen of 
this country. Their income tax would 
be 1s. 6d. in the pound. Our income 
tax.here from 6s. to 10s. in the pound. 
You may say you do not get much out 
of them. You only get £18,000,000, 
but that is not the point. There is 
such a thing as justice. I want to get 
justice for Ireland, but I want justice 
for Great Britain. Justice means jus- 
tice all around. Irishmen in Great 
Britain would be paying their share, 
and in America they would be paying 
their share, and also Irishmen in Can- 
ada and Australia, and the only Irish- 
man who contributed nothing would 
be the Irishman in Ireland who voted 
for the war when it began. There is 
no justice there, there is no decency 
in a thing of this kind and we cannot 
agree to it. 


Home Rule Bill 

“What are you going to give them? 
We are going to give them our bill. 
Said Mr. Asquith, ‘That is a paltry 
compromise.’ Isit? I happen to be- 


long to a littie nationality. So do you 
and we are a real nationality. I have 


to you, sir, Rev. William Morgan—for 
the eloquent words in which it has 
been presented. It has deeply touched 
me.and as I go to a hard anxious task 
‘I think I can see the light. 

“But there are clouds, there are 
anxieties and there are some things 
which are full of peril, and it is not 
easy to steer the right course, and 

metimes to avoid the storm and 

ks you have. to turn a little in a 
different direction. But we are all 
pursuing the same course. What we 
do may be open to criticism for the 
moment. I want to be judged by re- 
sults. I know what course we are 
pursuing. I think it is the course of 
peace; for the world, of restoration for 


this country, of prosperity and con- 
tentment for its people; but it is not. 
an easy course. I thank you here, as I 
thanked my countrymen yesterday, for 
giving trust when there are some 
things it is difficult to explain and un- 
desirable to explain, but which, believe 
me, are simply the course of action and 
policy directed in the highest interests 
of the country. I gd back from you, 
‘my neighbors, who have always been 
kind to me, I go back fortified by your 
kindness, strengthened by your trust 
to pursue and face the most difficult 
task that was ever cast upon the 
shoulders of a statesman in this land.” 


WHAT IS NEEDED IN 
EUROPE JUST NOW 


Appreciation of True Significance 
of Affairs Said to Be Wanted 
More Than Anything Else 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor + 
from its Canadian News Office 


' MONTREAL, Quebec—“What we are 
in need of in Europe, more than any- 
thing else, at present, is decent think- 
ing,” said B. C. Spoor, Labor member 
of the British House of Commons for 
the Bishop Auckland division of the 
County of Durham, speaking to an 
interviewer in Montreal, while en 
route to Washington, District of Co-, 
lumbia, to attend the international 
convention of the Brotherhood Move- 
ment. “We in Europe are still dom- 
inated by fear,” he went on, “and this 
is particularly the case with the peo- 


ple of France.” 
When esked to amplify his point 


been listening to Welsh music. 
I have been listening to a Welsh ad- | 
dress which every one of you under- 
stands. In Ireland I have no doubt | 
Mr. Arthur Griffiths would be presented 
with an address written in Gaelic | 
which neither he nor anybody else in: 
the place would understand. We are a‘ 
nationality, and a very compact little | 
nationality, and not a bad one either. | 
“Supposing the bill which is given 
to Ireland is given to us in Wales. Let 
us take this as a bill for home rule for 
And from it I will now tell 
you what we get. The whole control 
of our education, higher, secondary 
and elementary, would go to the Welsh 
Parliament. That is a good start. The 
whole control of licensing would go to 
the Welsh Parliament. You could 
carry a reduction of licenses, you 
could carry anything that commended 
itself to the judgment of Wales with- 
‘out interference from the Imperial 
| Parliament, and that is a good start. 
And this the paltry compromise I am | 
The control of agri- 
‘culture in Wales would be under the) 
‘Welsh Parliament, the whole control 
of the mines in Wales, and quarries. 


Example of Wales 

“If Wales would be under the Welsh 
Partiament the whole control of every 
factory and workshop would be under 
the control of the Welsh Parliament. 
This is that paltry compromise. It 
means nothing, absolutely nothing. 
These courts, the assize court of quar- 
ter sessions, police court which is seen 
here carried on each of them in Ire- 
land in due course would be under 
control of the Irish Parliament. The 


regarding the application of correct 
thinking as a cure for the ills of 
Europe, Mr. Spoor said: “There has 
been great, and perhaps willful, mis- 
reading of the Russian situation by 
practically all the Allies. Human 
philosophy must admit the terrible 
excesses that were associated with the 
early days of the Bolshevist régime, 
and wisdom could not condone it. At 
the same time it would be just as un- 
wise to estimate the significance of the 
Russian revolution by those lament- 
able excesses as it would be to simi- 
larly judge any revolution in history. 
To British Labor it appears that, were 
the blockade against Russia raised | 
entirely, and.all threat of war on that. 
country removed, there are elements 
in Russia that would enable her to 
work out her own salvation, on lines 


the meeting, according to the call, is 
_to take 


in accord with her national genius, 
and containing no menace to the sta- 
bility of democratic government in} 


‘other countries.” 


| British Coal Dispute | 


With regard to the contest between | 
the coal miners of Great Britain and | 
the government, Mr. Spoor—whose | 
constituency is aimining one—said: “T | 
have observed, in some sectione of | 
the press, the suggestion that there is 
no unity amongst the trade unionists 
in Great Britain. That,suggestion is 
utterly wrong. Never. since there hae 
been a Labor movement has there 
been such extraordinary unity as at 
the present time. The notion, too, 
that Robert Smillie, president of the) 
Miners Federation, in this present) 
dispute is simply out for increased | 
wages is of course absurd to those | 


county court, ultimately the public 
health—not an unimportant matter for | 
the people of this country—the whole | 
of public health in Ireland, and in) 
Wales in the other case, would be/| 
under control of the local parliament. | 

Charities, old age pensions, health and | 

unemployment insurance, housing, not | 
an unimportant matter, not a paltry | 
matter, labor exchanges, friendly soci- 
eties, public works and most of the | 8 
taxation except customs and excise 
under control of the Welsh Parlia- 
ment. 

“Would you call] that a miserable, 
wretched, paltry bill if all these things 
were given to us here in Wales. I beg 
your pardon, I have not told you all. 
The railways of Ireland would be 
under the Irish control. It is more 
than we have ever asked and I am 


i 


to get for some time. 

' “Do not let us mislead the people 
with phrases. I will. tell you more 
what we are doing. The money we 
have advanced to Ireland to buy land 
and which the Irish farmers are pay- 
ing back in annuities (I forget what 
the amount is) as it comes due every 
year, we are handing it over as a pres- 
ent to the Irish Parliament to enable 
it to conduct its business. Supposing 
all the land in Wales had been bought, 
given to tenant farmers at 2% per 
cent rate of interest, and that 2% 
per cent were given as a present by 
the Imperia] Parliament to the Welsh 
farmers to begin business, would you 
go shooting down soldiers in the 
streets here because you were a 
trampled nationality. It is a shame 
and a fraud, the whole of this nation- 


ality. 
Light Ahead 

“Now I apologize for having taken 
up so much time but I have given an 
undertaking that I would deal with 
this position during my visit to Wales. 


who know him and his work. . What 
he and other trade leaders in Great 
Britain are actually wanting to se- 
cure is an improvement in the status 
of the worker. In other words, they | 
are wanting to approach nearer to) 
equality. 

“It is, of course, impossible to say 
what will happen if the threatened 
strike actually takes place; but judg- | 
ing by the temper of the men, as I 
have had occasion to know it during 
recent weeks, there is not the slight- 
est fear but that, so far as they are 
concerned, they will act unitedly and | 
to some purpose. 

Opinion Veering ‘Round | 

“Of course,” said Mr. Spoor, “the | 
trouble hae really come from the fail- | 
ure of the government to keep the | 
pledges it made to the miners when 1t | 


established the coal] commission last | 
year, and as the public is becoming 
informed of the situation, opinion is 
veering to the support of the miners. 
Whether public oninion is sufficiently 
informed, as yet, or not, remains, of 
course, to be seen. It should be un- 
derstood that the mines are still un- 
der government control, and part of 
the profits accruing from the industry 
are going direct into the national ex- 
chequer. 

“The miners naturally object to the 
war debt being met out of one partic- 
ular industry, and argue, quite rea- 
sonably, that some more equitable 
system should and could be devised, 
by which this taxation would be more 
fairly distributed. It simply means 
that the poor householder has to pay 
an altogether disproportionate share 
of the war debt, when he is called 
upon to pay the increased price ‘of his 
household coal. Personally I have 
very strong hopes that a strike will 
not take place, but that the govern- 
ment will see the wisdom of meeting 


This was the best opportunity which 


" 


the miners’ demands.” 


; can only mean the artificial depression 


'1, is due to the operation of unfair 


aging director of the Farmers National 
‘Council, stated on Saturday. 


evident that some other factor is in 


| equally clear that since Europe's pur- | 


CONFERENCE UPON 
FARM PRODUCTS 


Call to Those Interested, in 
Agriculture to Meet in Wash- 
ington to Discuss Markets and 
Adopt Measures of Protection 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

ATLANTA, Georgia—“Owing to the 
present demoralized condition of 
export and domestic marketing of 
farm products, and to the policy of 
artificial deflation announced by Sec- 
retary Houston, of the United States 
Treasury Department, contrary to the 
law of supply and demand, which have 
forced the market prices of many farm 
products below the cost of produc- 
_ tion,” official representatives of several 
agricultural associations have called 

a national conference of these asso- 
cations, to include the commissioners 
of agriculture of the various states 
and all other. interested agricultural 
producers, to meet in Washington on 
October 12 and 13. The purpose of 


| “definite action regarding 
market conditions which, if main- 
tained, will mean the loss of hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the farmers 
of the United States.” 

The call, addressed to the repre- 
sentatives of organized agricultural 
associations, to state commissioners 
of agriculture and to all others in- 
terested in the welfare of the farmers, 
is signed by Charles S. Barrett, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers Union; 
J. S.. Wannamaker, president of the 
American Cotton Association; John 
J. Brown, State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and member of the _ cotton 
states advisory board, and Charles A. 
Lyman, secretary of the national board 
of farm organizations. 

The call sets forth, among other. 
things, the following: 

“It is the duty of the government to 
assist agricultural producers -in the 
orderly handling and marketing of 
their products in unrestricted markets, 
on a basis of the law of supply and 
demand. 

“The price of farm products must 
not be below and should be above the 
cost of production. 

“Secretary Houston has moved di- 
rectly contrary to the policy of Con- 
gress in refusing to reestablish the 
war finance corporation, which was 
specially empowered to use up to $1,- 
000,000,000 to facilitate exports. No 
part of this sum has, as yet, been 
utilized. 

“It is absolutely necessary to agri- 
cultural and commercial life, before 
a proceeding further with production, 
to be assured as to what extent the 
policy of deflation will be carried. 

“The Federal Reserve System was 
organized largely to care for the 
orderly marketing of agricultural 
producte, and we believe that, in ac- 
cordance with law, it should now serve 
that end. 

“There is no surplus production 
today, and stagnation has come only 
through inability of producers to mar- 
ket their products on account of the 
absolute lack of governmental assist- 
ance, not to say governmental effort, 
to reduce prices on fgrm products. 

“The Houston policy of discourag- 
ing exports and encouraging imports 


of American farm products and put- 
ting our farmers on a basis of cheap 
foreign labor. 

“In view of these conditions, we 
feel it an imperative duty to meet at 
thie time, both to offer protest against 
government efforts to begin deflation 
with the farmer and to take definite 
steps to see that our products, at the 
period of harvest, are not depressed 
to a point where we shall have to 
mortgage our homes-and borrow funds 
to enable us to continue to meet the 
world demand of food and clothing.” 


Unfair Practices Claimed 


National Farmers Council Says Prices 
of Six Staples Have Fallen 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The lowering of the prices paid to 
farmers on wheat, corn, apples, pota- 
toes, cotton, and live stock, since July 


influences, George P, Hampton, man- 


This 
loss to the farmer, he declared, 
amounted to nearly $2,000,000,000. 
“The Secretary of Agriculture,” Mr. 
Hampton says, “on April 26 stated 
that assuming the pre-war consump- 
| tion in Europe, the wheat of the world 
‘late in February seemed to be about. 
103,000,000 bushels short of supply. 
Our wheat crop is at least 130,000,00C | | 
bushels less than the estimated pro- | 
duction of wheat on July 1. 
“The corn crop is approximately 10 
per cent greater than the estimate on 
July 1, and the potato crop ap- 
proximately 7 per cent greater. The 
cotton crop is approximately the same 
as estimated on July 1, as is also the 
yield of commercial apples. The farm 
price of these crops has fallen, how- 
ever, since July 1 from 15 to nearly 
60 per cent. The law of supply and 
demand does not justify any such re- 
duction in price and it is increasingly 


a large measure responsible for this 
serious blow to agriculture. 

“Between November 1, 1918, and 
September 1, 1920, the balance in | 
America’s favor on our merchandise | 
export account alone was well over | 
$6,000,000,000. Through private agen-. 
‘cles credits for exports have been 
granted abroad, without any security 
whatever, amounting to over $3,000,- 
000,000. It is apparent that some 
method: of restoring the trade balance 
between the countries to which Amer- 
ica has been exporting and ourselves 
must be established, or the huge vol- 
ume of exports cannot continue. It is 


2” 


“federal 


tion of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 


SHIPPING BOARD 
VESSELS’ RECORD 
Total of 20,615,402 Tons of 
Imports and Exports Handled 


by Them Through 49 United 
States Ports in the Past Year 


ure.’ It is equaily to the advantage of 
middlemen hoarders and of exporters 
of farm products that the prices to 
the farmers should be driven down. 
Neither the American nor the Euro- 
pean consumer of American farm 
products—judged from past experi 
ences—will benefit at all from the re- 
cent reduction of prices to fa~mers.” 
Mr. Hampten alleges that the mid- 
dieman hoarders have access to credit 
which is denied the primary producers 
of agricultural staples; a _ situation 
which does not benefit the consumers, 
injures the producers, and militates 
against the entire farming industry. 


VOLSTEAD ACT 
SUPPORT PLEDGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Shipping Board vessels in the fiscal 
year ending June 30 handled exports 
of 13,379,234 tons and imports of 
7,236,168 tons, a total of 20,615,402 
tons through 49 United States ports, 
according te @ statement of opera- 
tions issued yesterday as an analysis 
of Shipping Board work. Of the im- 
ports 24 per cent, or 1,720,733 tons, 
consisted of crude petroleum, show- 
ing that the days of national self- 
sufficiency for oil fuel are ended, at 
least until further resources are dis- 
covered. 

Exports were forwarded from 44 
ports and imports received at 31. Of 
the 49 ports, 26 handled more than 
$97 per cent of the traffic. New York 
City, of course, heads all ports with 
27.9 per cent of the total traffic, with 
Baltimore, Maryland; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; New Orleans,: Louisi- 
ana; Norfolk, Virginia; San Francisco, 
California; Newport News, Virginia; 
Savannah, Georgia; Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and Boston, Massachusetts, the 
remaining cities among the first 10 
ports. 


Five Leading Ports 

There were 18 ports handling ex- 
ports only, five handling imports only. 
Of the five ports leading in exports, 
three—New York, Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphfia—are in the North Atlantic 
region, and two—Norfolk and New- 
.port. News—in the South Atlantic 
Of the five ports leading in imports, 
three are the North Atlantic cities 
mentioned; the others are New Or- 
leans, on the Gulf of Mexico, and San 
Francisco, on the Pacific. The South 
Atlantic cities rank low in imports, 
but New Orleans and San Francisco 
rank sixth and seventh-in exports. 

The principal movement of Shipping 
Board vessels was to the Caribbean 
and the West Indies, these vessels 
handling 30.63 per cent of the total 
tonnage, or 6,313,878 tons. European 
Atlantic trade came next with 3,926,- 
"369 tons, and the United Kingdom 
third with 2,486,444 tons. The Orient, 
the Mediterranean, the River Plate, 
the west coast of South America, the 
Baltic, Brazil and Hawaii were the 
destinations next in order. 


Imports and Exports Under All Flags 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
AUGUSTA, Maine—James B. Perk- 


ins of Boothbay Harbor, Maine, the 
prohibition director for 
Maine, declared at the state conven- 


perance Union that he believes in 
prohibition and the Volstead Act and 
that the latter should not be amended 
unless to make it more stringent. 
Other speakers were Col. Fred N. 
Dow, son of Neal Dow, “father of 


prohibition,” Carroll L. Beedy, -con- 
gressman-elect, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Stevens Leavitt, daughter of Mrs. L. 
M. N. Stevéns, who was a national 
president: of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, of Portland, 
Maine. 

“We have read where jails have 
been closed, almshouses emptied, cots 
in hospitals no longer needed and de- 
posits in savings banks increased,” 
said Colonel Dow. “In the face of 
suck results, it will never be pos- 
sible again to restore the liquor traf- 
fic with the protection of the law. 

“I regret that there are men in 
this country who would want to loos- 
en the wolf and destroy national pro- 
hibition. Great as the achievement 
kas been, we have yet to encounter 
the most important crisis in the his- 
tory of our country. The forces of 
our enemies, the enemies of this 
great reform, are already marshaling 
and are hoping that there will be re- 
action strong enough to sweep them 
into power. Reactions come, but 
there is nothing whatever to be dis- 
couraged over in the outcome.” 


TAX PROBLEM UP TO STATE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York-—The prob- 
lem of raising funds which the New 
York City Board of Education must 
have for salaries, upkeep, ete., ex- 


cluding the construction of new 
buildings, which will be dealt sso From January 1 to June 30, 1920, 
through an issue of long term Bonds United States vessel’ carried exports 
will have to be met by the state,! 
through action of the Legislature, and | °f 11,591,446 cargo tons, of which more 
by the imposition of additional indirect | than 55 per cent (6,408,258 tons) was 
taxes, or the increase of the state’s| carried by Shipping Board vessels. 
= gn athe fo pages PN jon Imports carried by American vessels 
action of the city board of estimate, totaled 11,132,741 tons, over 37 per 
cent of which (4,220,802 tons) was 


sitting on Saturday. In order to keep 
the city tax rate down to about $2.85 | brought in by Shipping Board vessels. 
Of the total exports and imports 


per $100 of assessed values on real 
personal property, the board passed | .arried by vessels of all flags, 22,723,- 
165 tons and 14,675,019 tons respec- 


on only a $50,000,000 appropriation 
tively, Shipping Board vessels carried 


for the city’s educational needs, the 
balance to be borne in the manner 
above stated. approximately the same percentage in 
each direction, viz: nearly 29 per cent. 
So that of the entire foreign commerce 
of the United States in the first six 
months of 1920, 37,398,184 cargo tons, . 
over 28 per cent (10,620,060 tons), was 
carried by Shipping Board vessels. | 
The total foreign commerce of the 
United States for*the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1920, consisted of: exports, 
45,115,711 tons, and imports, 26,470,- 
531 tons, a total of 71,586,242 cargo 
tons. Of this total commerce Ship- 
ping Board vessels carried in exports 


LARGE SHIPMENT OF GOLD 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News O 

NEW YORK, New York—In addi- 
tion to bringing 2776 passenger, the 
Cunard liner Aquitania, arriving here 
on Saturday from Southampton, via 
Cherbourg, carried the largest ship- 
ment of gold a single steamship has 
ever brought here. The value of the 
gold was estimated at $18,500,000 in 
United States currency. Moet of it 
goes to the Federal Reserve Bank! 30 per cent (13,379,234 tons), in im- 
toward the payment of Great Britain's | ports 27 per cent, (7,236,168 tons), and 
share of the Anglo-French loan, due|of the total 28 per cent, (20,615,402 
on October 15. tons). 


‘BONWIT TELLER &CO - 
The Specally Shop of Onpinalions 


VIFTH AVENUE AT 3S™STREET, NEW YORK 


The Sports Apparel Department Features 


“GLEN LOGAN” TWEEDS 
IN SPORT APPAREL 


HAND LOOMED IN SCOTLAND 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR- 
BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


“GLEN LOGAN” TWEEDS are hand loomed 
in beautiful color tones and sun bleach. These fab- 
rics, exclusively Bonwit Teller & Co.’s, are devel- 
oped in exclusive golf suits, skirts, capes, coats, 
jackets, riding habits, breeches, skiing, skating and 
camp breeches. 


}/ 
ih 


Ready to Wear or Made to Order Garments 
from Samples of Our Own Stock of Materials 
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-credits committee con-| 


of an interna- 


conference resolution | 


sale of the manufactured article go- 


ing first to the repayment of the credit. 

“Realization of this system,” says 
the resolution, “has met with serious 
obstacles in many countries by rea- 
eon of the absence of legis‘ation ade- 
quately protecting the exporter during 
the stages of import, manufacture, re- 
export and sale. 

“The committee recommends that 
the Council of the League draw at- 
tention of the various governments to 
this question and that it intrust to a 
committee of legal and business ex- 
perts the task of proposing legislative 
measures suitable to attaining the end 
in view in each of the countries in- 
terested.” 

Among the other questions in which 
the committee considers progress 
might be effected with advantage are 
standardization of the different laws 
on bills of exchange and bills of lad- 


ing, reciprocity in conditions to which | 


the branches of foreign banks are sub- 


eration of the claims of bearers’ se- 
curities, the coupons of which are un- 
paid, measures to insure the protec- 
tion of thrift and an international 
agreement on the subject, of lost, 
stolen or destroyed securities. 


Necessity for League 

The resolution concludes: “In the 
course of the deliberations the com- 
mittee was constantly impressed with 
the fact that all or nearly all the pro- 


posals submitted to it require, up to 
a certain point, the intervention of 
the League of Nations. The commit- 
tee unanimously associates itself with 
this tendency. It considers it most im- 
portant to extend the financial pro- 
gram, the international cooperation 
which the League inaugurated and 
strives te promote with the object of 
improving the general situation and 
maintaining the peace of the world.” 

The trade committee’s report de- 
clares that “the first condition to a 


résumption of international trade is a 


restoration of real peace, the cenclu- | 


sion of the wars being waged, and | 
the assured maintenance of peace in| 
the future.” It then proposes the fol-, 
lowing resolution: 

“The conference trusts that the | 
League of Nations will lose no oppor- ! 
tunity to secure a full restoration and 
the continued maintenance of peace. 

“Improvement of the financial posi- 
tion largely depends upon the gen-| 


pared to assist one another ih the 
restoration of economic life,” saye the 
report, “and to make every effort to 
bring about within their own frontiers 
the sincere collaboration of all groups 
of citizens and to secure conditions 
which would give to work and thrift 
the liberty to produce their results.” 

Credits should not be accorded di- 
rectly by governments, in the opinion 
of the committee, apart from particu- 
lar decisions dictated by national in- 
terests or humanity. The chief obsta- 


‘cle to credits is lack of security in the 


borrowing countries. The committee 
finds that no single system could by 
itself provide for the different needs of 
various countries, and that measures 
sufficiently elastic to be adaptable to 
every variety of circumstance are nec- 
essary. So, it proposes an interna- 
tional organization. 

This organization having been 
formed and placed at the disposal of 
the states desiring credit to pay for 


‘ject in the different countries; consid- | essential imports, the borrowing states 


would notify the international organi- 
zation regarding the assets they are 
prepared to pledge as security and 
would come to an understanding as to 
the conditions under which those 
pledged assets would be administered. 

Bonds issued against this guarantee 
would be used as collateral for credits 
covering the cost of the commodities. 
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PRINCE'S MESSAGE TO 


AUSTRALIAN PEOPLE 


|fore the war Europe never considered | 
|the financial state of the British do-| 
| minions—to go further it might be said 
en- | that England herself was not seriously 


Special to The Christian Sctence Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


BRISBANE, Queensland—The 


FINANCIAL POSITION 
OF AUSTRALIA FAIR 


Commonwealth's Resources Are 
Unique and If People Rise to 
the Occasion and Stop Strik- 
ing, Finances Will Improve 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The financial 
position of many civilized nations is 
causing apprehension and anxiety. [n 
Europe the situation is particularly in- 
volved, and although financiers of 
world standing are working at high 
pressure to straighten out the compli- 
cated position, it cannot be said yet 
that the outlook is too hopeful. The 
talk of huge indemnities may remain 
at that—mere talk; it would not help 
any country to enforce payment—the 


| 


£350,000,000, and if this be added to 
the debts of the Australian states, it 
will be found that it reaches £746,- 
000,000 or roughly the amount of 
the British national debt in July 
1914. Although latest intelligence 
from Australia indicates a _  sat- 
isfactory state of affairs, her 
heavy financial commitments re 
quire delicate handling. Strikes have 
been prevalent, and of a serious na- 
ture, and have caused much appre- 
hension to the authorities. The ever 


EAT TRUST OPPOSED 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


This is especially applicable to Aus- | M 
tralia,.where distances are 80 great. 
and many hundreds of miles have to. 
be traversed in bringing produce to) 
the capital cities and to the coast. from its Australasian News Office 

To sum up, the financial position of| wrLLINGTON, New Zealand— 
Australia is no worse than that of  nder a law directed at the American 


other countries, and, if anything, the | meat trust, Messrs. Armour & Co. are 


increasing demand for reduction in 
working. hours is not a good sign at 
a time when a gupreme effort should 
be made to produce wealth. Austra- 
lian bankers are beginning to think 
of the large government loans falling 
due within the next few years. 

The recent failure of the Queens- 
land Premier’s financial mission to 
Londop has not improved matters. 
Queensland legislation, it hag been al- 
leged, militated against Mr. Theo- 
dore’s success. His failure has been 
a set-back to Australian finance, and 
as other etates appeal to the money 
market Queensland’s failure will be 


remembered. and it will not help their b Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


prospective loans or renewals. In each 
year up to 1955 Australian loans fall 
due, and during the next seven years, 


result would be calamitous at the pres- 
ent time. 


The financial collapse of any emi- 


nent European country would seri-' 
ously rebound on other countries; it| 000,000 of commonwealth war loans. 


is, therefore, right that strenuous ef-|If the London money market does 


forts should be made to buttress the| not improve it will not be an easy 
financial walls of Europe, and by so/| Matter to renew these loans. They and that in any case a careful selec- | 
Be- | mostly carry a 4 per cent rate of in-| 


‘terest and it ig not conceivable that. 


doing save millions from misery. 


they can be renewed at that figure 
iW 
colonial loans works out at 7 per cent. 


hen today the actual yield on some. 


thusiastic welcome given to the Prince concerned with the relatively small 
of Wales by the Queenslard Labor finances of her colonies and domin- 
Government, and particularly by Mr. | ions. From time to time Canada. Aus- 


Fihelly, the Acting Premier—in the 
past an extremely outspoken advo- 
cate on the subject of Ireland—were 
a feature of the royal tour which re- 
cently ended in Australia. ; 


At a state banquet given in honor 
of the Prince in Brisbane the Acting 
Premier presided, 


the Roman Catholic Archbishop. 
extraordinary ovation followed 
Prince’s speech, the guests cheering 
for five minutes. 

In his speech the Acting Premier 


eral restoration of peace and also| said that the Prince had endeared 


conference continue | transactions.” 


activities 

'abroad,” the committee is of the opin- 

f, when Gustave Ador,/ion that this aid should be accorded 
t of the Swiss Con-' 

countries and not through an increase 

of paper money. 

will be cent to the| 


The | 
corded those countries which are pre- 
| oy Hatt AR iL iide intaatha! ' nif mirth ih 
organization by the | =. stdin 
permanent financial or- ~ 
the League's headquar- 


good will between the various na-| 
tions. The conference particularly | 
indorses the declaration of the | 
Supreme Council of March 8, ‘that, 
the states that have been created or | 
enlarged as a result of the war should 
at once reestablish full and friendly 
cooperation and arrange for wmnre- 
stricted interchange of commodities.’ ” 


Free Trade Clause 


This committee does not mention 
the tariff, but proposes a resolution 
“that within such limits and at such 


times as may appear possible each 
country should aim at the progressive 


restoration of the freedem of com- 
merce which prevailed before the 
war, including withdrawal of artificial 
restrictions on trade and discrimina- 
tion in prices against external com- 
merce.” 

The necessity of the repair, im- 
provement and economical use of the 
transport systems of the world, par- 
ticularly of the countries affected by 
the war. is dwelt upon in this re- 
port. 

The committee on _ international 
credits reiterates the demand of the 
preceding committee for peace be- 
tween all peoples as a prerequisite 
to “the normal working of the finan- 
cial markets.” 

It also Says: “The outstanding finan- 
cial questions resulting from. the 
war must be made the subject of defi- 
nite settlement and put into execution. 
Finances can be restored, but the re- 
vival of credits requires these pri- 
mary conditions—the restoration of 
order. in public finances, purging of 
currencies and freedom of commercial 


In view of the fact that general im- 
provement requires considerable time 
and that “it is not possible for certain 
countries to restore their economic 
without assistance from 


only from the savings of the lending 


/ 


Credits Question Discussed 


“This aid can only be effectively ac- 


}shown yourselves, 


himself to all and there was not a/ not borrowed a penny, but had as- 
woman from the border to} sumed responsibility for certain debts 


man or 
the capital who had not literally taken 
him to his heart. 

“He is a man well fitted and 
equipped to occupy the place so capa- 
bly heid by his fathar. The tradi- 


tions of the British race wil] live and; Treasury held 
He has traveled | quantities. 


be inspired by him. 
the Seven Seas—his father’s ships | 
practically own those seas. Here in 


tralia, South Africa, and other colonies 
borrowed small sums from England 
and a £5,000,000 loan was considered 
exceptional. 


Financed Her Army 


The high water mark of colonial 


finance was reached toward the end 


of the last century, when loans bear- 


and among those | ing the modest rate of 3 per cent in- 
present were the papal delegate and| terest 


An | London. 
the | cent above that of the British consols, 


were sucessfully floated in 
This figure was only % per 


the premier security of the world. 
Australia might be cited to illustrate 
the position of colonial finance today. 
Before the war the Commonwealth had 


Higher Interest Demanded F 
Investors demand double their for- 
mer interest, and are getting it. 
factor may restrict 
from borrowing freely. 
lian financiers are seriously consider- 
ing the situation may be gathered from 


This | ployment in Great Britain is as seri-| 


the Dominions | 


That Austra- | 
_ada-—that is if they can get away. 
find, however, that all the North At- 
‘lantic lines are booked up for a year, 


| 


i 
' 


j 


cog ys gee Oe 
u , land. The company was form o- 
ple rise to the occasion and do not in- | cally, but it is reported to be con- 
dulge in interminable strikes, there is necteg with the big American firm of 
no reason why the Commonwealth | the same name, and it is regarded here 
financial position should not gradually | as an offshoot of the trust. 

ee prenrtne a rr no pov-|- The New Zealand law requires that 

ers uro 

erty as § un te ; n - pe— a firm shall not export meat without 
tne standard of living for all people /a license, and the government has re- 
is a high one, but this happy condition | fused to issue a license to Armour & 
cannot continue unless the people'co. A petition signed by some of the 


| make up their minds to work, and | jargest sheep farmers has been pre- 


| 


1921-1927, the states alone have to re- | 
pay £135,000,000 in addition to £208,-. 


work hard. Time alone will show sented to Parliament asking for the 
whether the Australian democracy |issue of a license, on the ground that 
will prove its metal or not. the glut in the British meat market 
haa Ra een E soe ae makes it desirable that some part of 


CANADA OBTAINING _|aercen sat ether marteta 
BETTER IMMIGRANTS| ‘the Farmers Unica, whic 


The Farmers Union, which repre- 
sents the smaller farmers, opposes the 
petition.- The reply of the government 
' will be a refusal to issue a license. The 


from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario—That in spite of | 
the readiness of immigrants of a de-| 
sirable character to come from Great | 
Britain to Canada, next year’s immi- 


gration to the Dominion must depend | 
| first upon the employment situation, | 


i 


' 
; 


the fact that some Australian banks. 


have amalgamated, thereby adopting) 
the policy of some of the great Eng- | 


lish banking institutiors. The ten- | spring, but it will be a year before the, 


dency of Australia to follow in this di- 


rection will certainly strengthen her | 


position in meeting 
helping trade generally. 


mains, however, that the financial 


| problems to be faced in the near tu- 


ture will tax the greatest intellect. 
An interesting feature in Australian 
finance was mentioned by Mr. Watt, 


the then treasurer, in introducing the 
Supply Bill in June last year. In 
in connection with the northern terri- |S6peaking of war finance he stated that 
tory, and the cost of certain trans-/Australia had raised locally over £193,- 
ferred state properties. The federal | 500,000—a fine tribute to the resources 
government issued notes for a few;0°f the people of the Commonwealth, 
millions, but as against this the} who believe in raising loans locally as 

gold in considerable | far as possible in order to keep their 


The individual states, | money in the country. | 
however, on June 30, 1914, were in- Taxation has risen in Australia per 


debted to the extent of £ 317,500,000, | head of the population from £4 14s. 


Queensland we are orly rn outpost | Today they owe about £ 400,000,000, | in 1914 to £8 18s. in 1919, and there 


of the Empire, but we ar? a very 
loyal one. . 

“I want to ask the Prince to take'| 
back a message to the hom, folk. | 
Tell them, sir, that in Queensland, in| 
Australia, we have the makings of a. 
great nation, so that, without ask- | 
ing the reason why, they should help 
us to make our country a good one.” | 


When thé Prince rose to reply he 
was unable to speak for minutes be- 
cause of the enthusiasm. He assured | 
them that Queensland had put the'| 
crown upOn a most wonderful experi- | 
ence. 


“Just now, when; alas, my tour of. 
Australia is nearly over, it is par- 
ticularly to the future of the Com- 
monwealth that my thoughts turn. 
My visit to Australia has <aught me 
that the way in which your ‘diggers’ 
volunteered and fought and won is 
not something unique or out cf the 
way, which will never happen again. 
but the natural outcome of the na-. 


tional feeling which is going to make | Commonwealth had a national debt of matter, and retards development. | 


Australia one of the great progres- 
sive nations of the world. Their free’ 
and gallant services in the war have. 
the Empire, athd 
the world what you are and what you 
can do. With such a spirit tn its men 
and women, Australia has a splendid 
future in its grasp. I came to Aus- 
tralia already feeling a strong bond 
of comradeship with your troops. 


'having increased their indebtedness by | are no signs of reduction. 
nearly :£193,000,000 since federation in 
| 1901. 

The Commonwealth decided to bear|iness; their reserve funds are also in| 
|the financial burden of equipping and 4 satisfactory state, and this also ap- 


‘prepared to meet her in every way, 
but 
‘made up her mind to show the world 
a spirit of independence, and financed, 
maintained, equipped, and transported! sign of a downward tendency. 


ber exceeded 400,000. 


I i 


shall leave it. feeling even a stronger. 


the Aus- 


my 


bond of comradeship with 
tralian people as a whole and 
heart will always be with them 
their-mighty task of building up a 
solid British fabric of freedom, jus- 
tice, and security, with fair play for 
all upon this vast continent.” 
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acteristic of 1. Magnin & Co. selective processes, 


Women’s 
New Fashions 


Gathered with that energy and prudence char- 


in | 


The Aus- 
| tralian banks show éatisfactory bal- 
ance sheets and increase in their bus- 


plies to the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, founded by the government. 
Despite, however, the stability shown 


dispatching troops to Europe and 
other theaters of war. England was 


although a young country she 
faced that wages are ever on the in- 


crease, and the cost of living shows no 


her army during the war period. Not | 


only this, but her troops were the) Railway Development Hampered 


best paid in the world, and their num-| Many proposals in Australia for 
Apart from the | railway development are held up for 


in these quarters, the fact has to be! 


liabilities and_ 
The fact re- | 


6 


labor. 


and secondly upon shipping facilities, | 


tion will be exercised, is the statement | 
of the Hon. J. A. Calder, Minister of | 
Immigration and Colonization, who/| 
has just returned from a visit to Eng- | 
land. “People are willing and anx-'| 


_ing. 


Dominion, says the Prime Minister, is 
willing to sell meat to the United 
States, but will do so on bills of lad- 
It will not give the meat trust a 
footing in New Zealand. 

The Farmers Union, in additién to 
opposing the licensing of Armour & 
Co., is asking that Vesty Brothers shall 
be prevented from operating In New 
Zealand. Vesty Brothers own freez- 
ing works and do an export business in 
the North Island. They are regarded 
as a British firm, but it is stated that 
in 1914 or 1915 they moved their head 


ious to come,” he said, “and the sur- | 
plus population of Great Britain is | 
from 600,000 to 1,250,000. If unem- | 


office from London to New York to 
escape British war taxation, and that 
if they are not actually a trust firm, 
ous this winter as it is looked fer jpome of their methods are those of a 
3 P trust. 
there will be a big movement to cag New Sealand fasmeca: tele cee 
unjustly, regard the American meat 
trust as their enemy. They have felt 
its pressure in Britain and they sus- 
pect that it has moved them in this 
country. They consider that the Amer- 
ican packers scored heavily during the 
: br 'war, when New Zealand meat, bought 
influx is heaviest. ‘by the British Government at a rela- 
7Re Minister stated that 3 better | tively low price, was sold to the Brit- 
type of immigrant is now coming from | ish consumers ata very high price, the 
the United Kingdom than ever before. | aigorence being used to pay high 
This, he says, is due to the more care- | ) pices for American meat. 
ful system of selection. Speaking of | But the farmers, as a matter of fact. 
“bonusing” immigration he stated that} are fairly well protected. Many of the 
Canada was willing to do away with it | jn portant freezing works in this coun- 


for regular and tourist traffic, and a 
certain number of immigrants. The 
shipping situation should improve by | 


patriotism of a young country with |/ack of funds, and when 7 per cent is | 


fine army in the field—not unexpected | 100k promising for the future railway 


from men of English race at a time! development in 
of crisis—the surprising point was: Yet railways are of paramount im- 


that Australia successfully financed | partance. Last year it 
them. | that they were not in a satisfactory 


Strikes Prevalent 
At the beginning of the year the | which, in a new country, is a serious. 
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Everything a Man Wears Except Shoes 


TEIN-BLOCH Smart Clothes are my 
leaders—but all other requisites for the 
well-dressed man sold in my store are worthy 
of such leadership. And I try to'make my 
service correspondingly praiseworthy. 


A Fine Line of Studingion Overcoats 
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was shown! 


financial condition; fares and freight | 
. charges have recently been increased, | 


the Commonwealth. | 


but that the other dominions would try are cooperative concerns con- 
not. “The immigrants we are after,” trolled by them. The railways are 
he said, “are particularly farmers,)| government-owned and th» rates con- 
and farm laborers. We also want do- | sistently favor the farmers. The farm- 
mestics, It would be very helpful if! ing districts are strongly represented 
farmers would give more attention to,on the boards controlling the ports. 
better housing facilities for their! Add the facts that the farmers are par- 
As regards domestics there is | ticularly well organized and that a ma- 
just as great a shortage of this class/ jority of the members of the govern- 
in Great Britain as in Canada. They | ment are farmers, and it will be seen 
are not disposed to go back to service! that the interests of the man on the 
after a taste of industrial life during | land are strongly upheld in this coun- 
the war.” i try. 


For refinement: 
a grand piano 


What is the right setting for a grand piano? 


Any home that seeks to radiate refinement 
and charm! 


Do grand pianos belong only in the homes 
of the rich? 


By no means—there are charming grand 
pianos at a moderate price! 


On our floors this week we have grand 
pianos in all sizes, from dainty, compact 
“Baby Grands” to noble “Concert 
Grands.” 


We cordially invite you to come in and 
study these instruments. Let us show you 
how you may establish a grand piano in 
place of your upright. We will take your 
present upright in partial exchange. 


Convenient lerms gladly arranged 


Dealers in Steinway and other Pianos, Pianola 
and Duo-Art Pianos, Victrolas and Records, 
Player Rolls, Musical Instruments, Sheet Music. 


Mme. EMILIE 


EXCLUSIVE MILLINERY | 


Gowns, Suits, Waists and Novelties 


(278 Post Street 2nd Floor 
| SAN FRANCISCO 


H.S. Crocker Co., Inc. 


Engravers 
565-571 Market Street 
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OAKLAND. CAL.—Fourteenth 
and Clay Sts. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Ninth 
and J Sts. 

STOCKTON, CAL.—325 East 


Main St. 
— CAL.—J and Merced 
s. 


SAN JOSE. CAL.—182 South 
First St 

SPOKANE. WASH. — 808 
Sorrcue Ave. 

TACOMA, WASH.—928 Broad- 


wev. 
SEATTLE. WASH. — Third 
Ave. at Pine St. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Sixth and 
Morrison Sts. 


Sleeves 
$4.35 each 


Ginghams—Plain Blue or Pink 
Small Blue or Pink Check—$4.50 each 
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Our Holland Bulbs Arrive 


This Month 
Ask for Our Illustrated Fall Catalogue 


HARRY E,. HALLAWELL 


256-256 Market Street, San Francisco, Caf. 
a0), saa ae iene 


Moreover from lavish costume to simple offering, our 
assortments are priced at an unsparingly 
low margin. 
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CY 
Q JARNERO 


at Fiume by Ga- 
munzio of His Re- 
s Preceded by 
His Constitution 


spor lent of The Christian 


Monitor 


Themes part in picturesque processions, 
while the port of Fiume, once the. 
Fiume, | 


rival of Trieste, lies idle. 


writes the “Corriere della Sera” epi-. 
gramatically, “lives on the provisions 
of the Red Cross and the forcible. 


acts” of d’Annunzio, who seizes ships, | 


| Commissioner Consults Experts 


who were. 


as he has himself said, after the 
fashion of those “uskoks,” 


in the seventeenth century, the ter-— 


ror of the Liburnian coast. 


Italian Labor Troubles 


The seizure of workshops 
metal-workers in _ several 
towns has aroused some alarm 
home, which has, as usual, 


by the 


al . 


—Italy at the present | aggerated abroad. But the worst would 


- among those happy | 
5 have no history. Al- 
; y the declaration of 
ce of Fiume by the poet’ 
| jo, serious labor 
at the two great 
Milan and Turin, 


ek 


of the French and | 


ers at Aix-les-Bains, 
ention to Italian affairs. | 
mn Italy as a modern, 
| less attention abroad | 
an art gallery and a 


‘proclamation of the. 
5 Quarnero” on Sepem- | 
ys before the anniver- 
tpedition which seized 
, had been expected, 
Teansio has never | 
ortance of preliminary t 
her of his plays or. 
oclamation was pre-— 


me ch his prolific fancy 
. this new state on the. 
a Jugo-Slavia. | 


2 Maker 


cl te seen a pianist 
¢ Poland, might cease 
a poet turned constitu-. 
al ne, whose poetic | 
¥ celebrated during the 
nference, was a can-| 
presidency of the. 

© in 1849, and the Eng- 
or, was an ambassador... 
hese topsy-turvy times, 
“usually lawgivers, and. 
1 of a medieva! Italian 
a modern democracy— 
constitution of the 
he Quarnero’—is an 
im mt in history, for 
ly parallel is the: tiny 
ic of San Marino, since 
pret of its ancient 
10 years ago. : 

no, Gabriel D’An- 
owed the name of | 
seven ministers of 
present “Captains- 

n Marino were formerly 
Sau Marino, too, 
“Avengo” for the’ 
Council of the’ 
n the other hand, this | 
os On contains provisions | 
ult of music as a} 
fon, and the cult of the, 


eee 
A, 


oa Savor of Plato's ideal teach his full liberty of action. 


| than of any actual | 
o T on, i”, | 


| 


S criticisms have 
the internal regula- 
State. Although its) 
Bsly “respects every re-. 
Berovided that no citi-| 
religious belief and its 
for not perform- 
Scribed by the law,” 
Administration of 
to the poet, point- | 
new constitution is | 
n-Christian, but has. 
, in contrast with the 
of the times of St. 
isi and Dante.” 
! Council has resigned, 
Siders that its func- 
union with Italy, not 
t State, but its differ- 
abiey the poet does not 
stility to his policy. 
than these interna! dis- 
s the criticisms passed 
bhable external conse- 
ibriele d’Annunzio's act. 
in @ Italian journal, the 
Sera,” and the officia! 
2 ench Foreign Office, | 
point out that the poet, 
the independence of 
" | the Treaty of London 
Ssigned to the Croats) 
at document, which con- 
asis of the Italian claim 
Daimatia. Both news- 
irrefragable logic add. 
yet has invoked the right 
Self-decision, he cannot 
» right to the Jugo-Slavs 
‘form the large major- 
4 ion of Dalmatia as- 
y by the London treaty. 
er the recent publication 
ino’s telegram of March 
9 is no escape from the | 
se: either the Treaty 
d Northern Dalmatia to 
_Jugo-Slavia; or self- 
ethich would probably | 
0 Italy, and would cer- 
orthern Dalmatia, except 
in Overwhelmingly Ital-. 
avia. But in this lat-. 


<i 
a i ¢ 
a * 


Kcuse 
2 


iemes of Baron Son- | 


7 Of which the London 
e corner stone? 


ae 


i Mr. Giolitti and Mr. 
A ix-les-Bains have de- 
T ect negotiations should 
vith the Jugo-Slavs and 
‘abinet has washed its 
ubriele d’Annunzio’s ex- 
at the Belgrade Cabinet 
8 to be seen. But, as 
mmunication of the two. 
} indicated at Aix-les-— 
question will be a | 

n peace, as long 15 
olved. Meanwhile, the 
itiful speeches and 
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/ provement 


’ 


‘should be far less 


ally as a minor, 


|, Cuneo — 
appeal to Mr. 


France 


| Africa. 


appear to be now over, especially as. 
the Moderate section of the workers, 
headed by Mr. d’Aragona, has gained 
a decisive victory by a very large 
number of votes at the meeting held 
in Milan. Mr. 
the authority derived from a visit to 
Soviet-ridden Russia, and was able 


— -to point out that the Russian system 


was no more a success than- the 


“ateliers”’ 
French Revolution 
which in 
the present, only in 1920 the means of 
revolutionary propaganda and inter- 
communication are much 
more rapid than in the famous revo- 
lutionary year of the last century. 

In Italy, as elsewhere, Bolshevist. 
agents have been signaled, but the 
average Italian possesses a large fund. 
of shrewd common sense, and is a cau- | 
tious cultivator of his own personal 
interests. In Italy, too, as elsewhere, | 
‘certain groups of capitalists 


of 1848, a year 


fact. Probably one result of the 
movement will be the gradual alter- 


ation of the present relations between 


Capital and Labor in the great Italian 
industrial centers. 
Foreign readers should be cautious 


Italian agitators, which are apt to be 
exaggerated for two reasons. 
lialians, like the Irish, do not mean 
al] that they say, and the violent 
speeches of their agitators must not 
be taken literally; there are also per- 


of the workmen during the’ 
‘sioner chose H. 


many respects resembles | 


The | 


Italian | 


been ex- | 


‘ing native 

d’Aragona spoke with. and has placed the preliminary 

enthusiast 

knowledge of local 

this purpose the chief native commis-_ T waa 
| sof B 

S. Keigwin, one of the. Pe uildings 


him, : ; 
immediate 


pu ;: 
sojourn in England to collect informa- | PU™P°8®S 
of | 


have | the outset, 


sis of the romantic made huge profits during the war, and \is interesting. 
‘the workmen are well aware of the. 


| 


handling of such materials to the com-. wae 
which can be placed side by side and 


.| tier on tier. 


sons ready for economic or other rea- | 


sons to take the opportunity for injur- 
ing Italian trade and traffic, includ- 
ing the lucrative tourist traffic. 
other lands, Italy is suffering from the 
aftermath of the war; but her inter- 
nal condition is not anything like as 
dark as it has been painted by people 
who believe all that they hear or mag- 


nify for interested purposes every in- 


dustrial conflict into a revolution. 


After Aix-les-Bains 


Mr. Giolitti has now visited both his 


French and British colleagues, and the | ; 
o- . vs : documents have been consulted with- 


Aix-les-Bains conference has been the 


mane | derived from men who had had ex-. 


/ perience 


‘continuation of that of Lucerne. Both | 
' Nigerians Made Pottery 


the French and the Italian premiers, 
as the former told the writer, 


were. 


satisfied with the results of this, their | 
first meeting. They found themselves | 


reserving 
It is to 
/be hoped that these conversations in 


while on that of Russia, 


.the famous Savoyard watering-place 


may tend toward a permanent im- 
in Italo-French relations 
and to a moderation of the language 


till lately used by the chauvinist press 


on both sides of the Alps. 
France and Italy are necessary to 
one another, and. as was said at Aix, 


which formed 
the conclusion of the late war. Both 
also have need of a close alliance with 
Great Britain, and this triple bond 
irksome to Italy 
than the old Triple Alliance, because 
Germany always treated her Italian 
instead of an equal. 
At the same time, those who have 
followed the evolution of Italo-French 
relations from the riots at Aigues- 
Mortes some 25 vears ago to the con- 
ference of Aix-les-Bains will not 
too sanguine that an idyll between 
“the two Latin sisters” has been estab- 
lished for ever. 

For some years to come the Ger- 
mans will not be in a position to do 
inuch for their Italian friends, whereas 
the French can offer to the latter im- 
mediate commercial advantages, such 
as were outlined at Aix. There 
for example, 
long-projected 
a question 
Giolitti, 
resents Cuneo in Parliament. 
above all, both Great 
should remember, 


Nice to 
should 


railway from 
which 


with Italy, 
benefit her is quite as important 
the benefits themselves. 
makyth man,” 
ham; they also make alliances. 


BRITISH WAR COMRADES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 


RHODESIA TO AID 
NATIVE INDUSTRIES 


— a oe ee ee 


as to Teaching Agriculture, 


Pottery and Basket Making 
Trades 


and Other Useful 


-_——— a 
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By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—The govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia has done | 
a wise thing. It has promoted an in- 
quiry into the best means of develop- 
industries in that coun- 
try, 
investigations in 
who 


the 
has also 
conditions. 


special 
For 


commissioners serving under 
special leave being granted for a 


tion about industries capable 
adaptation to the conditions of natives 
‘in Southern Rhodesia. 
these investigations has now 
issued as a government paper and 
presented to the Legislative Council. 
Mr. Keigwin’s researches took a 


hands of an. 


to have been a somewhat unexpected | 
development. Applying for information 
to one of the best factories, the Dryged | 
Company at Leicester, Mr. Keigwin | 
was taken into a museum belonging | 


to the firm, and shown samples of These Laws, 


native basketry and matting from 


Northern Rhodesia and Central Africa, 


| BRITISH WOMEN 


which were considered to be of the 
very highest excellence for workman-| 


Ship and material. 

Apart from the strange circum- 
| Stance that the commissioner was able 
| to get more accurate information 


abies an industry in territories north 


| 


| 


The report of. 
been | 


turn which he may have expected from : 


but which none the less 
Though England sup- 


plied the information, yet it was only. 
in a minor degree that English manu- | 


factures could be observed with profit. 


are interdependent; 
tained or self-supplying. 


them into what is desired. So far as 


chosen 
be observed 


were 


could first 


from the 
pletion of the finished article. 

But. this was not often possible; 
and thus, while England remained the 
center of the commissioner's investi- 
gations, his information was chiefly 


of developing industries 
under conditions more or 
analogous to those of Rhodesia. 
perts from all parts of the world be- 


inary 


possible, places in the British Isles. 


where every process ‘: 
| Sists of earth rammed into rectangular 


less | 


Ex: Scheme Outlined 


came, in fact, his ibrary, and he took | 


people down from whatever shelves 
he could reach, with results that attest 
the breadth and ardor of his search. 
Nowhere else than in the British Isles 


in the same compass. 


To take one example; that of pot- 


tery and tiles. 


One’was employed for many 
the government of Nigeria, 


and was able to show the commissioner 


they are both interested in the main- | 
tenance of the treaties, 


photographs of crude earthenware pots 


made by the natives of West Africa be- 
fore they had received European help. 
These were just like the vessels turned 
out by the Rhodesian population today. 
Then there followed pictures of the 
serviceable and beautiful articles made 
by the same Nigerians after a few 
years’ instruction 
potter's wheel. 

It seems that at first the progress 


was slow, but once the natives real- 


| people. 


be | 


‘tory clay in Rhodesia and that the na-_ 


ig, 
the construction of the! 
in a central training school. 
because he rep- | essential 
But, | 
Britain and, 
in dealing | 
that the way in which they | 
as. 
“Manners | 
said William of WykKe- | 
land. 


ized that they could do these things for 
themselves’ the number of learners rap- 
idly increased, and there followed a 


creat competition among the rest to: 
their own | 


made by 
informant 


things 
The other 
for years in 
started a business near Johannesburg. 
He found clays of the best quality in 
each place. Both men are of opinion 
that there must be plenty of satisfac- 


purchase 
worked 


tives can be taught to turn out good 
pottery and tiles. 


Roman Type of Kiln 

As to kilns, there would be no dif- 
ficulty in building one of brick, with 
a proper up-and-down draft, for use 
Keigwin's 


element of Mr. 


scheme is 
mately to work in 
without white supervision. What was 
to be done? Here came in the special 
knowledge of Mr. Hopkins of Cam- 
berwell, who is recognized as one of 
the greatest pottery experts in Eng- 
He sketched out a plan of a 


_kiln of the type that the Romans used, 
| explaining that it was so simple that 


any native potter could construct one 


for himself. 


CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—The ob- | 


jects and scope of the Empire Confer- 


early next year is for the purpose of 
considering the hest means of helping 
the returned sailor and soldier; 
to bring about a closer union of the 


also. 


different former service men’s asso-. 
ciations in the Empire, and to devise | 


ways and means of eontinuing the 


through the great war. 
the. United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
tralia. New Zealand, Tasmania, India, 
Rhodesia, and the Union of South 
Earl Haig has accepted the 


invitation to attend the conference. 


Initial Displays of 
The Autumn Mode 
Se 
SUITS, WRAPS, FROCKS, 
GOWNS, BLOUSES and 
MILLINERY 


Second at Pine 
SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 


bonds of comradeship which have been | 
established 
Representatives will be present from | 


i 
. 


When basketry and chair-making 


were under consideration, there seems 
ence which is to be held in Cape Town) 
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UPRIGHT, GRAND and 
PLAYER-PIANOS 
VICTOR 
BUSH & LANE 
~. COLUMBIA 

Talking Machines 


RECORDS 
PLAYER ROLLS 


Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise 
. “Everything Pertaining to Music” 


Seattle Store 1519 THIRD AVE. 


" 


Cape Town and then. 


But an 


to accustom natives ulti-| 
their own kraals. 


the details of the 
_dealt with in the report, 
ested 
could so varied a collection of living | may O° glad to have a general view of 

the commissioner’s scheme. 
have the control of all the work com- 
bined under one dep&rtment to which 


Mr. Keigwin got into | central school, 


in agreement on all current questions, touch with two men of African expe- 
rience. 


,years by 


HARDWARE 


of the Zambesi, by making inquiries at 
Leicester rather than at Salisbury,. in 


) 


/autumn by 


the same region of Africa, there is this 


point to be noted, that Bantu tribes 
to the south of the continent appear 
to have lost, or perhaps never to have 


|Peace Treaty the government of each 


as 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—A slight misap- 
prehension seems to exist in the minds 
of some people in regard to the con- 
ventions passed at Washington last 
the International Labor 


Conference. By the terms of, the 


country that was represented at Wash- 


gained, the proficiency in the basket- | 


weaving of Bantus nearer the center 
of Africa. There is variation also as 
regards skill in wood-carving, an oc- 
cupation about which Mr. 
has not much to say. 


Seven jndustries are indicated as of 
importance for teaching 
(1) hides and skins; (2) 
food production; (3) rope and 
(5) pottery and tiles; (6) carpentry 
and wagon work; (7) smithing. In 
addition to these upon the horizon, so 
to speak-—are needlework, laundry and 
housework for women; and, still fur- 
ther out of range, weaving. 

Mr. Keigwin asks himself what type 
of building within the reach of ordi- 


advance toward civilization. The hut 


tion of the white man. In pisé, the com- 


missioner thinks he has found the 
'as for. women, 


requisite building material. It con- 


wooden molds, so as to form blocks, 


Simple experiments of 
the kind have already been made in 
Rhodesia itself, and Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey has built such a cottage at 
Newland’s Corner in Surrey, with im- 
provements that would fulfill the re- 
quirements of the advanced native. 


Without any further excursion into 
various industries 
those inter- 
in questions of administration 


He wouid 


the instructors should belong. The 
or as Mr. Keigwin pre- 
fers to call it, the industrial farm. 
Ought to be near some convenient 
center, where natives could easily 
come to see for themselves what was 
being done. Each industry would be 
represented by its own school under 


its own instructor, the whole beinz 
united under the farm manager. Thus 
there would be insured both better pro- 
vision for the staff and a wider out- 
look for the pupils; at the same time 
such arrangement would tend to 


in the use of the greater economy of management. 


, 
Savs 


As far 


“The training in each industry,’ 
the report, “should be definite. 


ington is pledged to put the conven- 


tions before its parliament within one. 
‘year of their being passed; 


but it is 


by no means pledged to adopt them. 


Keigwin | 
stated 


| ployment) 
'which 
' pledged us.” 


Labor Party has 
that the Women, 
and Children (Em- 
includes clauses 
conference 


A member of the 
recently 
Young Persons, 
Bill 
the Washington 


rect, for no country is “pledged’’ to 


‘convert the Washington conventions 


mat 
making; (4) basket and chair making; 


natives is capable of such ex- | 


dies pansion as to satisfy the higher aspira-. 
Industries there, as he justly remarks, | icten' Of thous that haw an hain hash 
few are self-con-. emadcean 


In Rhodesia | 
they must be developed by making use) no longer content them and the} 
in believing sensational accounts of of local raw materials and fashioning | °T ck-built house requires the coopera- | 


as possible this should be regarded as | 


the training ground of future demon- 


Strators and craftsmen. The former 
would be trained with a view to their 
going out into the reserves to give 
demonstrations and instruction to their 


fellow-natives. The latter should be 


encouraged to complete the full course, | 


so as to be able to set up for them- 
selves in their villages. Night schools 
would be provided, and good native 
teachers would look after general edu- 
cation. The European instructors 
would also give a certain amount of 
classroom instruction in practical sub- 
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Recent arrivals in early 
Fall Fashions that re 
flect the season's new- 
est thoughts in. style. 
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Jack Tar Togs 
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for School Girls of all ages, from 
beginners in the grades to Co-eds at the 
Univernty. 
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Spelger & Hurlbut 


Incorporated 
Second Avenue and Union Stree: 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Main 6367 


“A Store For Everybody” | 


‘under 


into law. 


Women at Disadvantage 

So far as Great Britain con- 
cerned, the laws in some cases al- 
ready go as far as the Washington 
conventions, as for example, the non- 
employment of children up to 14, 
while there are certain respects in 
which many people regard the Wash- 
ington conventions as taking a re- 
trograde step. They have the effect 
of putting women at a grave dis- 
advantage with men in finding em- 
ployment and in 
of treatment. 

It 


is 


for special protective 
Night work is bad for men as well 


overheated 
But 
condi- 


that 
insufficiently 
the present 
certain 
werk has to be done, and 
in women’s interests 
them of this means 


rooms 
and 


are already 
ventilated. 
economic 
tions a 
and night 
it is, therefore, 
not to deprive 
of employment. 


A Serious Step 


If the Women, Young Persons and 
Children (Employment) Bill becomes 
law in the form in which it left com- 
mittee, it is believed that some 25,000 
to 30,000 women will be thrown out of 
work and that is a serious step for a 
government to take at a time when 


there is already too much unemploy- | 


ment. And women may feel confident 
that such a step will not be taken if 
the whole question is 
fairly to the members of the House of 
Commons. 
Industrial League is one of the or- 
ganizations working to this end. 
Furthermore, it may be asked, when 
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R for your 


Home Furnishing 
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ee 


relying 
ankin 


the undoubted 
whatever you 


needs you have 
assurance that 
may select will creditably fill 
the purpose for which it was 
intended and render to vou a 
definite and permanent satis- 
taction. . 


come to “The 
Grote Rankin Co.” at any time 
to see and enjov the interest- 
ing displays of home furnish- 
ings and to compare values. 


Feel free to 


—— 


me (ROTE-RANKINco 


Pike St. and Fifth Ave., 
Seattle 


- Top Floor Eitel 


Twelve-Fifty to 
Seventy-Five Dollars 


On Westlake opposite Frederick 
& Nelson 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Chauncey Wright 
Restaurants Co. 
HAZEN J. TITUS, Pres. 


Bakery Goods 
Many as good—wNone better 


Seattle, Washington. 


' ployed under these 


|legislative measures, 
afforded to young persons need not je | 
‘compulsorily extended to women who 


~ ' 


This is not strictly cor-| 


securing equality | 
is difficult to understand why. 
women alone should be singled out. 
legislation. | 


so is going into work- | 


amount of evening | 


represented | 


The Women’s Political and | 


FUR STORAGE 


lation only applies to women in fac- 
Nurses, actresses, 


and nurses and doctors at night as 


ignored by the eupporters of protec- 
It is only the factory 
women, earning comparatively good 
ment, but the lower paid women’s 
work can be carried on under the old 
conditions. 

With regard to the employment of 


young persons at night or on a two-| 


shift system, most women’s organiza- | 
tions would agree that it is better for | 
all persons under 18 not to be em- 
conditions. That 
is hardly a reason, however, for coup- 
ling women with young persons in 


are able by their power in the vote to 
protect themselves. It is, therefore, 


dustrial League that the government 


two-shift system for young persons, 
but allowing it for women. 


JUAREZ HOTEL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

JUAREZ, Chihuahua, Mexico — Ex- 
cavation work has befcun on a new 
$125,000 hotel in Juarez on the city’s 
main thoroughfare. The hotel will 
cater prircipally to Americans. 


women 
journalists work through the evening, 


It Is Said, Already | 


, well, 


in Some Respects Go as Far 
tive legislation. 


Washington Conventions | 


wages, who are to lose their employ- 


But these women appear to be 


earnestly hoped by the Women’s In-— 
‘for six years, 


will divide the original clause 2 of the | from Sarawak. 


bill, prohibiting work at night or on a_ 
‘that the Protectorate of Nigeria has 


Offered to pay. 
‘tion should permit 
FOR (MERIC ANS) 
-est and sinking fund on a share 
‘imperial 


national 


i000 from the Gold Coast, 
10 


The protection Islands, from January l, 


‘from 


|}the present 
been 


‘debt of the 


| women have been singled out for pre-- ' BRITISH COLONIES TO 


tective legislation, why is it that legia- | 


AND LABOR LAWS 


tories? 


REDUCE WAR DEBT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
LONDON,England—An official no- . 
tification recently issued stated that 
all contributions by certain colonies 
and protectorates toward the cost of 
the war are to be paid over to the 
debt commissioners to be 
them in the cancellation 
war debt. The contributions referred 
to are £40,000 from Bermuda; two 
sums of £1,000.000 from Ceyion, to 
be paid in annual installments; £ 2v0,- 
spread over 
years; a tenth part of customs 
revenue for 10 years for the Falkland 
1917; £200,- 
000 for five years from July 1. 1916, 
the Straits Settlements (up to 
time, this amount has 
exceeded owing to proceeds of 
and £5000 annually 
1919, 


used by of 


special war tax): 
beginning April, 
In addition to the above, it is stated 
if the financial situa- 
after the conclu- 
for inter- 


of tas 


sion of peace, the charges 
war debt amounting ‘¢tu 
£6,000,000, and the Colony of Jamaica 
promised £69.000 a vear for 40 vears 
from the termination of the war, to 
be applied in reduction of thé war 
United Kingdom. 


gifts. 
collection. 


The Rookwood Room. 


has recently placed on display a large 
new collection of Rookwood Ware, 
which includes many of the smaller, 
moderately-priced pieces, admirable for 
You will enjoy viewing this new 
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A broad outlook upon your own business 
can often be developed through well-chosen 
banking connections. Maybe an association 
with this bank would be profhtable te your 
business interests. 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


ind Mother 


on the field of 
bright golden curls 
a gentian. Her 
of little waves 


softly 4nd so 


1?” she asked. 


e n me in Boy Blue 


5 yon in Boy Blue 


* replied Marjorie, 
place in Mother 
eI have been, yet I 


I am,” said the 
will see if you 

t time.” 
like one of my 
Marjorie. “It 
I guess, because 


ve one on made just 


| ‘to dinner,” 


ne, little Mother 


rd laughed’ be- 
, “I'm so glad 
e you a Mother 


a 
Bris 
~ ie 


coming to my 
added 
very pleasant,” said 
e happened to think 
rd’s dog and added, 
dog?” 


( : lled Mother Hub- 
le soon saw a collie 


meadow toward 


vol ‘ve been romping 


zie,” said Marjorie 


. i before her, wag- 


” said Mother Hub- 
q see Boy Blue on 
> up and see him.” 
took Marjorie’s 


od flew, light as the 
adow and up the hill 
l@ was pasturing his 
j ef” exclaimed Boy. 
bat been to see she | 


_ Marjorie, 
today if Mother 
yht me. I think 


aw _you was in the | 


er’s party: Now. 


ne of the Dear-Lady- | 


a! large enough family 


Shoe’s children, I. 
pper with you the 
> to Mother Goose 


to think that the) 


| fields gathering up the shocks. 


the walls of the room were filled with 
shelves and drawers and compart- 
ments which Mother Hubbard began to 
open. 

“Here is where I keep my fruit,” 
Mother Hubbard began, as she opened 

a large drawer. “I have all fruits in 
their season and some out of their 
season. And here is where I keep my 
lettuce and radishes and other vege- 
tables which I get every morning 
fresh from my garden.” 

“Please excuse me,” interrupted 
Marjorie, “but I don’t “wonder that 
some one noticed that your cupboard 
was hare just once, for I think it would 
take all the children of Mother Goose 
Land to eat what is in it now.” 

As Marjorie was saying this, she 
seemed to hear a host of childish 
voices outside. She ran to the door 


and looked around to see who they | 
There was no one in sight, nor. 


were. 
did she now hear a voice. She turned | 
to go back to Mother Hubbard and Boy 
Blue whom she had left rather ab- 
ruptly, but they, too, were gone, and, 
instead of being in Mother Hub- 
bard’s wonderful cupboard, Marjorie 
found that she was sitting up in Boy 
Blue Meadow, wide awake, 


Watching the 
Threshers 


Jack wasted no time after school 
was out. It was a mellow September 
day with just a little crispness in the 
air, and many farmers were busy in 


the fields outside of the town, gather- | 


ing the harvest. Jack lived in a house 
On a hill, with a tower that had win- 
dows from which could be seen dis- 
tant farms and roads, woods, and the 
little group of wheat stacks in the 


| 
| 


fields. Up the stairs leading to this 
tower the boy hurried as soon as he 
reached home from school. Once in 
the tower he looked out of one win-| 
dow after another in all directions. | 
Do you know what he was hunting | 
for? Nothing but a farm where a | 
threshing machine would be found) 
threshing out wheat, for he liked bet- | 
ter than a great many other games the | 
fun of being around the threshers. | 

At last he saw just on the edge of a| 
,distant grove the smoke of an engine. | 


“and ,| Then he could see the separator and | 
|the ricks, some, full of the sheaves of | 
| wheat, Standing ready to take their 


turn at feeding the mouth of the sep- | 
'arator, which threshed out the grain | 
from the straw, and others, empty, or | 
‘partly full, going about the brown | 
To | 
this place Jack decided to go, and was | 
/soon out of the house and following | 
the tree-lined road that led there. | 

Nearly the most fascinating thing | 


,@bout a threshing outfit for a boy, at | 
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| teenth century, and is over 49 feet | 
| far, far taller than the plum | 
| trees in his garden, so tall that his | 


| high; 


‘head seems to touch the pink cherry 


‘blossoms growing right up the hill 


| behind him. On his right is a lotus 
/pond with goldfish in it, also 
grassy hillocks with quaint, arched 
bridges connecting them here and 
there, for in Japan ornamental! bridges 
‘are not built over water only, but 
placed wherever they 
| esque. 
| “Then lastly, but not least, just out- 
side Kamakura is a hill, the sort of 
hill one would come acrose in a dream. 
It is private property, therefore to 


sion from the owner, a rich Japanese 
gentleman. 


which winds around the hill. It does 
not have: a monotonous climb, this 
little path, for sometimes it passes 


designs, or up pine-log steps, once 


which curl around the entrance, past 
a figure cut in relief on a great slab 


cradled in the hollows of the rocks 


Then both 


‘is hardly a foot of ground which is 
not covered with quaint objects. | 
Once it passes by a doll’s-house gar- 
den arranged with 
maple paths and wooden fences. For 
some little way by the side of it runs 
a miniature railway with toy passen- 
gers and trains, one of which is just 
entering a tunnel excavated from the 
rock, 

Here and there along this pathway, 
in the shadow of the pine trees, stand 
pretty summerhouses. In fact, this 


little “dream hill” is absolutely 


unique. 


At Big Crow Lake. 


The Critics 

It was evening. Thousands of stars 
twinkled in the purply blue sky above | 
Big Crow Lake. 

Joan stood on the sand bar and) 
watched them. They winked and, 
blinked at her up in the sky, and their 
reflections winked and blinked just) 
| as merrily down in the deep blue lake. 
| “If you looked long enough,” said, 
_Joan to her father, as she plumped. 


' 
' 


log, “You would hardly know which 
was which.” 

“Hush,” said her father, and in the 
distance, perhaps three mNes off, they 
heard the big horned owl crying, 


steep, | 


look pictur-. 
of us were waiting to be taken for a 


please,” 
explore it the visitor must get permis- | 


with a flying helmet and 
Leading up to this is a narrow path | 


over arched bridges carved in dragon | 
|'while we 
through a low cavern whose walls and | iron 


roof are decorated with green snakes | 
while we 


of stone, and past poole of water | 


where swim goldfish and where all | 
kinds of toy boats float—men-o'-war | 


| steamers, and other ships. 
‘to the right and to the left of it there | | selves richt 


i 
tiny pines and. 
monarchs of all 


herself down beside him on a fallen | 


A Flight Round 
| London 


A large Handley Page was quivering. 
Poised all ready for a flight, like a 
giant bird outstretched. upon the 
'8rassy meadow. The propellers were 
whirring rapidly, while various ms 
Chanics busied themselves putting th 
finishing touches of preparation. Ter I 
London, and when the 
“Who wants to go in 
front?” I called out quickly, “Oh. me, 
and what was my delight 
when I was one of two who were given 
the place of honor and was provided 
cogrgies. 

We then marched to where the great 
machine lay waiting. The rest of the 


flight round 
question came, 


party mounted the stepladder leading 
.to the saloon, 


where they remained in 
comfort for the rest of the trip, Mean- 
two clambered up a small 
ladder leading to a _ trapdoor. 
‘Safely through this, it was closed, 
Walked over it toward a 
small square aperture leading to the 
pilot’s seat, through which we crawled 
on hands and knees. But even then, a 
Similar aperture still remained to be 
negotiated. At last, however. we had 
|reached our places, and found our- 
in the very nose of the 
| machine. The little door was closed 
behind us, a folding seat let down. and 
.a long cushion placed upon it, and 
there we were enthroned, feeling like 
we surveyed The 
‘noise of the engines increased, the 
propellers revolved more and more 
rapidly, at a given signal the mechan- 
ics removed the  pyramid-shaped 
wedges of wood placed before the 
wheels of the machine, and we were off, 
taxi-ing over the grass. 

For a long time, as it seemed, I 
watched the right-hand wheel to see the 
exact moment that it left the ground, 
but, looking away for an instant, when 
iy next turned my head we were well 
| above the earth. Some cattle feeding 
|in an adjoining meadow scattered and 
fled in all directions. It seemed impos- 
sible to pass without touching them, we 
'were apparently so close, but we 
‘cleared them by at least 100 feet. As we 
gently ascended, the ‘rushing, mighty 
wind” blew full in our faces, making it 
impossible to speak, and at first havin: 
much the same effect as an unexpect ted 
'ducking in the sea. This soon, how- 
| ever, gave place to a feeling of exhil- 
; aration as we rose higher and higher, 
ithe earth below becoming more and 
more microscopic. 

Far below us were some little black 
epecks waving energetically. Could it 
be those we had left behind in the 
meadow? It seemed they must verte 
;eaten of the same cake that Alice did i 
her journeys in Wondertand, when he: 


And 


or Boy Blue. | 
ns to be happy to | 
1 Marjorie. “She | 


i'chin suddenly touched her toes. 


“Whoo-00-hoo.”’ 
|indeed it seemed as if we were flying 


the period when Jack walked along | 
Then all was still again. 


the road, was the engine. He loved | 


ce to have them visit 
ther Hubbard, 


9? | 
3 fe your house: ‘which were operated by gasoline. 


wered Mother Hub-. 
do you ask?” 
Blue, “if she should 


eplied Mother Hub- 


t come to my house, 


er to supper. 

y is always that | 
“] wish that 
visit her.” | 


“even 
bare, my bread 
nd cookie tin and 
. full, aren’t they 


a rompt, responsive 


to Mother Goose 
anyone and wish 
she would surely | 
> your house—and | 
_ your cupboard— 


a would want Her 
to anything in 


that Boy Blue 


sponded Boy Blue. 


“ ely pastured “d 


| ! appened, but 


> 


two side tables, 


) = choicest grass 


ieve one of them | 


f lovely field even if 


inviting hole in the, 
mted to play a joke | 


elizhted to see your 
ard,” exclaimed 


i Marjorie had no 
she 
through the air 


ybard and Boy Blue, 


nits they were all 


prettiest, little, pure- 
ih green fines half 


i Marjorie delighted. 
le, dear Mother Hub-. 


i Ec 

my home,” answered 
, Sweetly, 
elcome here whether 


“and you, 


The door is al- | 


the cupboard seldom 


Marjorie where 


proposed Boy Blue. 
d quickly opened the 
. “Come right in, and 


@ first place I will 
body knows about 
led some time 
no one would 

t come to my house. . 
h you enter as soon 
® front door. Most 
of a room for a 


call ita living- | | 


a Boy Blue. 
cupboard?” asked 


i inside. ~ 


a I know,” said | 


5 his approval and. 


Aad say, “I quite 
Bf like your cup- 
Disnd shall -like it. 


E know it as well as 


ed, much like a 


| the drive-wheel, 


‘ter than those that burned coal, 


| watching 
swiftly along from the engine’s drive 


| the ground. 
for the boy, 
‘of straw had been fed into the engine, 


1», to sit in the straw behind it, and hear | 


\the machine chugging away as it made | 


| the Separator’s wheels hum and sing | 


with the autumn harvest. And every 
little while the fireman of the engine | 
would gather a great pitchfork full of 
straw and push it through the mouth 
of the firebox to feed the dancing 
flames inside, making steam to turn 
This was a straw- 
burning engine, and Jack liked it bet- 
or 
engines 


even those more modern 


a long while’ 
belt sliding | 


Jack would sit for 
the endless 


wheel to the wheel of the separator, | 
50 feet or so away. The belt was all 
shiny and ‘glistened in the sun as it) 
slipped along just a few feet above! 
Sunset came all too soon | 
and when the last forkfu! 


and a little later, when the singing of 
the separator had ceased for the night, 
he went slowly home across the fields, | 
chewing a handful of the wheat, which | 
tasted fresh and good. 


How. to Make a Book of | 
Y lools’: | 


How often we have watched a Car-. 
'penter busy at his work. It is very. 
interesting to see a building develop | 
from just a bare framework to the 
finished structure. 

Let us peep into the carpenter's 
tool chest and see what it contains. | 
Of course we'll | 
see hammers of, 
various kinds: 
and all sizes of| 
nails. The square | 
is especially use-' 
ful to the car-| 
penter, for with. 
it he measures 
accurately so we) 
will surely see 
one of _§ those. 
Then there will. 
be a plane which, 
the carpenter 
uses 80 skillfully 
to smooth rough 
boards. The | 
chisel is one of 
the simplest and 
most useful of| 
—" | eo the carpenter's | 

——d tools. It is made 

of metal and/' 

has a wooden handle. This tool is 

used to shape and cut the wood, and | 

is often driven by a hammer or) 

mallet. The saws, too, are very | 

necessary tools and we probably will 
see several of those. 

Let us get our scissors and paper 
of different colors and make some 
‘tools. With a little practice we can 
soon cut out many of them without 
even drawing a pattern. After they 
are cut ou® we can take our pencils 
and put the marks where they belong. 
‘to make our “tools” look like the 
real ones. It would be a good plan 
to make a booklet by taking several 
sheets of paper measuring about 
twelve inches by six inches and fold- | 


| wood under a hill. 


wanted some one who could run about! 


' would happen, 


tled on the toe of Hazel’s shoe. 


‘bunnies and 


because he was the most encouraging; 
every 
with her and sat down as still as a 


‘fore he would perch on her hand and. 
take the crumbs. 
‘came interested, and did likewise, till 


Hazel 


Hazel was a tiny girl who lived in a! 
dear little cottage, tucked close to a 
Her mother was 
very busy all day, as you can guess 
from the smoke puffing so beautifully | 
out of the chimney, and therefore had | 
not much time for playing with Hazel. 


little girls Hazel decided she must'| 
make her own companions. 

For quite a time she wondered how 
it was to be done. She loved the trees 
and the flowers and the brook, but they | 
were always in the same place—she| 


One day she was walking through | 
_the woods, followed, as always, by her | 
hg pussy Zoe. 

“Zoe,” questioned Hazel, “can’t you | 
think how we can get some one to. 
play with us?” ) 

Zoe, who preferred to do things dif- 
ferently to other cats, wagged her tail 
to show that she liked the conversa- 
tion, and then sat down quite still, 
without purring, beside Hazel. 

Hazel then thought she might as 

well do the same, and see if anything 
so she sat down, too, 
and remained equally still. 

Presently, to her surprise, all sorts 
of wood folk came out to have a peep 
at her. First a small squirre] stirred | 
in the tree just above: gave one 
chuckle, and then off it went as fast) 
,as could be. After that it was not long 
before a bunny hopped out of the) 
bracken, just to see what was going! 
on, then, too, it quickly scuttled away. | 
Some butterflies were flitting here, 
there, and everywhere: one even set- 
Still 


she didn’t move. 

At last a robin perched on a branch | 
quite close to her, and sang its joyous 
autumn song. Then-Hazel had a plan. | 
It was the robin who made her think | 
of it. She remembered how 
robin had been last winter; it even 
‘came into the house in search of 
crumbs. Well, if a robin and a pussy | 
could become quite tame, why not the | 
the squirrels and the 
birds? Given the plan the rest was 
easy, for Hazel, having lived so much 
alone in the woods and fields, had 
‘learned to sit very still when she. 
| wanted to watch the things about her. 

So after that day she trotted every. 
morning up the hill to the top of the 
field where the poppies grew, and sat. 
down with Zoe by the gate. The gate | 
was useful because the robin loved to | 
perch on it.” And he was considered 


tame a! 


day’ Hazel took little crumbs 


mouse, and every day Bobbie gained 
mere ahd more confidence and came 
a little nearer, till it was not long be- 


Sparrows,. too, be- 


rewarded: 


‘tell 


And 


| Patience and 
| By which you gain your woodland friends. 


| building 
beam under my piazza, on the sloping 
side, a wren has been building for five 
/years in succession. 


‘between the piazza and ground is about ; 
‘Japan are not fragrant 


(10 feet, and this quite roomy space is ; 
'fact, it’s very odd, but nearly all the’ 


i ling 


they 


-borly robins. 
Jenny Wren is popularly given to the 


they would fly to her the moment she | 


with its dining! ing and tying in the center, in which | whistled. Then she tried putting nuts) 


but 


to mount the “tools.” | 


some way off, till one day she was! 


Hazel and her companions 


a squirrel came suddenly , 
and darted off with his prize. In time 
he, too, became accustomed to Hazel | 
‘and Zoe and then, at last, he joined | 
the party and would run up to her 
shoulder or sit on her lap in. the' 
friendliest way. Next she tried let- 
tuce for the bunnies; that was a+) 


longer process, but she won in the end, | 
‘and then added a little field mouse to’ 


|So as they lived a long way from other | mee triumphs. 


Here in the picture you see her | 
among all her friends, just going off to | 
Mummy something new. And '/' 
Mummy was so pleased that she made! 
this little rhyme about her. 
is a woodland name 


share it just 
names have 


Hazel 
But children 

woodland 
ways: 
To know 


the same; | 
woodland 


them brings you happy days. 
stillness are the ends 


Neighborly House 
Wrens | 


Wrens have a neighborly way of | 
their houses. On a cross-' 


The space here, 


inclosed by lattice work, and entered. 
through a lattice door, usually open., 


We know of her arrival when some one. 
‘comes rushing 


into the home with) 
“The wrens have come back.” 


House wrens, as the name indicates, | 


delight to dwell in the vicinity of man- | 
kind. 


If suitable boxes, gourds, or' 
hollow receptacles of any kind are 


_provided, they will enter at once into 
possession, and will repay the appre-| 


ciative friends with their sweet, tink-— 
little songs. If no better pro-' 
vision for housekeeping can be found,} 
wil] take possession of a knot-! 
hole in the weather-boarding. crevice 
in the wall, or an old Kettle, if hung up. | 
They are lively and useful in habits, 
always cheerful, and are almost as/| 
familiar about the house as the neigh-| 
In Europe, the name. 


common variety in many parts of the) 
country. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Kamakura’s Sun and 
Flowers 


Most European and American chil- 


‘dren living in Yokohama, Japan, love | 
to spend their spring holidays at Ka- 


makura, because that is really the 
best time of the year to go 
when the sun shines all day long in 
the bluest of skies, making the sea 


‘sparkle so much that it 
though it were sprinkled with millions 


of silver sequins, and when the cherry 
' blossom trees form a pink halo for. 
ithe great, bronze Daibutsu’'s head. 


Tokyo is now the capital of Japan, 
but in 1189 Kamakura was the capital, 
though nowadays it is merely a fish- 
ing village on the Pacific coast. It is 


about three-quarters of an hour from | 


Yokohama by rail and has a big Euro- 


pean hotel standing back among the) 
| pine trees 
| the sands about 30 yards from the sea, 
and oh, the smell of the pine needles | 


which also stretch along 


in that freeh, sea air is so, good! 


From the hotel down to the beach | 
|runs a Narrow, sandy path and, either 


side of it, amongst the bushes and 
coarse grass, grow great big violets 
which look so pretty, 
disappointing, for wild violets 
at all. In 
flowers which grow naturally in that 
country have very little perfume, 


cherry and plum blossom, for instance, | 


|chrysanthemums, camelias, hydrangea, 


/azalea, and wisteria, etc. | 
There is a semi-circle sweep of gray 


sands, flanked with white cliffs, pine 
crested. If the tide is out, Japanese 
children, with their baby brothers or 
sisters strapped on to their backs. 
wander along the gleaming wet sands. 
picking up the wonderful shells left 
by the receding waves, and out of 


them are made queer little toys and 
/ornaments which are sold in the vil-~ 
'lage shops. 


The women drag great 
branches of seaweed up the sloping 


|sands out of reach of the next high 


tide, piling it into separate heaps, for 
future use. 
There are no Punch and Judy shows 


or minstrels to amuse people at Kama-. 


kura, no donkeys to ride along the 


sands and no tents to bathe from, but | 


_just tiny, wooden huts belonging to 


Playmates 


'Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


Last year, when I[ was very small, 
I visited Aunt May. 

There were no children there at all. 
It was a long, long way. 


| 
Dear Auntié came and found me there. | 
She smoothed my rumpled curls, 
And whispered, “Play the flowers, | 
Dear, 
Are little boys and girls.” 


So then I went and found the flowers, | 
And called each one by name, | 
And talked and played for several | 
hours. 
_ It was a lovely game! 


| the hotel to undress in. 


However, the 
|children never seem to find it dull: 
ithe gray sands are so soft and clean, 


ithe sun nearly always shining, and. 


there are never crowds of tourists 


about, 


see. For instance, Hachiman Temple, | 
where one feeds the numberless pig- 
eons which flutter down from the 
curved eaves, and which one ap- 
proaches over a bridge shaped like a 
rainbow, so steep that one can hardly 
climb it. 

Then there is Daibutsu, which is an 
enormous figure of a man caet in) 
bronze. He has sat crossed-legged in | 
a lovely garden ever since the thir- | 


e/ 


there, | 


looks as | 


but which are, 
in | 


Then within walking distance | 
there are some interesting places to. 


Under the pine trees behind them 
stood their green silk tent and their 
canvas canoe lay on the beach. They 
were camping and so far as they 
knew there wasn’t anyone else with- 

in 20 miles of thein. 

The great horned owl called again, 
'“Whoo-oo-hoo,” 

answered him. They laughed very 
'fast and very loud going up and down 

the scale till 
| than the funniest 
| chuckled in a circus. 
they stopped; probably they 
proved to their satisfaction that they 


clown who ever 


else on the lake. 

“Father,’’ 
flew past her in the dark, 
what the animals think of us. 


“I wonder 
They 


must think we're rather clever to have | 


silk tents and to eat our food off plates 


and paddle about in a canoe.” 
“! doune ss, 


candle in 


| Her father laughed. 
| he said. Then he lit the 
the aluminum lantern which 
fold up flat when you wanted to pack 
it away, and had mica sides ins ead 
of glass. 

“Tt’s bedtime,” he said. 
stay up as late as the loons, 


know.” 


“You can't 
you 


| Two hours later the 
‘climbed down a silver birch tree which 
grew among the pine close to the 
green silk tent. He'd been asleep on 
one of the branches, and his quills 
bristled in the moonlight. 

“No need to move very quietly,” he 
grunted to himself, “it takes a lot to. 
disturb the man and his child.” 

Slowly he meandered all round the: 
‘tent. “A etuffy thing to sleep in,” he 
| said to himself. 


'where the ashes were still warm. 
| “What a performance they have to 


fireplace. It was the wise Toad. 

“They can’t even swim 
lake,” said the Porcupine; who al- 
though he could swim himself waen't 
very fond of it. “They have to float 
in that thing there,” and he. nodded 
to the canoe. 

“Still,” said the wise Toad, who had 
been their friend from the fir:t, “I 
rather like sitting on these warm 
stones around their fireplace for a 
change, and the field mice, the ants 
and the chipmunks have stowed away 


supplies for a whole month from the. 


food the man and his child have 
dropped.” 

The Porcupine didn't answer. He 
was busy sampling the prune stones. 
Although he did not know it Joan 
had left them there in 
heap. “just in case a porcupine should 


stroll around.” 


Moonrise 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The moon rises red and round, 
From the dusky, dewy ground, 

From the misty. marshy land. 

Where the slender marsh-trees stand. 
And the iris blow 

And the willows blow 

To and fro. 


The moon rises, red and round. 
From the dusky, dewy ground. 


and this time the loons | 
they sounded funnier) 


Quite suddenly 
had | 


could make more noise than anyone | 


whispered Joan, as a bat. 


would | 


Porcupine | 


He made his way to the fireplace | 
go through before they can have their: 
supper,” said a voice from beyond the 


across the 


a neat little: 


, ‘out 


‘their color they 
,of the buttercups in the meadows. 


over some toy Wonderland, with every- 
thing on a Lilliputian scale. Now we 
/ were out over a road, and a motor car 
‘traveling along it looked like some 
slow little beetle crawling ona window 
‘pane. We circled over a railway line, 
iand saw a toy train puffing out wee 
white clouds of smoke... Then we flew 
over silver ribbons of water edged both 
sides with green: clusters of houses, 
each set in its own little prim garden; 
‘then more houses, closer together this 
time and with no gardens, but all laid 
out in a neat symmetrical! design, 
in parallel lines and othe in cres- 
cents: what seemed to be a green ten- 
‘nis court with ‘white figures dotted 
about, but which was afterward found 
to be Lord’s Cricket Ground. More 
‘houses, and then wide stretches of 
yreen interspe! _ with little stumpy 
trees, just like those toy ones sold with 
i'Noah's Arks. sca d from above, 
great metropolis of London seems to 
‘possess a vast amount of green Oases. 
All too soon we began to swoop 
‘down toward the field from which we 
started. Kind friends had told 
‘beforehand when I was rhapsodizing 
about the anticipated delights of fiy- 
‘ing: “Ah, wait till you come down; 
‘that’s the worst part.” We just steered 
'clear of a tree as it seemed, and then 
bump! I very nearly took a flizht all 
on my own without any aeroplane. 
| Recovering my balance I ‘clan ‘hed the 
side of the machine firmly, then two 
lor three lesser bumps, and we came to 
'a standstill. -Nothing very dreadful 
about that! I have experienced worse 
/bumps in an ordinary motor bus. 

But the end of the flight had come, 
alas! leaving me like Oliver Twist, 
‘eager for more. In one-way it had 
‘heen a little disappointing—there had 
been no exciting moments, no thrills, 
just a quiet. ordinary sort of affair. 
For those, therefore, who like to jour- 
ney in comfort and security, let them 
try traveling by aeroplane. 


’ 
The Pheasant’s-Eye 
summer wheat 
beautiful pheasant’s-eve, 
though not really an English 
it has made its home fn many 

* England, and is always greatly 
those who are fortunate 
it. Maybe, though, it 
deal more common than is 
supposed, for its small and 
form is easily .overlooked 
amongst the rank and tal! herbage 
that surround it, so you need not 
despair of fincing its handsome crim- 
son flowers if you are patient and 
painstaking in your searchines. 

The branched stems are usually 
|little more than six inches in height, 
and these are clothed with a number 
of leaves which are so finely cut that 
the segments are almost hair-like, thus 
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i A rar weed of the 
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plant, 
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a 
usually 
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el 


‘giving the whole plant a kind of ferny 
‘appearance which is most attractive. 


But the littie flowers themselves, which 


‘you may find during Aucust and Sep- 


tember, are the very models of beauty, 
perfectly formed and richly. colored, 
ike tiny crimson goblet-cups holding 
their sweet drafts of nectar to 

If you examine these flowers 
you will find that fn all but 
much resemble those 


the bees. 
closely, 


/ 
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PARTY 


ized Association 
for Preservation of 
rs Herbert Hoover 
c Problems Faced 


hristian Science Monitor 
» News Office 


Indiana— Whatever 


position on the. 
mi y be thought to 
ve ists that the po- 
ty is as far as daylight 
| the attitude of those 
a gue or no association 
p of world peace. 
yersons supporting the 
‘ty today on belief or 
is.the avenue to 
this great principle,” 
r before the Columbia 
polis on Saturday, “that 
ot with sincerity and 
a out their pledges 
) effect, then they are 
insincerity and the in- 
‘publican Party and its 
| presidency. I do not 
| fail. If it should, it 
@ deeper wound in the 
le than the temporary 
nce to a league. It 
1 us into the dan- 
realignment. Out 
radicalism, re- 
tion of extrem- 


i ws 
. e 


BAP 
iC pledge, as Mr. 
is to “put into living 
ciple of an organized 
ations for the preser- 
." The “solemn refer- 
, “is not on the League, 
of the Democratic 


he charges with obsti- 


up peace for 18 months, 
‘failure of American 
since the Civil War.” 
for the welfare of the 
le world,” he added, 
septed the Treaty with 
id then, if they thought 
atter, have gone to the 
“political issue of cor- 
irvations alone.” 

dl Onal view with re- 
‘al development of the 
| Some articles in the 
@ abandoned and some 


to Prevent War 


another great war 
pclal forces that would 
Nt civilization and its 
| individualism, Mr. 
sd: “The issue. of this 
foper organized action 
?p nt war will not 
igs to no party and no 
be the critical issue of 
— men in all nations 
is in finally overthrow- 
‘a8 a basis of world re- 


iblican Party, he con- 
fa 1 to provide peace on 
ablish organized inter- 
lation to prevent war; 
ti it by methods se- 
rid’s good will; if it 
| provide the required 
§ of internal progress 
ion, it must pay to pub- 
he same penalty which 
hould be paid by the 
tty,” the successful con- 
vernment and the con- 
pledges entered upon 
® important than pres- 
party in office. 


yealed for a proper 
prevention of over- 
artments, a Department 
S$, and’ reorganization 


“we must avoid the reck of corporate 
domination and its destruction of an 
equality of opportunity.” This must 
be done to avoid a rise of radicalism 
from disappointments and lack of con- 
fidence in party government. 

“These are the tasks of the Repub- 
lican Party,” Mr. Hoover concluded, 
“They are constructive tasks. 
and an association of nations that wil! 
be effective to its purpose of main- 
tenance of peace. 
istration, in consonance with the abili- 
ties of our people. 


Standard of living. 
constructive ability. It must not fail.” 


MORE LAND AS 


Peace | 


| 


Reorganized admin- | 


| 
' 


Economic recon-|@uarter of a century old, is already 
struction that will preserve the initia- | historic. It is the house in which the 
tive of our people, preserve them from first Lord Astor, still more familiar 


economic domination and advance our | tO us as 
The party has realized his ideal of the perfect place 


| 


where is a small but obviously very | 
carefully chosen collection of old) 
books in cases of carved satinwood, a | 
floor of mahogany so perfectly laid as, 
to appear to be all of one piece, and a 
white marble chimney-piece display- 
ing the Astor family tree. Then there 
is the small and pleasant bedroom, 
snore the bounds of se Rp with its four-post bed and restful cir- 
nt wing: rena son Depart. | cular ceiling of dull gilt, for Lord 
ment ~ the conten Rounte Council ener ge a mousse in the very 
: *,; heart of London a harbor of refuge 

stands a house which, though only a | whither he could betake himself when | 
'in need of relief from the pressure of 
‘his manifold engagements. And cer-| 
| tainly, though the offices, which, while | 
Waldorf Astor, appropriately austere, and in their own 
ae Shenton Way as perfect as the rest, remind us. 
: that this was no mere “lordly pleasure} 

re 400 Astor had a ance for fine | house,” but the busy center of far-| 
ne amen nagar ‘co vs nd | reaching activities. There is a won-' 


ASTOR’S BUSINESS 
HOUSE 


Special to The Christien Science Monitor 
On the Thames Embankment, just 


William 


WOMEN ON COAST 
WORK FOR LEAGUE 


In California They Are Showing 
Inclination to Disregard Tra- 
ditional Political Affiliations 
and Vote for Issues, Not Men 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—Work- 
ing for the League of Nations, women 
of the west are showing a tendency 
this election to disregard traditional 


take care of his taxes, interest, insur- 
‘ance, and so on, in other words pay 
his rent. A man earning $1500 would 


NEED FOR HOMES 


Real Estate Promoters’ Interests 
Said to’ Predominate in the 
General Run of Developments 


Loughborough Pearson, R. A., 


choice proved a happy one, for Pear- 


his employer’s; not a stone or a plank 
was accepted which did not come up 
to his exigent standard; with the 
result that a house was built which 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—Home 
_building—the laying out of house lots | Renaissance architecture adapted to 
and the building of the houses—should | sag 0 Feige ci — spon omen 
| oO last for a me. e 
| aca Gone from the stamipoint of the tie 30 feet down below the Thames 
family, instead of that of the real es-| siit: but before the days of the Em- 
tate promoter,” says Philip W. Fos-| hankment the river laved the site of 
ter, ass®ciate of John Nolen, town and | the house, which stands indeed where 
city planner, “In the great majority there was once a dock; and the struc- 
of cases,” continues Mr, Foster,, “the | tyre itself, from the date of its com- 
contented home-owners are those who’ pletion until today, has not needed the 
are not crowded together and who have | gmaliest repairs. - 
room enough for vegetable gardens,| Jow and quite small, but well pro- 
fruit, poultry or some other home pro-| portioned, with mullioned windows 
duction activity. and some delicate carving on the gray 
| “It is next to criminal to urge a man| stonework, and crowned with a not- 
to buy a house which can never be/abie vane in the likeness of the ship 
anything but a heavy expense to him.| which carried Columbus across the 
“Own a home’ movements which are/unchartered seas, the Astor office 
primarily real estate speculations are pehing the beautiful iron railings 
wrong in this respect. The speculators) which divide it from the public street, 
are looking to the immediate dea) with is a very pleasant sight, one which 
the greatest possible financial profit'as H. G. Wells has said, “jars not at 
their chief concern. An area is laid aj) with the fine traditions of the ad- 
out into house lota with minimum espace jacent Temple.” The double door, 
each, in order that the aggregate re-| which is approached by steps flanked 
turn may be larger to the real estate/with bronze lamps, are of finely 
men. The result is that those who are | molded bronze; and when these are 
persuaded to purchase, awaken at 80Me€ opened and one has passed the vesti- 
future date to find that they oWn homes pyje, what first strikes the eye is the 
that are only 50 per cent homes. pavement of the central hall—a many- 
“There js altogether too much hom® | colored pattern of rare marbles, onyx 
plotting from the viewpoint of the en- porphyry and jasper. Jes 
_gineer and the academic and too little, [¢ is, however; neither bronze nor 
from that of the home maker. A man marble, but wood, which is the char- 
| who owns a lot big enough for a gar- | acteristic material of the house. The 
den, or fruit, or poultry, or for a little | 
of all three, of such a size as he can 
well handle in spare hours, can 
easily make $300 or $400 which will. 


ber. The great staircase which rises 
beneath “a dome of many colored 
glass" is of rich mahogany and leads 
to a gallery the columns of which are 
of solid ebony. This staircase and the 
gallery which crowns it were designed 
to express Lord Astor's taate in lit- 
erature, an art which he himself prac- 
ticed as the recreation of his busy 
life. 


thus increase his income by one- 
fourth. This is the economic side of it. 

“Besides the fresh food for home 
consumption, much of the surplus can 
be canned for winter and spring use, 
and local retailers can usually be 
found to take what is left. This, of 
course, has its proportionate good 
effect upon the food supply in general. 

“In addition, such a home owner has 
produced, he has constructed and cre- 


restorer of Westminster Abbey and. 
the builder of Truro Cathedral. The. 


' 
j 
} 
i 
} 
' 


son showed a fastidiousness equa] to | 


satisfy that passion, he hit on John | 
the 


; 


' 


is not only an admirable example of | 


place is a very museum of choice tim-| 


The newels of the staircase are| derfu! 
topped by lifelike figures of the prin- privacy about the place. | 


cipal figures from “The Three Muske- | 
teers,” which the robust taste of Lord | £0 there is a chance for 80me one to by the women to stimulate votes for 


Astor proclaimed the greatest achieve-' acquire a notable example of modern the presidential candidate who in- 
ment of modern European letters.|architecture and g masterpiece of dorses the League. | 
Higher up American romance is rep-| Workmanship, a museum the chief where women as_a political factor 
resented, the Pathfinder and the Last treasures of which lie in the fabric | have been a power to reckon with, 


The Three Musketeers crown the 


atmosphere of peace and/ 


It is now waiting for a new owner; 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
newel posts of the great staircase 


political affiliations. In many locali- 
ties League of Nation Clubs and Cox- 


Roosevelt Clubs have been organized | 


ated. It is love which prompts crea- 
tion. So that if a man takes a part in 
makine his home the desirable place 
that it is, if he has an opoprtunity to 
create a part of it, he will love his 
home more, he will love his com- 
munity more, and they will mean that 
much more to him. 


MAINE. FISHERIES 
SCHOOL PROPOSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BANGOR, Maine—Among the things 
‘which Governor-elect Parkhurst hopes 
to bring about during his coming term 
of office is the establishment, probably 


at the University of Maine, of a school, 


of fisheries. He and Congressman 
White of the Second District have con- 
sidered the feasibility of this and are 
working in conjunction for its ac- 


of the Mohicans, Rip Van Winkle and. 


Hawthorne’s Phoebe being among the | 
figures which crown the ebony col- 
umns. And above all, just befieath 
the dome, on a frieze of unpolished 
oak, is a Shakespearean procession. 
It is worth noting that the Last of 
the Mohicans and the Pathfinder ap- 
pear also a& supporters to the coat) 
of arms granted to William Waldorf 
Astor when he was raised to the peer- 


the effort this year of both Democrats 
and Republicans seems to be directed 
toward the acceptance of the Covenant. 
'The All Parties League, 
one of the leading factors in turning 


of the building itself. 


COOPERATIVE SALES 


'the tide in California in 1916 in favor. 


‘Of President Wilson, is again using 
‘ite influence for the election of a 
Democratic President. The League is 
composed of both men and women who 
pledge themselves to cast their vote 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—The 
largest volume of business in the his- 
tory of the Cooperative Society of Har- 


age. This no doubt was intended as a 


tribute not only to a famous novelist | 
but also to the great pioneer of the/| total sales for the year ending June l, 
free trade who founded the fortunes. 


of the house of Astor. One is indeed | 


tempted to think that Lord Astor's! 


for the presidential candidate on the 
basis of policies instead of party. The 
active propaganda work is in the 
hands of a group of women compris- 
‘ing both Democrats and Republicans. 


vard University is announced in the 
annual report to the stockholders. The | 


1920, amounted to $874,111.48 as 
against $560,828.20 in the preceding 
year. The grosé profits are given as 


his campaign addressed exclusively to 
women. His audience was composed 
of more tnan 1000 members of the 


nia Civic Center, an organization of 


complishment. h | 
the 


litically although it is nonpartisan. 


In California, | 


which was, 
‘turned into a number of important food 


It was in San Francisco that Gov-. 
ernor Cox made the first speech of. 


‘lunch room owners were profiteering, 
‘and asserted that “it is not the alleged 


| League from all over the United States 
‘gratifying reports were made concern-. 


ithe great “economic disasters” which | 


| hibition. 


| prohibition. 


, been greatly expanded. It was reported | 


‘ruin if the federal amendment were to 


: states to make it effective. 
San Francisco Center of the Califor-| 
_perity with prices higher than they | 
women that has made itself felt po- | P 8 : 


WOMEN ASKFOR 
CANDIDATES’ VIEWS 


Massachusetts League Proposes to 
Inform Its Members With Re- 
gard to Fitness and Attitude 
of All Nominees for Office 


eR 


|earth, or shall we scuttle while the. 
| world is on fire? 4 | 
| “The proposition of Senator Harding 
,to declare peace with Germany— | 
'when he must know that peace can 
/only be negotiated—and to ask 43 
member nations to ‘scrap’ the existing 
| League, enter another peace confer- 
ence and agree on some undefined 
experiment, cannot be taken seriously. 
Holding, as every sane man must, that 
war is the greatest evil on earth and 
that the last war was the worst war 
that has ever happened, I cannot be-— 
lieve that the American people, if the) 
issue is fairly presented to them, will 
support Senator Harding's policy of 
‘America last’ in bearing her responsi- 
bilities’ for establishing the peace of 
the world.” 


; 
' 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — To give 
its members and the general public 
the fullest possible information in re- 
gard to the personal fitness of candi- 


Because of the League of Nations | 24tes for office and their views on 
issue, George Foster Peabody, Roger questions of special interest to women, 
W. Babson and Ray Stannard Baker | ‘®¢ Massachusetts League of Women 


'Voters has sent questionnaires to all 

; -Le Ge- | 
: prt a csony eatin, Sena | candidates. The league points out that 
| Republican and independent voters, the questionnaire is in no sense a pilat- 
| who will support Cox and Roosevelt, |f°'™ for which the league seeks in- 
| It aims only to give the 


' 
’ 


petites ieee De | dorsement. ' 
ECONOMIC. EFFECTS "The Teague. bas found the preset 
|demand for this information to be 

OF PROHIBITION | 


| widespread, and it asks the coopera- 
tion of-the candidates in meeting it. 
| Restaurants Are Helped 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


|In order that the information may be 
‘obtained in time to be of use to the 
voters, answers to the questionnaires 
WORCESTER, Massachusetts—“It|*™® Teauested by October 7. Other- 
is only by the increase in trade wise failed to answer will be placed 
brought about by prohibition that we beside the candidate's name. 
are able to keep in business,” declared The questionnaires to candidates for 
Curtis R. Blanchard, one of the owners the General Court ask if the candidate 
of a chain of lunch rooms in this is for or against certain proposed re- 
‘city. Mr. Blanchard was discussing 
‘the charges brought by the local retail 
‘price investigator that restaurant and 


formative measures, such as further 
restriction of child labor, compulsory 
school attendance for children up to 
16 years of age, regulation of motion 
pictures to protect the public, increase 
excessive profits that keep us going. Of teachers’ salaries without discrim- 


Prohibition has increased the eating ‘mation of sex, entire removal of po- 
business.” litical disabilities of women, and the 


/Tegulation of bill-board advertising. 


Questionnaires te nominees for 
State offices ask for information as to 
where and when born, where edu- 
Cated, what business or profession. 
what political party, whether or not 
a straight party man, what public 
Offices held and how long, and what 
legislative measures of social and in- 
dustrial importance supported. Those 
to nominees for Congress from 
Massachusets are requested to tell 
their positions on 16 measures and 
movements considered of first im- 
portance by the women. 

The Boston League of Women Voters 
ports a steadily increasing interest 

| On the part of women in every walk of 
was life in their new citizenship, and the 


Reports of Prosperity | 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—At the recent conferences held by 
representatives of the Anti-Saloon 


ing the economie benefits arising from 
the operation of prohibition and partic- | 
ularly of an entire absence of any of | 


‘the liquor interests predicted would | 
surely follow the establishment of pro-| ,., 


The wine grape industry, it 


'pointed out, has entered an era of| league has recently been called upon 


increased prosperity under, to send speakers to several groups of 
This industry, aided and| business women. Numerous Civics 
abetted by the liquor interests gen-| classes are being started at various 
erally, resisted the prohibition move-| points. A series of dramatized citi- 
‘ment to the last moment, declar-;| zenship lessons are being published 
ing that it would mean _ noth-' and staged by the league. 

‘ing else than the ruination of the| The Boston League of Women Voters 
wine grape business. More than a year has gone on record as opposed to the 
of prohibition has been an abso-) proposed change in the Boston City 
lute refutation of the pre-prohi- Charter, which will be submitted to 
bition predictions, it was pointed out the voters at the November election, 
at the conferences. The wine grape and which substitutes for the presen’ 
growers of California never expe- city council of nine members, elected 
rienced such prosperity. Grapes which | by the voters at large. a council of 15 
‘once sold for $15 a ton are reported members, chosen by districts. The 
to be bringing as high as three times | league plans to work actively for the 
that price. No sooner had prohibition | defeat of the change. 
come into effect than it was learned oom ———— 


that these grapes are capable of being Af AINE’S SCHOOL 
HEAD IS HOPEFUL 


a 


greatly 


products and within a few months the | 
market and demand for grapes had/j| 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
AUGUSTA, Maine—Reports from 
the school superintendents of Maine 
indicate a shortage of 35 high echool- 
,teachers, 108 rural echool teachers 
and six special teachers, according to 
Augustas O. Thomas, state superin- 
tendent of schools, who says that he 
is very hopeful of not only regaining 
ground lost during the war but also 
of bringing Maine’s educational sys- 
tem to a point far in advance of 
whatever it has been in the past. 
“We have substituted 390 teachers 
who are not well prepared for the gerv- 
‘ice they render, but the hopeful 
'sign is that our campaign for -re- 
|cruiting the profession for normai 


too, that the business men generally 
of California are pleased with the 
economic results of prohibition. It 
was shown by the report of the auditor 
of the city of Los Angeles that its tax 
rate had ben reduced since the advent 
of prohibition. It also was reported 
that the grape growers of the Niagara 
district have benefited by prohibition. 
It was asserted that they would face 


be ratified by a sufficient number of 
They, too, 
are enjoying an unusual era of pros- 


ever were before. 


Maine is the second state in 
Union in the fisheries industry and 
the first on the Atlantic coast. Pos- 
sibilities for its development to much 
greater proportions have long been 
recognized by those interested. Gov- 
ernor-elect Parkhurst is in touch with 
this phase of the fisheries business. He 
grasps the value of the schoo] as has 
been suggested to this growth and. 
promises to do his part toward bring- 
ing it about. | 

Another hope which Governor-elect 
Parkhurst Nas is that during his 
administration there will be estab- 
lished a vocational school. This would 
be a school where students would be 
instructed in cotton and woolen man- 


Founded for the purpose of enforcing 


|laws for civic betterment, its mem- ‘schools and colleges has borne fruit,” 


'LARGE SAVING GAINED 
bers have followed the policy of vot- | ‘said Dr. Thomas. “There are now 700 
ing On issues rather than for parties. | FROM WATER POWER young people in the normal schools 


The appeals brought out by the Demo- | and the training schools preparing 
| for the work and 60 far as reports 


‘cratic candidate for the presidency | ‘Péecl@! t lente Christian Science Mon ‘or 
PORTLAND, Maine—‘“Coal should’ have been received, they are of an 
fine class relative to 


|which were greeted with the most. 
enthusiastic approval by these women never be used in Maine for generating unusually 
'were those calling for control of the POWer,’ says Percival P. Baxter, often ability and scholarship. The people 
‘packing companies, establishment of referred to as the water power con-/| want better teaching than they ever 
a federal fund to prevent the seizure servator. “The millions of tons of | had and this will come with the 
- h re L , iof food commodities by big intereste, coal that are imported into the State! proper preparation before our young 
SAURS Ht | |S \ , BS ‘and ratification of the Peace Treaty. of Maine for power purposes are| people enter the schoolroom.” 
lobes. (iia AY BR) LE eS ' In many parts of the west the’ wasted. We have water powers to do. : ee ee 
, | 2 Da, ‘women are finding that the best this work cheaper’ and better. | SCHOOLHOUSE BONDS VOTED 
| “The most recent example of what Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


ik i" wae aN SF pee tif ane Mei aaumty ; _method of reaching the voters among | 
Wi Tt - : , the housewives is to hold neighbor-| can be done with electricity when it. 
hood meetings. Women are using competes with steam is shown by the) SANTA BARBARA, California — 
Bath Water District’s latest report. After several years’ struggle this city 
The Bath Water District is obliged /finally won by recent ballot bonds to 


ufacture, the making of pulp and paper | ‘their homes for this purpose, and. 
ai.d the other industries of this ee aa — sending out personal invitations to 
He believes that such a cag mg cers = ref = all the women of their neighborhood! tg pump its water, and; up to last the sum of $29,000 to build new school 
agg ogee vane Rs ] ; t work : ~ cr . /to come in during the afternoon, when | year, it burned coal to generate steam | houses. 
growth of Maine. He is a oth “Siagiest |they can leave their housekeeping, to for its pumps. In 1918 it spent $20,-. 
on a feasible plan in 9 aac i | hear a speaker talk informally on the | 303 for coal. In 1919 it did the same) 
ee ature ‘issues of the campaign. These meet-| work with electricity for $10,590 and 
will place before the ! oy mich com- ings are for thé most part addressed thus saved $9713. The total cost ofi¢4 
of 1921 during its er - Ww setae eal | by speakers representing both po-| its new electric pump was $5940, mak- | 
mences in January, a pian litical factions, ‘ing a net saving of $3773. a: 
the builder .of Astoria, the little | 017.21. 


thinks would be satisfactory to all and _ 
Hamilton Holt Bolts 
settlement on the Columbia river; The directors of the society have | 


‘result in more quickly utilizing this 
'whose story has been so admirably yoted to set aside a reserve fund| League of Nations Issue Attracts Him 


great resource of Maine. 
told by Washington Irving. The house against possible depreciation of stock | to Democratic Ticket 
on the Embankment might be de-. in hand and to cover overdue and! Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


FELIX DIAZ 
from its Bastern News Office 


omplished by re-survey, 
T attack on certain 


latest internal problem 
mment’s relationship to 
® problem was, how to 
fe that will bring broad 
uF 
elopment, and at the 
ect the public from un- 
in operation of produc- 
ce. He cited the trans- 
em’s inequality to the 
commodities required to 
Standard of living. Laws 
imation must be main- 
mere must be some na- 
“Secure this cooperation 
1 good. This did not lic 
ti but in cooperation 
amient to effecting the 
electrical power line 
Atlantic seaboard, from 
s, from mines and avail- 
Ources,/and feeding to 
city, would make 
pnheaper, save coal, reg- 
put, relieve the railways 
iter ability to compete 
jufacture. 
e Great Lakes to deep 
rough the St. Lawrence 
structive development of 
‘and other inland water- 


yrad..*! 
} etn it a 
waite © X 
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way 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The building which answered the first Lord Astor's ideal of a per- 
fect place of business 


am 


taste for woodwork was inherited from '$179,689.88 and the expenses 


$115,- 
| electric pump and saved almost $4000 | |jj 


beside. For every year hereafter, it | 


will save at least $9700 per year, thus | \ \ €al- Ever 


is doing its work for practically half. 4 , . : 
what it cost before. 1) Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


ed, and the govern-. 
te to secure these, 
fou of irrigation in’ 


“eooperation individual 
t not be stifled. The 
y witnessing the terrible 
s of the wreck of 
| the rock of production. 

Socialism, Syndica}- 
ism were based on the 
at production could be 
hout self-interest. The 
t conception failed on 


of unrestrained capital- 
bandoned, But in main- 
fal initative, by which, 


} production, the stand- 


i 


DEPORTED TO EUROPE 


a 


scribed as a log-cabin de luxe. 
Portraits of the founder and his 


doubtful accounts. After this is done 
the direc.ors will have $40,898.55 avail- 


NEW YORK, New York—The League 


VERACRUZ, Mexico—-Felix 
nephew of former President Porfirio 
Diaz and leader of a group of revo- 


lutionists in the State of Veracruz, 


who has been under virtual arrest 
here since his arrival on Wednesday, 
will be deported to Europe on the 
French steamer Flandre. He has de- 
clined to sign passports or other 


j 
Diaz, 


descendants are to be seen on the 
walls of the “Great Room,” the re- 
ception room, which opens out of the 
gallery; and here, too, is the choicest 10 per cent on cash sales and 8 per 
‘woodwork of all, the room being pan- cent on credit sales be paid on pur- 
_eled, floored and ceiled with a rare | chases made during the year. 
‘pencil cedar. Of the same wood are. 5 

| SANITATION IN SANTO DOMINGO 


the two handsome chimney-pieces, 
and 80 is the door, which was designed’ WwaAaSHINGTON, District of Columbia 


‘{n the year before. The directors have 


voted, 


Ae 


~~. ee te. 


able for distribution as against $19,200 | 


therefore, that a dividend of) 


be steadily raised, 


papers and continues to maintain a 
passive resistance against deportation. 
Government officials offered him §10,- 
000 to defray the expenses of his voy- 
age, but he refused to accept it. He 
says he desires only to reclaim what 


he lost through confiscation of prop- 
erty and an indemnity for injuries he Italian Rennaissance are in perfect 


has suffered by re&son of measures keeping with their modern surround- 
taken against him by the federal gov-| ings. 
ernment. 


by Sir George Frampton, R. A., and 
has silver-gilt panels portraying the 
- female characters of the “‘Idylls of the 
King.” Stained glass windows, look~- 
ing east and west, represent dawn and 
sunset. Some beautiful chairs of the 


¢ 


; 


Administration of Santo Domingo by | 
the United States resulted in expendi- 
ture of $657,000 in 1920 on sanitation, | 


as against $30,000 by the native govern-. 


ment in 1916, Reynolds Hayden, med- | 
ical aide to the military governor, has 
reported to the Navy Department. The. 
1921 estimates indicate a $1,000,000. 


Another notable room is the library, ' budget. 


of Nations issue has drawn to James 
M. 
Democratic candidates, the support of 
Hamilton Holt, 


Enforce Peace. 
lows that of Herbert Parsons, 


rolled as a Republican. 
nounced his change of political view- 
point in a letter, which reads in part: 

“The question that now confronts 
the American people is the greatest 
moral issue since slavery. Shall we 


play our part in substituting interna-| 
tional cooperation for competition on; 


Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt, = 


editor of The Inde-| 
pendent and vice-chairman of the ex-. 
ecutive committee of the League to. 
Mr. Holt’s action fol- | 
for-| 
mer Republican national committee-| 
man for New York. Mr. Holt was en- | 
Mr. Holt an- 


“This is a lesson to Maine people | i! are light in weight, do not 
and shows what gught to be done with 


ip chip and 
every steam installation in Maine.” iy rust, Cannes crack or P 


are very serviceable. 

Call and see our special’ dis- 
play of this quality ware in- 
cluding Preserving Kettles in 


all sizes. 


= er a ee — ee ea - 


An 


Boulevard Trust Co. 


COOLIDGE CORNER 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Is owned and controlled 


independently of any 
other Bank 


One good reason why you should open 
an account with this Trust Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES $5 TO $25 


—_— 
—— 


Our Own Bakery 


‘Delicatessen Grocery 
. We reast our own meats 
| Phone Berkeley 5559 9071-73 University Ave. 


BERKELEY. CALIF. 
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(Saturday) Sat- 


football 


eavy scores. 
the list with 6 


games 


New- 


her clubs found the 
nely, the Blackburn 
n Glas- 


Hotspurs, 
szOW 


st Chelsea, 


Rangers. 
ry was at the ex-, 
bn’s champions, and | 
their | 
als. Both victories'| 
heir magnitude. | 
le ‘the first divi- | 
and South. 


= isturbed in the 
; cond division, but | 


eee Crystal | 


ier position in| 


esti supreme in. 


Its were Derby | 
on and Ever. 


dersfield. New- 


™ Lind 


t was its first | 


games. 


The 


Le G, 


@ great strides | 
in standing. 


*Queens Park Rangers 2, Southend 0. 
Brighton 1, *Reading 0. 


Scottish League 
*Hearts 1, Albion Rovers 1. 
Hibernians 1, *Aberdeen 0. 
*Airdrieonians 3, Raith Rovers 1. 
*Falkirk 2, Ayr 2 
*Celtic 6, Queens Park 1. 
Rangers 5, *Dumbarton 
*Saint Mirren 3, Clyde 2. 
*Partick 2, Clydebank 2. 
Dundee 2, *Motherwell 1. 
*Kilmarnock 5, Academicals 0. 
sorton 4, *Third Lanark i. 
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SOME HIGH SCORING 
IN CRICKET GAMES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—August and 
September, the two concluding months 
of the English cricket season, were 
remarkable:for some very high scor- 
ing. Quite the best performance was 
that of Percy Holmes, Yorkshire, who 
against the by no means weak bowling 
of Hampshire, registered 302 runs 
without losing his wicket. Holmes) 


has, since the commencement of the | 


season, improved beyond recognition, 
and when R. H. Spooner was obliged 
to withdraw from the test team for | 
Australia, the Yorkshire batsman was. 


| 


‘the fifth game of the world’s 


| 


|contest which never occurred before | 


In the first | 


Brooklyn's | Pitcher, the ball bounding to left field. 


freely spoken of as a likely candidate | 


for the side. Holmes’ score of 302 


not | 


out was the highest score recorded in) 


first-class cricket during the season of | 


1920. 

Prior to Holmes’ creditable display, 
Ernest Tyldesley of Lancashire had 
e.gayed to improve upon previous 
efforts and, against Hampshire, he 
compiled a very sound 244 4E. H. 
Hendren, the Middlesex and test team 
player, exhibited some of the brilliant 
form which enabled him to secure the 
leadership of the first-class batting 
averages when, in a match against 
Nottinghamshire, he played a well- 
nigh faultless innings productive of | 
232 runs. Apart from the three bats- 


| 


men already mentioned, no less than | 


five othere have reached the 200 mark, 

while 33 players have succeeded in 

registering “centuries.’’ The list: 
Player and club 

Percy Holmes, Yorkshire 


iE. 


George Brown, Hampshire... 


Middlesex. 


J. B. Hobbs, Surrey 


Vine, 
Peach, Surrey 
Mead, Hampshire.... 


Oliver, Derbyshire 
. C. Russell, Mssex 
Sandham, Surrey....... ose 


A. N. Ducat, Surrey 
I. M. Barrett, Hampshire 
ans oe 2a BPOEM, BOBBOR... do occeoce 
Whysall, Nottinghamshire 
R. L. Holdsworth, Warwickshire 
Payton, Nottinghamshire 
Pearson, Worcestershire 
F. FE. Woolley, Kent 


John Gunn, Nottinghamshire 

F. H. Gillingham, Essex. 
Frederick Walden, Notti nghams shire. 
eS ene 
W. G. Quaife, Worcestershire 

J. Bryan, 
James Seymour, Kent... 
A. G. Dipper. Gloucestershire 
H. Fender, Surrey. 
G. W. Stevens, W arwickshire. 
J. C. W. McBryan, Somerset... 
J. Daniell, Somerset 


ees ee. MeOOL, BREIGOIOGOE.. . .«. cn cccncace 
Alec Morton, Derbyshire 

A. W. Carr, Nottinghamshire 

George Gunn, Nottinghamshire 

A. F. Bickmore, Kent 

A. P. F. Chapman, Cambridge Univ.. 
F.. G. Robinson, Gloucestershire 


— 


*Not out 


FRENCH ATHLETIC 
NOTES 


Special to The Christian Scierce Monitor 

PARIS, France — Miss Suzanne 
|Guéry, at an athletic meeting recently 
held at Belfort, established a new 
French record for women by running 
300 meters in 45 2-5s. 
d’Or she ran 100 meters in 14 2-5s 
'This is also a French record. 


An Algerian swimmer. Boffarul, re- 


iC. 


Cleveland 


by’s 


provide the most sensational play. 


_lyn’s 


what seemed a certain two-base hit to. 
Wambsganss ran back a/ 


-, touched Miller, 
ond, 
hit 
| triple play. | 

It is the third time in the annals of 

major 

has made 


Grays, and Neal Ball, 


Later at the Val | 


cently made a plunge of 35 meters from. 


the bridge at Nogent-sur-Mare, into the 


river beneath. This performance con-. 


stitutes a new French official record, 


the previous test being a plunge of. 


just over 31 meters by Peyrusson. 


Henri Siret recently won the French | 
‘after Konetchy hit for three bases wit! 


‘Marathon race for the seventh time. 
running the distance, approximately 
42 kilometers, round Paris, in 3h. 2m. 


the second runner. 
Henri Pélissier won the individual! 


winner, with his brother, Francis | 
Pélissier, in the team classification. 


2 ee ee ee ee ee we 


DUBLIN WATER POLO 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


the Leinster water polo tournament 
was played September 18 at Black- | 


to 1. 


and just before half-time Trinity broke 
through for J. Owens to score. In the) 
second half Norman Purcell was 
prominent in Some good team play and 
put Trinity further ahead. Just on 
time J. Egan scored for. Sandycove. 

COLLEGE NINE TO TOUR JAPAN 

LOS ANGELES, California — The 
University of Southern California 
baseball team will make-a tour of Ja- 
pan next summer, playing teams of 
Japanese universities. 


| but one out. 


Siret won easily—10m. in advance of | 
‘motion, 
had attempted to score, 
event in the recent Paris to Metz cycle out. 
race of 300 kilometers, and was also a 


i 
“ee to Wambsganss, and 


| 
DUBLIN, Ireland—The final tie of | sisted. 


rock Baths, Dublin University defeat- | 
ing Sandycove, the holders, by 2 goals |Konetchy and took second on Wambs- | 
Sandycove pressed all through |ganss’ single to left. 
the opening half, but failed to score, | 


CLEVELAND NOW 
AHEAD IN SERIES, 


| 
_ to score on the play. 
| 


| ecaetbny. 


Brooklyns Lose Two in Row—| 


No runs, 
one hit, no errors. 


Cleveland—O' Neill to 


out, Olson 
eT 
Jamieson out, Grimes 


No runs, no hits, no errors. 
Third Inning. 


Brooklyn—Miller singled to left. 


Wambsganss’ Triple Play and | ‘Grimes hit into a double play, Gardner 


E.. J. Smith’s Home Run, With 
Three Bases, 


a 


on 


STANDING 

Ww on Lost P. C. 
Cleveland Americans 2 .600 
Brooklyn Nationals 3 


WORLD SERIES 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Cleveland won | 
series | 
here yesterday afternoon by score 
of 8 to 1, in a contest which, 
ing to. baseball authorities, will go 
down in history as one of the most. 
spectacular world’s series games ever 
played. Three things happened in the 


a 
accord- 


in a world's series game. 
inning, with B. A. Grimes, 


<* Kerstone, New York 


J C. Bagby, Cleveland American 
League pitcher 


Star right-handed pitcher, in the box, 
D. Jamieson, William Wambsganes, 
and Tris Speaker singled in succes- 
sion, filling the bases. E. 
right fielder. then 
the ball over the 40 ft. 
field for a home run. 
The second outstanding feature of 
the 
the fifth inning when J. C. Bagby 
the first home run ever made by 
pitcher in a world series game. Bag- 
hit came after S. F. O'Neill had 
been purposely walked by Grimes, and 
he scored W. R. 
ahead of him. 
But it remained for Wambsganss to 
In 
Kilduff, Brook- 


knocked 


hit 


the fifth inning P. J. 


single to left; he was followed by 


Catcher Otto Miller, who hit to center | 
field for a base advancing Kilduff to | 
who had suc- | 


Mitchell, 
as pitcher, 


second. C. E. 
ceeded Grimes then hit 
right field. 
few steps and leaped high in the air, 
catching the ball with his gloved hand. 
Running over to second base, he 
touched the bag, doubling up Kilduff, 
who was nearing third. Then 
who had run 
thinking the ball was a certain 
and thus completed an unassisted 


league baseball that a player 
a triple play unassisted. 
Wambsganss’s two predecessors are 
Paul Hines, of the old Providence 
formerly of the 
Cleveland team, who made his play in 
Cleveland also. 

Bagby pitched a careful -game, 
ical of him. Although hit freely, his 
brilliant Support and his ability to 
keep the hits scattered saved him from 
being scored on until the ninth in- 
ning, when Brooklyn made one run 
on successive singles by Z. D. Wheat, 
H. H. Myers and E. J. Konetchy. 

Jamieson, the Cleveland left fielder, 
made a fine play in the second inning 


typ- 


Kilduff hit a long fly to 
left, which Jamieson caught after a 
hard sprint and almost with the same 
threw home—Konetchy, who 
being tagged 


The summary: 
First Inning. 

Brooklyn—Olson singled to left, 
went to second on Sheehan’s sacrifice, 
to 
on Griffith’s out to Johnston 

Wheat out on a fly to Jamie- 
No runs, one hit, no errors. 
singled past 


son. 
Cleveland—Jamieson 


safely, filling the bases. 


son, 
‘of him. - Gardner out on a fly to 
‘Olson. Johnston singled by 
pitcher’s box. Sewell hit into a double. 
‘play, Olson to Kilduff to Konetchy. 
Four runs, five hits, no errors. 

Second Inning. 

Brooklyn Gardner to 
Johnston. Konetchy hit to left center 
for three bases. Kilduff out on a line 
drive to Jamieson, who threw to 
O'Neill in time to catch Konetchy try- 


‘ 


Feature | | 


‘duff to Konetchy. 
400 | same way. 


. 
Olson's 
‘Wambsganss to 


‘to Mitchell. 
‘to Wheat. Speaker got a base on balls, 
J. Smith, the/ put was 

: | Olson. 
wall in right! 


ond. 
game came in Cleveland’s half of 
‘When O'Neill threw wildly 
a | 


Johnston and O'Neill | 
'place of Miller for 


second baseman, opened with a. 
'no hits, no errors. 


runs, 


he | 
to sec- |; 


Speaker bunted | 
Smith hit a. 
‘home run to right field, scoring Jamie- | 
Wambsganss and Speaker ahead 


the | 


to Wambsganss to Johnston. Olson 
singled to right. Sheehan singled to 
right, sending Olson to second. Griffith 
lout ona fiy to Gardner. No runs, three 
hits, no errors. 
Cleveland—Wambsganss 
Speaker 
Smith hit to left 
Gardner 
No runs, 


out, Kil- 
center 
for three bases. 
‘to Konetchy. 
error;rs. 


one hit, 


Fourth Inning 
Brooklyn—Wheat struck out. 
singled past Sewell, went to second on 
a wild pitch, but was out trying for 
‘third, O'Neill to Gardner. Konetchy 
‘out on a hard grounder, Sewell 


Johnston. No runs, one hit, no errors. 
Cleveland—Johnston singled off the 


‘Johnston took second on aé_e short 
passed ball and third on Sewell’s out, 
‘Sheehan to Konetchy. O'Neill = re- 
‘ceived a base on balls. Bagby hit a 


’ 


| tional 
(American League) at first; 


Bagby out on a fly to 


to | 


| Jamieson, 
| Evans, 


plate ; Cobnolty.| 
O'Day (Na- | 
(American) | 
49m. At- 


League) at the 
tional) at second; Dineen 
at third. Time of game~l lh. 


tendance—26,864. 


Saturday’s Box Score 
( ‘LEV KE LAN I ) 
ab rbh tb po a 
d a ] i} 


if f) 


Wambsganss, 
Speaker, 
Smith, 

Burns, 


| Gardner, 


out the | 


W. Johnston, 
W ood, 
(7raney, 
Sewell, 


| O'Neill, ec 


out, Kilduff | 
no | 


Myers | 


to | 


Covaleski, 
Totals 


Olson, 

J. Johnston, 
Griffith, 
Wheat, 
Myers, 
IKonetchy, 
Kilduff, 


| Miller, 


‘home run to center field, Johnston and | 


0’ Neill scoring ahead of him. 
son singled off Konetchy. 
| placed Grimes in the box for Brooklyn. 
‘/Wambsganss out on a fly to Wheat. 
| Jamieson out stealing, Miller. to Olson. 
| Three runs, three hits, no errors. 
| Fifth Inning 
| Brooklyn—Kilduff singled to left and 


| took second on Miller’s single to cen- 
‘ter. Mitchell's line drive 


an unassisted triple play; 


touched 
two hits, 


and 
No runs, 


iretiring Kilduff, 
‘for the third out. 
/no errors. 
Cleveland—Speaker got two 

‘when Sheehan, after stopping 
grounder, threw wild to 
Smith singled to center, Speaker going | 
to third. Gardner singled to left, scor- 
ing Speaker and sending Smith to 
‘second. Johnston's sacrifice allowed | 
Smith to reach third and Gardner sec- 


bases 
his 


ond. Sewell out on a long foul to Shee- 


han. O'Neill drew his base on balls. 
Bagby forced O'Neill, Olson to Kilduff. 
‘One run, two hits, one error. 
Sixth Inning 

Brooklyn—Sewell leaped and caught 
line drive. Sheehan 
Johnston. 
who caught 
No runs, 


to Speaker, 
field. 


fiy 
in 


out on a 


the ball right 


i hits, no errors. 


Cleveland—Jamieson out, Konetchy 
Wambsganss out on a fly 


forced by Smith, Kilduff to 
No runs, no hits, no errors. 
Seventh Inning 

Brooklyn—Wheat singled over sec- 
Myers forced Wheat, 
Konetchy struck out. 
to second 
to catch Myers between the bases, the 
latter reached second. Kilduff out, 
Sewell to Johnston. No runs, one hit, 


Wambsganss. 


,one error. 


catching in 
Gard- 


Krueger 
Brooklyn. 
ner out on a foul to Krueger. John- 
ston out, Kilduff to Konetchy. Sewell 
received a base on balls, but was out 
stealing, Krueger to Kilduff. No runs, 


Cleveland — 


Eighth Inning 

Brooklyn—Krueger singled 
ter. Mitchell hit into a double play, 
Johnston to Sewell to Johnston. Olson 
was safe on Gardners fumble. Shee- 
han out to Johnston unassisted. No 
one hit, one error. 

Cleveland—O’Neill out, 
Konetchy. Bagby singled 
duff. Graney, batting for 
struck out. Wambsganss 
Bagby, Olson to Kilduff. No runs, 
hit, no errors. 
Ninth Inning 
-Graney playing left field 
catching for Cleveland. 
Wheat singled to 
over second, 
Konetchy 


tO cen- 


Olson to 
past Kil- 
Jamieson, 
forced 
one 


Brooklyn- 
and Thomas 
Griffith struck out. 
right. Mvers singled 
Wheat advancing a base. 
singled off Johnston's. glove, Wheat 
scoring and Myers taking third. Kil- 
duff out, Bagby to Johnston, Konetchy 
eoing to second. Krueger out on a fly 
to Wambsganss. One run, three hits, 
no errors. The summary: 

CLEVELAND 
abr 
Jamieson, If Ber yempee hers 
Graney, If. f) 
Wambsganss, 
Speaker, cf. 
Smith, rf 
(;ardner, 
W. Johnston, 
Sewell, 
O'Neill, 
Thomas, 
3agby, 


bh 


Totals 


Seen. Gc 4s we 
Sheehan, 


Griffith, 


third | } 
unas- | 


Konetchy, 
Kilduff, 
Miller, 
Krueger, 
Grimes, 
| Mitchell, 
15 24 17 
78 9—R 
31000 x— 8 


Totals 

Innings— 
Cleveland 
Brooklyn 

Three base hits—Konetchy, Smith. Home 
Sacrifices—Sheehan, 


40 0 


| runs—Smith, Bagby. 
Johnston. Double plays--Olson to Kil- 
| duff to Konetchy: Jamieson to O'Neill; 
(ardner to Wambsganss to Johnston; 
Johnston to Sewell to Johnston. Triple 
play—Wambsganss (unassisted). Left on 
| bases—Brooklyn 7; Cleveland 6. Base on 
balis—Off Grimes 1; Off Mitchell 3. Hits 
—Off Grimes 9 in 3 1-3 innings: off Mit- 
chell 3 in 4 2-3 innings. Struck out—By 
Bagby 3; by Mitchell 1. Wild pitch— 
Bagby. Passed ball — Miller. 

pitcher—Crimes. LU mpires—Kliem 


f 


Jamie- | 
Mitchell re- | 


| Burns: 


| Bases on 
. 1135 Covaleskie 1; 
resulted in | 


Wambs- 


| ganss caught the ball, touched second, 
Miller | 


| Struck 


Konetchy. | 


oul, | 
Griffith | 


ho 


; 
i 


| United 


Sewell to) 


00000000 1—1) 


Losing | 
(Na- | 
i 


| 283. 


‘adore, 
Mamaux, 
Marquard, 
cose pre 


*Ratted for Marquard in 6th. 
*Ran for J. Johnston in 9th. 
Innings- : 
Cleveland.... 
Brooklyn.. 
Two base 
Gardner Double plays—Myers to Olson 
to Kilduff: Sewell to Wambsganss to 
(;ardner to Wambsganss to Burns. 
bases—Brooklyn 3; Cleveland 10. 
balls—Off Cadore 1; Marquard 
Pfeffer 2. Hits—Off Ca- 
(none out in second); 
(none out in third); 
3: off Pfeffer 4 in 
Mamaux 1: 
Pfeffer 1. 
ball—Miller 


x— 5 
0 O 


hits—G Sacrifice— 


Left on 


dore 4 in ! 
off Mamaux 
off Marquard 2 
out—By Cadore 1: 
Covaleskie 4; Marquard 
Wild Pitch—Pfeffer. P 
Losing Pitcher—Cadore 
(American League) behind 
(National) at first; Connolly 
econd; O'Day (National): at third 
of game—lh. i4m. Attendance— 


MISS STIRLING — 
RETAINS TITLE 


inning 

7. a. 2 
in a 

J 


a ssed 


plate: 


Captures United States Women’s 
Golf Championship for the 
Third Successive Time by De- 
feating Mrs. J. ¥. Hurd 4 and 3 


ee ee 


Science Monitor 
News Office 


—Miss A. 


Special to The Christian 
from its Western 

CLEVELAND, Ohio- 
Stirling of Atlanta, Georgia, won the 
States Women’s Golf Cham- 
pionship for the third consecutive time, 
Saturday, when she defeated Mrs. 
V. Hurd of Pittsburgh, 4 and 3, at the 


Mayfield Country Club, here. The 
champion played a wonderful long 
driving game, having the edge on her 
rival from the tee at every hole except 
the twelfth, where Mrs. Hurd’s shot 
was five feet, the better. In approach- 
ing and putting they were fairly even: 
but Miss Stirling’s gains on the long 
shots gave her the hole from the start. 
Miss Stirling was 5 up at the turn, 
having won the first, second and third 
in quick order. Mrs. Hurd picked up 
her ball at the second after she had 
used four shots when Miss Stirling 
lay within a few feet of the pin on her 
second. The fourth went to Mrs. iiurd, 
her drive falling on the green back of 
the cup while Miss Stirling teed into a 
trap and used 3 coming to the green. 
The champion then won the sixth, 
seventh and ninth after halving the 
fifth and eighth. Miss Sterling went 
out in 40, using approximately 15 putts 
on the first nine. 

Mrs. Hurd succeeded in halving the 
tenth and then won the eleventh in 6. 
while some bad lies and a penalty for 
picking out of a water hazard penal- 
ized Miss Stirling for a 7. The next 
three holes were halved, Mrs. Hurd 
being saved on the fourteenth when 
her second shot hit a spectator seated 
in the woods to the left and bounded 
back on the course. On the fifteenth 
Miss Stirling drove 200 yards and 
then, taking her midiron, played the 
ball on the edge of the green, while 
Mrs. Hurd took 3 to reach the green. 
Miss Stirling's first putt hung on the 
edge of the cup, while Mrs. Hurd's 
was several feet away; they then 
halved the hole. Miss Stirling played 
one of the greatest games of her 
career and was never in danger. Mrs. 
Hurd played her usual good game, but 
was totally outclassed. The cards: 
Miss Stirling, out... 44555544 4—40 
Mrs. Hurd, o 65 4 6—47 
Miss Stirl 48 5 
Mrs. Hurd, in. 4455 
UNITED STATES WOMEN’S GOLF 

CHAM PIONSHIP—Final Round 

Miss A. W. Stirling, Atlanta. defeated 

Mrs. J. V. Hurd. Pittsburgh, 4 and 3 


W. 


Glee. so ice 5 2 
ing, 
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NEW FLYING RECORD 
BUCK, France (Saturday)—Captain 
de Romanet, the French aviator, 
established a new world’s airplane 


speed record at the aviation meet here 
‘today. 

' which 

meters, 
>) Sadi 
_James Gordon Bennett Cup race, was 
second to De Romanet in the competi- 


He flew a kilometer in 12.3s., 
is at the rate of 292.82 kilo- 
or about 181.95 miles an hour. 
Lecointe, winner of the recent 


tion, flying a kilometer in 12.5s. Both 
these flyers beat the record of Jean 
Casale, which was at the rate of 
234 kilometers an hour. 


—_— -—e ene 


i PER NAMBUCOBAMIA_ 
RIO OF JANEIRO. SANTOS. 
MONTEVIOEO & BULNOS AYRES 


LAMPORTS HOLT LINE 


* Frequent sailings from New York by wodern. Can: 
and luxurious appointed passenger steamers 
Apply Company's office, 42 Broadway.N Y. 

or Raymond & W hitcomb, M Temple ‘ 

Place. W. H. Haves, 

Tourist Agency. 

erese St Roston. 


9 | 


Gun 3 1 


Umpires—Dineen | 
Klem 
(American) | 


spe ‘ia 


53 


BIG COLLEGES 
SHOW UP WELL’ 


Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 
Pennsylvania Win by Good 
Margins—Dartmouth Loses to 


Pennsylvania State College 


—_ 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL SCORES 


21, Valparaiso 0. 

North Carolina ¥. 

Princeton 35,, Maryland State . 
Pennsylvania 21, Swarthmore ". 
Pennsylvania State, 14, Dartmouth 7. 
Columbia 14, New York 7. 
Lehigh 9, Rutgers 0. 
Stevens 10, Haverford 3. 
West Point 27, Middlebury 
Annapolis 12, Lafayette 7. 
Cornell 5), 


Bonaventure s 
Pittsburgh 34, West Virginia los. 
Brown 32 


32, Maine 7. 
Syracuse 45, Johns Hopkins 0. 
Amherst 13. 


Bowdoin 0. 
Gettysburg 68, Western Maryland 
Dickinson 12, St. 


John’s 0. 
Colgate 7. Allegheny 7 
(‘arnegie Tech 21, 


Westmins 

Muhlenberg 14, Albright 15 
W. and J. 67, Kalamazoo 2%. 
Hobart 24, Clarkson 4 
St. Lawrence 24, Rochester 
Williams 35,. Union 0 
Massachusetts A. C. 21, 
Norwich 7: Rensselaer 0. 
New Ilampshire 7, Boston 0. 
Wesleyan 20, Trinity 0. 
Lebanon 14, Susquehanna 40. 
Delaware 14, George Washington 7. 
tichmond 10, Catholic 7. 
Worcester P. I. 9, Connecticut 
Vermont 7, Tufts 0, 
Hird 13, Buffalo 0. 
Ceneva 34, Muskingum 0. 
Ursinus 48, Bucknell 0. 
Missouri 44, St. Louis 0 
Nebraska 7, Colorado A. ( 
Iowa State 28, Grinnell 0. 
Washington 18, Whitman 0. 
Kendall 20, Oklahoma A. C. 
Washington 36, Drury 0. 
Wyoming 30, Denver 7. 
Chicago 20, Purdue 0 
Northwestern 17, Minnesota 
Michigan 35, Case 0. 

Notre’ Dame 42. Western Norma! 
Wisconsin 27, Michigan A. C. 
Ohio State 37. Oberlin 0. 
Detroit 21, Marquette 14 
Butler 53, Hanover 7 
Indiana 24, Mississippi 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 0. 
lilinois 41, Drake 0. 
lowa 63, Cornell 0 
(;¢orgia Tech. 66, Davidson 
Vanderbilt 20, Tennessee 06 
(‘entral 120, Howard 0. 
Auburn 14, Camp Benning 2. 
Clemson W offord al 
Kentucky State 31, Maryvill 
Georgia 37, South’Carolina 0 
Tulane 20, Mississippi Col. 0 
Louisiana State 40. Spring 
Alabama 45, Birmingham 0. 
Sewanee 55, Georgetown 0. 
Chattanooga 14, Oglethorpe 14. 
Florida 21, Newberry 0. 
Virginia M. I Virginia 
Mercer 59, Larne: 0. 
Furman 21, Citadel 


Home 


Harvard 
Yale 21, 


0. 


St. 


Bates i. 


Ai (ce 


ane 


14. 


f) 


A. and M 


Hil] 


bh. 


Lb. 
tear. 


lly for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts Practi- 
cally all of the big college teams of 
the eastern part of the United States 
came through their games last Satur- 
day on the winning side of the pace. 
the only exception of note being Dart- 
mouth College, which went down to 
defeat at the hands of Pennsylvania 
State College by a score of 14 to 7, an 
intercepted forward pass made with 
only four minutes to play being re- 
sponsible for the 7 points by which 
the game was won. 

Harvard, Yale and Princeton came 
through in quite satisfactory shape. 
Harvard met Valparaiso and it was ex- 
pected that the Crimson would be 
Called upon to solve some open and 
intricate playing, but such did not 
prove to be the case as the Indiana 
team did not try a single forward pass 
and its attack was confined chiefly to 
linebucking and around-end forma- 
tions. In fact, except for tackling, 
the Valparaiso eleven did not furnish 
much real football. Harvard showed 
a varied and up-to-date attack during 
the second half of the game and it 
is very apparent that the Crimson 
is coming along well. The line does 
not appear to be as aggressive as it 
should be considering the size of the 
men, but;sthis- will, no doubt, improve 
as time goes on. 

Yale met North Carolina State and 
the Elis had their hands full, although 
they finally won, 21 to 0. The visitors 
used the forward pass with telling 
effect, no less than nine being com- 
pleted. They had the ball on Yale's 
20-yard line twice and once on the 
2-vard line only to lose it by fumbling. 
Yale was outplayed most of the time. 
but managed to score three touch- 
downs. 

Princeton ran up points against 
the University of Maryland while hold- 
ing the opposition scoreless 
Tiger line held ‘well and its backs put 
up a fine offensive. The teamwork 


A ed 
ow 


also showed considerable improvement | 


previous week's work. 
University of Pennsylvania won its 
game from Swarthmore, 21 to 0, a 
very satisfactory showing for the win- 
ners as Swarthmore had scored on 
Princeton the previous week and held 
the Tigers to 17 points. University 
of Pittsburgh defeated West Virginia, 
24 to 13, in a game which was noted for 
brilliant individual runs in which both 
teams shared honors. 

Columbia met New York University 
and the Blue and White was aided 


SL A 


over the 


ee ooo ee 


‘| Suspenders 


Jor comfort 


Every pair Guaranteed 


. MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS x 


| greatly 


| kickoff 


in winning by a fumble, the 
final score being 14 to 7. Corneil 
showed a big improvement by defeat- 
ing St. Bonaventure, to 7. The 
interference for the backs was excep- 
tionally good and the whole Cornel! 
team showed a speed which 
well for the coaching of 

Dobie. 

The two United 
won their games, alti 
Academy was hard 
from Lafayette, 12 
Academy had an easy 
from Middlebury, 27 to 

Of the larger Néw England colleges 
all came through successfully. Brown 
eaSily® defeated. the U niversity ot 
Maine, 32 to 7, while Amherst downed 
Bowdoin, 13 to 0. Wesleyan won from 
Trinity, 20 to 0: Williams won 
Union, 35 to 0, Union threatening 
Williams. goal only Massachu 
setts Agricultural defeat: 
Bates College. 21 to 7. eature oO! 
the game being a run Finnegan 
of Batés who received ball on a 
and ran the of the 


vo 


speaks 
. | ss > 
(siimore 


academies 
the Naval 
winning 
Military 
wWwinnin 


States . 
lol igi hy 
pressed 
The 
time 
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ae 68¢ 


‘ 
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length 


| field. 
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in Queen’s territory 


McGILL DEFEATS 
QUEENS EASILY 
Canadian Intercollegiate Rugby 


Footbal] Season Opened With 
a Victory for 1919 Champions 


ence Af ,T? ‘ 


(iffice 


(*hristian Se! 


N 


Special to The 
ews 


AS 


from its: Canadian 
TORONTO, Ontario 
McGill University. of Montreal, 
senior intercollegiate Rugby football 
champions of 1919, had little trouble 
defeating Queens University, of Kings- 
ton, in. the opening game of the inter 
collegiate the latter’ 
grounds Saturday afternoon. T! 
although 


-_— was ei- 


UO 


season on 
1@ SCcOTe 


was 31 to do. and, Queens man 


aged to secure a touchdown, tbe 
doubt, MeGill 
rood Rugby 
halt 
weak in catching. 
tackling 
from a spectator’s point of 
game was devoid thrills, 
periority of the McGill team 
plainly evident. Only in the firs 
ter was the plav evenly divided, th: 
period ending ¢ in favor MeGill 
From that time the Montreai ‘eam 
had its own Wavy, and play was lars 
» suMmMars 


never in 


all the was not 
evidence. 
pecially 


ard ot 


Way..-% 
lines being es- 
The stand- 
hich, but 
view the 
the su 
being 


both 


, . . «1 
Was tairivy 
oft 


too 


tO o of 


on 


MeGiill 


(“ope 


| Anderson 


The | 


Flanagan 
Lu iSsse 
Wallace 
McDonald 
Lurshi 
Simmons 
Albridgeé 
Notman 
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IOWA REAPPOINTS H. H. — 


to The Christian Science Monitor 


f; ts Western News (Office 
CEDAR RAPIDS. lowa—H. H. 
has been reelected director of athletics 
and football coach at the University of 
lowa for five years. under a contract 
to June, 1926. Jones, who has served 
a little more than four years of his 
present five-year contract, is a former 
university star and brother of T. A. D. 
Jones, present Yale coach. 


spec ial 


fr 


Jones 


HERRON AND TRAVERS WIN 

NEW YORK, New York—Harry Var- 
don and Edward Ray lost a 
match by 2 1 to S. D* Herron, « 
amateur champion the Ut 
States. and his amateur 
Travers. at the ‘ounty Cou 
Club, Orange, New The m 
ing and afternoon cards were: Herron, 
74 and 78: Travers, 78 and (6; 
80 and 75; Ray. 78 and 77. 


and 
fellow 
Essex ¢ 
Jersey 


niry 
rn 


> , 
* Vardon, 


COACH MOAKLEY HONORED 
ITHACA. New York J. F. Moak:! 
coach of the Cornell Universi‘. 
and field athletes, who was head coa 
of the United States Olym pi: track 
team, Was given weleome home d 
ner by his university jates and 
citizens of Ithaca, Wednesday. Coach 
Moakliev was presented with a purse of 
$575 | itv and university com- 


munities. 
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DEXTER 


Comfort is the natural result 
of its light weight. A new 


LION 


COLLAR 


UNTTED SHIRT AND COLLAR ©CO., ALSO 
MAKERS OF LION SHIRTS, TROY, N. Y. 
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kers in New 

I W. Lamont 
eration in Far East 


n Science Monitor 
News Office 
York—The ninth 
founding of the 
marked yester- 
» at the Cathe- 
Divine, at which 
who went to the 
1 the participa- 
in the Chinese 


it that Monday marks 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND 


TRADING IS LIGHT 
ON NEW YORK MARKET 


There was a general selling move- 
ment of active industrials, shippings, 
food shares and rails on Saturday in 
the New York market. The shorts re- 


sumed selling at the opening and. con- 


tinued to the close which was irregu- 
lar. Trading was light, being a Sat- 
urday, and was confined mostly to the 


professional] element. 
The greatest losses were sustained 


by Wisconsin Central, Texas Pacific, 
United Fruit, Atlantic Gulf, the cheaper | 
oils, motor accessories, and Harvester, 
American Woolen, Independent Steels. 

In Chicago attempts to stiffen the 
wheat market failed at the opening of 
Saturday’s Board of Trade session. 
Wheat was active and 2 to 4% higher 
at the start, the rather scattered buy- | 
ing being influenced by a bullish in- 
terpretation of the government crop 
report. December opened at 196 to 298 | 
and March at 193% to 193. 

The movement brought out a flood | 
of selling and the reaction was quick 
and sharp to around Friday’s finish. 

Corn shared the initial wheat ad- 
vance for only a few minutes and then 


ber option. 
Oats followed the other grains. 
provision market was quiet. 
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NEW YORK STOCKS 


Saturday's Market 
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BOSTON STOCKS 
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COTTON MARKET 


(Reported by Henry Hentz & Co.) 

NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
prices Saturday ranged as follows: 
Last 
sale 
22.45 
20.99 
20.45 
20.25 
20.00 
19.65 


Low 
22.41 
20.90 
20.44 
20.20 

20.50 20.00 

26.01 19.05 
50 points. 


High 
22.95 
21.40 
20.85 
20.65 


(october 
December 
January 
March 
May 
July ; 
Spots 24.00, down 
‘jal to The Christian Science Moni- 
the New Orleans (Cotton Ex- 
Henry Hentz & ('o.’s private 


(Spe 
tor from 
change via 
wire.) 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Cotton 
prices Saturday ranged as follows: 
Last 
sale 
19.98 
20.27 
19.80 


High Low 
20.09 
"ORR 


20.15 


Open 


December 
March 


CHICAGO BOARD 
Saturday's Market 
(Reported, by ©. F. & G. W. Eddy, Inc.) 
W heat— High Low Close 
Dec. 1.99 1.93 1,98 3% 
March 1.95% 1.89% 1.95 
Corn— 
October 
December 


(open 


60 “ 


22.60b 


19.77b 
19.50 
16.97b 


19.65 
19.30 
16.85 


19.77 
19.59 
16.97 


FOREIGN EXC) HANGE 


Demand 


. 83.505, 
0664 


Parity 
$4.8665 
.1930 
1930 
1980 
wey 
2382 | 


Sterling 
Francs (French) 


jada during the same month. 
favorable trade balance with all the. 


32 % , 
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COOPERATION, NOT 
RIVALRY, URGED 


U. S. Secretary of Commerce 
Assures _ British Delegation 
That This Country Seeks 


a 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
_—Substitution of cooperation 
Tivalry was advocated by Secretary of 
Commerce Joshua W. Alexander in an 
address to a delegation of British 
business men here for trade~purposes. 

“The United Kingdom is our best 
customer,” said he. “In turn, America 
purchases enormous quantities 
| B0ods from Great Britain. We pur- 
+chased $43,414,000 worth during August 
Tjust passed from the United Kingdom 
alone. 
|merchandise was imported from Can- 


of the world during the 
was only $65,000,000. 


countries 
Same month 


During the eight months ending with 
dropped to a new low for the Decem- | 


August, 1920, our bill from the 
United Kingdom for goods purchased 
amounted to. $398,418,000. From your 


Own standpoint this sum should com- | 


pare very favorably with $142,877,009, 
the value of our imports from the 
United Kingdom during the eight 
months ended with August, 1919. 

“Since the foundation of this repub- 
lic, our trade relations with the British 
Isles have been more important than 
our dealings with any other country. 
‘Our economic independence in the 
future will probably be even greater 
than in the past. We speak the same 
languave and have many traditions 
‘and ideals in common. 

“Of course there will be competition 
between your business men and ours 
in their efforts to buy and sell goods 
outside their own borders, in their 
Plans for carrying the products of 
international trade, in the investment 
of our surplus funds in foreign lands. 
‘But this same sort of competition 
exists today throuchout Great Britain 
and throughout the United States. It 
is the essence of our commercial life. 
It to be expected and, I think, 
desired, because clean competition 
means the consuming public will get 
the best service, and the best goods, 
at the least cost, in the long run, and 
it means also that the efforts of com- 
petition call forth our best efforts and 
stagnation and decay. 

“Until somewhat recently, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has taken 
very active interest in expanding 
our foreign trade. Our position was 
essentially different from yours; we 


is 


‘could afford to neglect the whole mat-. 
‘ter of foreign trade as vou never could.'. 


The Department of State, through its 
consular officers, and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce are now 
making special efforts to give our busi- 
ness men complete information regard- 
foreign markets and sources of 
Our Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce is directly 


supply. 


Domestic pro- 


'moting the extension of American ex- 
'port trade through its 
.tachés and trade commissioners in for- 


commercial at- 


eign countries. I hope and believe that 


the United States and the whole world. 


is more and more conceiving of inter- 
national] trade as a constructive force 
rather than a logical cause of disputes 
and dissension. 

“The fundamental commercial diffis 
culties of the world are certainly great 
enough at this time. The greatest pro- 
ducing nations like England and the 


United States simply cannot afford to 
encourage or permit commercial rival- | 
ries of any kind to thwart our common! 


efforts toward restoring the economic 
life of the world. We must pool our 
difficulties. We must thrash them out 
always, | think, with the dominant idea 


that there is enough business for all of | 
us and that we will help ourselves and | 


help each other, and render the largest 
service to the world through coopera- 
tion and conc iliation.’ 


INDUSTRIES GROW 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Pitts- 
called 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania-~ 
burgh and Allegheny County. 
the “workshop of the world,” during 
1919 produced manufactured articles 
to the value of nearly $2,000,000,000 
according to figures quoted by James 
‘F. Woodward, secretary of internal 
affairs of Pennsylvania. The per cap- 
ita wealth of residents of Allegheny 
County today is $2580, while that of 
persons residing in Philadelphia is 
$2366. Mr. Woodward stated that 
there were 2456 industrial plants in 
the county in 1916, while in 1919 there 
were 2580. 

In 1916 industries represented 
different kinds of manufacture, 
in 1919 the variety was 250. Employees 
in 1916 received a total wage of $186,- 
(024,800, while in 1919 the annual pay 
pron of the county increased over 70 
per-cent, amounting to $316,595,700. 
| Daily production in 1916 was $5, 


238 


52.- 


300, with a daily pay roll of $626. 34: 5, | 
while in 1919 the daily production was 


$6,762,400, with a daily pay roll of 
$1,126,875. Allegheny County has 453,- 
(759 taxable residents, a greater num- 
ber than any other county in the State, 
Philadelphia having but 449,054. 


$460,000 TO WOOL GROWERS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—Through closing up the govern- 
ment’s war-time operations in the 
wool market, the Department of Agri- 
culture reported the sum of $460,000 
has become available for distribution 


the 1918 clip. The amount has been 
_returned by dealers who bought the> 
wool under government supervision | 
and were required by regulations to. 
return execess profits made in the| 


. | process to the growers. 
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Only Fair Division of Trade: 
| 


for | 


of | 


Another $59,503,000 worth of. 


Our | 


and | 


while, 


to some 100,000 producers who grew. | 
| Kingdom 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


French loan next Friday. 
Gold exported to the United States. 


Plans have been completed for the | 
payment of the $500,000,000 Anglo-. 


'in September is officially given as £6,- | 


188,000, to British India £523,000. 


.to $450. 

Statistics compiled show that price | 
recessions continue and the majority 
of wholesale levels have declined 
during the past week. 

A Vienna cable says France has 
handed Hungary a loan of 300,000,000 
francs at 5 per cent, to be payable ir 
five years. 


The Standard Motor Truck Company | 
has reduced prices on four models, | 
effective October 1, ranging from $200 


i 
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SHIPPING BOARD 
RAISES TONNAGE 


‘Vessels Clade Direction of United 


States Government Carry One- | : 
Third of Overseas Commerce 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


® 


—The figures which follow sum up in 
the main the activities of the United 
States Shipping Board vessels, which, 


during the fiscal] year, handled exports 
of 13,379.234 tons and imports of 7,236,- 


tons, 
Ex- 


168 tons, a total of 20,615,402 
through 49 United States ports. 


‘ports were forwarded from 44 ports 


‘and imports were received at 31 ports. 
Twenty-six of these ports handled | 


About 2500 workers have been laid | 


off in the steel] mills at East Chicago, 
Indiana Harbor, and Gary in the last 
few days. 

Silver purchased by the Director of 
the Mint Friday aggregated 458,000 


over 97 per cent (20,079,574 tons) (ex- | 


ports 12.959.802 tons, imports 7 119,772 


moved. 
26 


of the entire tonnage 
these 


tons) 
The following table shows 


| ports arranged in order according to 


ounces, making a total of 17,164,647 | 


ounces. The silver was for the mints 
at Philadelphia and San Francisco. 

North Butte produced 1,434,159 
pounds of copper in September, com- 
pared with 1,286,137 pounds in August 
and 1,470,000 pounds in September last 
year. 

A number of mills in New England 
States are closing. Lawrence work- 
ers Offered to accept a wage reduction. 
Many shutdowns at New Bedford. 


15 per cent. 

Europe owed to private individuals, 
banks, and corporations in the United 
States on September 15 an unfunded 
debt of over $3,500,000,000, in addition 
to $10,000,000,000 owed to the United 
States Government by European gov- 
ernments. 

Germany's production of raw sugar 
in May, 1920, was 2,567,190 pounds, 
bringing the total from September l, 
1919, to May 31, 1920, to 1,557,068,700 
pounds, as against 2,914,075,700 pounds 
in the same period of previous year. 
The production of refined sugar in this 
period was 1,346,519,680 pounds. 


TRADE IN FAR EAST 
RAPIDLY INCREASING 


Specia] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The total trade of Asia and Oceania, 
which comprise the Far Kast markets, 
with the United States for the eight 
months ended August 31, this year, 
was valued at $1,870,556,213, an in- 
erease of $563,518,916 over the same 
period of 1919, which totaled $1,307,- 
037,297, according to an announcemeni 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 

tic Commerce 

Far eastern commerce constituted 
approximately 20 per cent of the total 
foreign trade of the United States 
during the eight months of this year, 
as compared with 17 per cent in 1919. 
The United States exported merchan- 
dise to the Orient during the first 
eight months of the current year 
amounting to $754,901,844, which rep- 
resented an increase of $134,712,998, 
over the first eight months of 1919, 
while exports from the Far East at- 
tained a value of $1,115,654,369, or an 
increase of $428,805,918. This export 
trade amounted to 13% per cent of the 
whole, and the import trade to 28 per 
cent. 

Of the far eastern countries receiv- 
ing these exports, Japan leads in pur- 
chasing $228,663,681 worei this vear 
and $240,505.570 worth during the Irst 
eight months of 1919. The smallest 
amounts went to the Dutch East In- 
dies, aggregating $34,995,550 for the 
eight months of this year and $36,266,- 
200 in 1919. The other countries, in 
the order of the value of their importe 
'from the United States were: China, 
Australia, British India, and the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK’S PRICE LOSS 


CHICAGO, Illinois—-President Julius 
Rosenwald says Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. sacrificed $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 
by immediate and complete revision 
of prices all goods they handle, 
as an obligation to their customers, 
who supply more than 5,000,000 fam- 
ilies. The greatest reductions are in 
cotton, silk and wool piece goods, al- 
though new levels are made also on 
wearing apparel,.which should have a 
distinct effect on genera! living costs. 


of 


DIVIDENDS 

Fisher Body Corporation declared 
regular quarterly dividends of $2.50 
on common and 1% per cent on pre- 
ferred stocks, payable Noy. 1 to stock 
of record Oct. 20. 

Union Oi] Company California 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $2 and an extra of $1, 
Oct. 23 to stock of record Oct. 9. 

Detroit United Railway declared 
regular quarterly $2 dividend, payable 
Dec. 1 to.stock of record Nov. 15. 

Manufactured Rubber Company de- 
clared usual quarterly dividend of 114 
/per cent on preferred, payable Oct. 
as registered Oct. 9. 


of 


PIERCE OIL CORPOR ATION 


NEW YORK, New York—The Pierce 
Oil Corporation for the eight months 
ended August 31, 1920, shows a net 
‘profit after depreciation, depletion, 
and federal taxes of $2,982,392, equal 
after preferred dividends to $2.35 a 
‘Share on $23,168,658 common stock, 
compared with $2,039,097 or $1.33 on 


period. 


| UNITED KINGDOM IMPORTS 


*-LONDON, England—A 
‘sued by the British 


report 
Board of Trade 


September 
compared with 
month of last 


in 
£4,067,000, as 


‘corresponding year. 


_Exports in September showed an in-| 
compared | it is construed as an important for- 
| ward step in commerce. 


crease of ©50,955,000, as 
with the same month of 1919. 


payable 


is- | 


The. 
Rhode Island Company has cut wages | 


, Jacksonville. . 


‘10 regions also absorbed 97 


should 


or 


‘early 


14, 


the | States and China. 
will be helped by establishment of the ,7 
‘6% per cent basis. and the 11 to 15- 
year on a 6% basis. 
|cured by steel hopper cars. 


total tonnage handled by each: 
Total Exports 
tonnage tonnage 
5,750,702 3,099,815 
2,065,465 1,608,179 
2,061,268 1,304,886 
1,5¢0,729 867,934 
1,470,349 1,371,607 
1,042,811 606,300 
972,479 953,839 
732.807 
673.558 
677,829 
659.655 
558,612 
409,768 
501 
,243 
9.209 


Imports 
tonnage 
2? 650,887 
457,286 
756,382 
692,795 
98,472 
436,511 
18,910 
2,132 
eis 

828 

.o68 

1,146 
»415 

DB, 25 
3,567 
ercill. 
419 

O18 


New York 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Norfolk 

San Francisco 
Newpt News. 
Savannah 
Seatile 
Boston 
Galveston , 
Port Arthur. 
Mobile 
(“*harleston 
Vortiand, Ore 


5. B00 
23,381 
‘ 5 450 


D. TOG 


Portland, Me 
Perth Amboy 
Wilmeton, NC 
los Angeles. 
Pensacola 
Tacoma 
Tampa “ 
San Pedro . 16,07 1: 
Houston | 1: 
Key West 
Tota! 


Exports 
eign trade 


.20.079.574 12. 959.802 


were forwarded to 20 for- 
regions, 19 of which 
returned imports. Iceland alone furs 
nished nothing in return. It is noted 
that more than 97 per cent (20,071.882 
tons) of the entire commerce carried 
gn in Shipping Board vessels was 
Pith 10 trade regions and these same 
per cent 
of the exports, and 
(7,037,023 ions) 


(13,034,789. tons) 
furnished 97 ner cent 
of the imports. 

Some interesting facts are an eloped 
a comparison with total exports 
imports during the period Jan- 
1 to June 30, 1920. Within that 
American vessels carried ex- 
ports aggregating 11591,446 cargo 
tons, of which more than 55 per cent 
(6,408,258 tons) was carried by Ship- 
ping Board vesseis. Imports carried 
by American vessels totaled 11,132,741 
tons, over 37 per cent of which (4,220,- 
§02 tons) was brought in by Shipping 
Board vessels. Of the total exports 
and imports carried. by vessels of all 
flags, 22,723,165, tons and 14,675,019 
tons, respectively, Shipping Board ves- 
sels carried approximately the same 
percentage in each direction, viz.: 
nearly 29 per cent. So that of our 
entire foreign commerce during the 
first six months of 1920, 37,398,184 
cargo tons, over 28 per cent (10,629,060 
tons) was carried by Shipping Board 
vessels. 

The total foreign commerce of the 
United States for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1920, consisted of exports 
45,115,711 tons and imports 26,470,531 
tons, a total of 71,586 242 cargo tons. 
Of this total commerce Shipping Board 
vessels carried in exports 30 per cent 
(13,579,234 tons), in imports 27 (7,236.,- 
168 tons) and of the total 28 per cent 
(20,615,402 tons). 


BRITISH ADVOCATE 
SOUND CURRENCY 


ee 


by 

and 
uary 
period ° 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in British financial circles, says 
i statement issued by the Bankers 
Trust of New York is the organization 
of the Sound Currency Association. 

Lord D'’Abernon, the British Ambas- 
sador to Germany as president of the 
association, has addréSsed a lengthy 
memorandum to the Chancellor of the 
hixchequer urging both deflation of the 
currency and reduced national ex- 
penditure. The memorandum states 
in part, that: 

(a) The immediate concern of the 
association is that the Government 
abstain from any further 

or depreciation 
an addition to the issue of 
Treasuvy Currency Notes. (These cor- 
respond to ‘‘greenbacks” issued in 
America during the Civil War. They 
are about 10 per cent backed by gold 
securities. The amount outstand- 
£356,112 000 December 31. 
amount £363,393,000 
£ 355,186,000 Septem- 


watering 
rency by 


ing Was 
1919: highest 
August 11, 1920; 
ber 1, 1928.) 

(b) Great Britain should aim at the 
restoration of the old equiv- 
alence between £1 and 123% grains 
of standard gold, which would tend to 
reduce prices and stabilize British ex- 
change. 


STOCK AND PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE IN CHINA 


CHICAGO, Ulinois—The 
exchange to be established 
has just been opened in Shanghai, 


first stock 


ac- 


|cording to reports to members of the. 


Chicago Board of Trade. It is known: 


as the Chartered Stock and Produce | 
the common in the corresponding 1919 | |'Exchange and 


has 
| provisions, cotton and yarn. 


departments for 
Depart- 


| ments for grain and dyes will be es- 
‘tablished later. 


The exchange is cap- 
italized at $5,000,000. 
Members of the Chicago Board of 


shows that the imports into the United , Trade are anticipating an increased 
increased volume of trade between the United; der the Philadelphia plan. The one to 
‘five-year maturities will be offered ona 


To what extent this 


new exchange remains to be seen, but 


TRADE INCREASING 
WITH MIDDLE EUROPE 


The trade of the United States with 


of the cur- | 


in China. 


the war-sequestered countries—those 
which were cut off from international 
comimerce as a result of the war-- 


will aggregate more than $1,000,000,000 — 
the | 


dozen countries, says a statement by) 


in the calendar year 1920. To 
the National City Bank of New York, 
with which our trade was neceeésarily 
suspended during the war period, our 
exports in the calendar vear 1920 will 
approximate $750,000,000, and our im- 
ports therefrom about $250,000,000 
These dozen countries, as enumerated 
by the bank's statement, are Germany, 
Russia, Poland, Finland, Belgium, 
tria, Tzecho-Silovakia, Hunzary, Jugo- 
Slavia, Rumania, Bylgaria, and Tur- 
key. 

The articles forming this redevelop- 
ing tra@e cannot at present be stated 
in great detail. On the import side, in 
which the present statements are es- 
pecially meager, the principal articles 
include furs imported from Asiatic 
Ruesia, $3,777,000, and from European 
Ruseia, $162,000. No figures are avail- 
able as to the articles forming the 
$50,000,000 worth of imports from 
Germany in the current year, though 
presumably they are chiefly chemicals, 
dyes, and miscellaneous manufactures 
From Belgium the $32,000,000 worth 
of imports in the seven months fer 
which figures are available inelud 
cotton goode, especially iaces, i 
factures of fiber, india rubber, and 
other tropical products drawn by her 
from her African colony, the Belgian 
Congo. 

Exports to Germany in seven 
months ending with July include raw 
cotton $54.455.000. wheat $5,350,900 
flour $7,192,000, fresh beef $5,153,000, 
oleo oil $486,000. hacon $6,677,000, 
hams. and shoulders S570.°0%, lord $5,- 
464,000, pickled pork $54,000, lard com- 
pounds $121,000, condensed milk &82,- 
416,000, illuminating of] $1,877,900, Iu- 
bricating oil $5.995,000, gasoline and 
naphtha $2,720,000, paraffin $458,000, 
cottonseed oi) $300,000, and woolen 
wearing apparel $262,000, To Poland 
and Danzig the principal exports off 
cially enumerated include flonr $24, 
000,000, locomotives $6,400,000, type- 
writing machines $560,000, men’s boots 
and shoes $197,000, canned beef $3.,- 
716.000, and condensed milk $2,167,000. 

The principal exports to the other 
countrjes in question are: To Austria, 
cotton, wheat, and sundry manufac- 
turing materials: to Russia agricultu- 
ral implements, binder twine, steel 
rails, locomotives, leather, boots an‘ 
shoes, and clothing; Turkey cotion 
goods, boots and, shoes, condense: 
milk, petroleum, cottonseed oil, 
oleomargarine, and to Belgium 
ton, wheat, flour, meats, condensed 
milk, steel rails, leather, oils. and mis- 
cellaneous: manufac tures. 


CROP OF SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE WHEAT 


NEW YORK, 
ternational Institute of 
“Wheat crops of 
Africa, and <Australia, 
comprise per cent of the 
of the southern hemisphere, will pro- 
duce 28 per cent more wheat than 
last vear. Quality will he per cent 
better than the average.” 

Proper weight cannot be given this 
report unless the production of coun- 
tries ment oned is taken into consid- 
eration. South Africa not a large 
producer. Argentina and Australia 
are of great importance in export 
trade. The'r creps in recent years 
were, bushels (last 000 omitted): 
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Domestic needs of the two countries 
are about 115,000,000 bushels. Aus- 
tralia’s crop last year did not cover 
needs, and the country became an 
importer. Argentina has_ shipped 
practically all its surplus, and has 
embargoed exports. If these two 
countries produce no more than 28 
per cent above last year. their tota! 
would be 266,000,000 bushels. or 14.- 
000,000 less than the estimate here 
published within a week. Instead 
show:ng more wheat in the world 
than last year, the institute's figures 
indicate slightly less than the 
mate of The Wall Street Journal. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 
EXPORTED IN AUGUST 


NEW YORK, New York—Aucus’. 
1920, wheat exports advanced to a rec- 
ord of 27,569,982 bushels. Barley ex- 
ports also showed substantial increase 
over July. The increase in wheat was 
partly offset by a decline of 6.485.575 
bushels in flour shipments. Meat and 
meat products, except pickled beef and 
hams, showed heavy declines frem 
July, 1920. Cotton. shipments were off 
65,173 bales, and mineral oil exports, 
though scoring an advance of 67,210.- 
749 gallons,- or per cent, over 
August, 1919, receded somewhat from 
the heavy tonnage for July. } 

The average export price of wheat 
in August at $2.90 was off six cents 
from July. In the same period fresh 
beef declined from $.19 to $.185. bacon 
advanced from $.225 to $.232, gasoline 
advanced from $.267 to $.272, raw cot- 
ton ruled at $.411 in July and at $.373 
in August. 
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PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
NEW YORK. New York—J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. are offering $2,400,000 Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie 15-year 6% per 
cent equipment trust serial bonds un- 


per cent. basis: six to 10-vear on 
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Jugco-Slavia and 
said, are applving 
ality and national 
cqustry and commerce, and, while they 
have problems ahead, he declared that 
he was conficent of the success of both 
democracies in their lent towar 
a world position. imerciaHy, finan 
cially and politically. 

“If we can, through the 
convent! now meeting,” 
Keating, “gain a sympatheti« 
standing of world 
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PRICES IN WORLD DECLINE 

NEW YORK, New York—Commod- 
ity throughout the world are 
radually decli index 


ining. Several] 
comparisons of wholesale pric 
follow: 
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JAPAN'S FOREIGCN TRADE 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Japan‘s foreign tirade for the first 
nine months of the year resulted in an 
unfavorable balance of about $196,414 
200, J. R. Abbott, commercial attaché 
at Tokio, has cabled to the United 

States Department of Commerce. 


NICARAGUA SEEKS LOAN 

NEW YORK, New York—Negotia- 
tions are reported under way for 
a loan of ptonipaig wit United 
States bankers by the ‘araguan Goy- 
ernment. The fries ire t0 De 
used for a railroad between Monkey 
Point. and the nd 
Miguelito Lake 
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Company .of Boston 
DIVIDEND NO. 126 
A quarter'v dividend of ¢ 
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Oet. 15, 1920. 
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- 
| participation in constructive develop-. 
| |'ment enterprises.” 


Mr. Whitham paid particular atten- | 

REL ATIONS wen to the ‘situation in China which, | 
he said, is about one-sixth larger than 

| the United States with four times as. 
| i'many people and only 6700 miles of 
ricar Unitarian | railways. ‘The Chinese,” he | 
a e for 30) | ued, “are alive to the advantages of | 
| ‘modern machinery and means of trans-. 
is Views on | portation. They want railways and 
factories. They desire to open their. 

Far East coal and iron mines and develop their | 
agricultural and material resources, 


‘CANADIAN LABOR 
‘SHOWN GOOD FAITH: 


Premier Defends the i aidiac| 


From Attacks and Outlines: 


Some of Its Accomplishments 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


WINDSOR, Ontario—In view of the | = 


| And they are doing these things, too. admitted strides made by the Canadian | 


7 rticle on _ eed Technical and in some instances for-| 
on an interview! oion financial assistance is sought. [n_ 


( “ 

t ac ee ore | this respect Americans are preferred | 

ently returned to the above other nationals.” 
20 years in the Far. 
s head of the Amer- | 
, he has been closely | 
» economic, political, | 
life of Japan.) 
office in many Japa- | 
i has been twice 
or, and is regarded | 
history and lan-| 
he previous articles 
he Christian Science 
er 30, and October 6— 


DRY LAW SAID TO | 


—_—-— 


Representative of Prohibition | 
Association Seeks Details of | 


Effect in the United States | 


ch stis—Misunder- Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 
's foreign policy and BOSTON, Massachusetts—That there | 
BOY ment that. is a general desire among the nations | 
es i ete of Europe for details and truth con- 
— ", cerning the prohibition movement and 
on existing in g0V- its effect in the United States is the | 
“of severa] nations, opinion formed by Harry S. Warner, | * 
fev. Clay MacCauley, 
ely associated with 
f Japanese external 
¥ 30 years of serv- 
Dr. MacCauley, 
ith a representative | 
cience Monitor, de- 
peculiar political 
iplicated the for- 
this internal sit- 
nderstood in order 
ig 
‘that rules Japan 
t certain course to 
2 problem,” Dr... 
“but it is very pos- 
cial department or 


representative of the Intercollegiate | 
Prohibition Association in Europe, 
after a wide investigation abroad. In 
a report which was laid before the. 
recent meeting of the International 
Congress Against Alcoholism, in Wash- | 
ington, District of Columbia, Mr. War- | 
ner reviews the situation as he found | 
it in the several nations, particularly 
with regard to the work of student 
elements, and urges that international 
prohibition work follow the line of ed-. 
ucation to a broader appreciation of 
the economic and social advantages of 
prohibition. This, he asserts, is the. 
Sureét way of winning the world-wide 
victory against alcoholism. 

In his survey of national sentiment 
Mr. Warner reports that Belgian stu- 
may favor a differ-,dents are awake but ‘as yet unorgan- 
i long another line. ized in favor of abstinence. In France, 
| ig confusing, par- the report says, anti-alcohol sentiment | 

l power expecting is crystallizing among the representa-¢ 
ency and definite- tive men of the country, and, as. 

airs. Such in- at present the weight of this opinion 

impression that favors the abolition of spirits, it is 
nds of the mili- taken as indicating potentia] strength, 
| wy an impression A strong movement among students. 
“as it is erroneous. has begun under the Federation Inter- 
is one of wan- lycéunne to promote anti-alcohol 
as the popular con- study, and the activities of this body 
rn ruled by German have aroused the opposition of the 
brding to a German wine interests. The lycée students 
miphasized. The ul-, evince an eager desire to know the 
; Of course, is the motives which achieved prohibition in| 
tuation. the United States and the benefits it. 
jerations that enter has brought. | 
_ into Japan's rela-. The abstinence sentiment in Switzer- 

i her provinces and land is found to be in the minority and. 

fense and economic outside the universities, but, neverthe-. 
that she must less, it is supported by a class of men 
ageression on and women who form a strong nucleus 

oe the interests of on which t6 build. In the gymnasia| 
nd for her own na- student societies known as “Helvetias” 

E is this conviction are working to eliminate alcohol from 
poops in Manchuria, social activities, and the members of 

) Siberia until these groups. while grasping the larger | 
ont rises out of aspects of prohibition, do not yet fully 
understand its economic phases. In 
Italy Mr. Warner finds that drinking 
has diminished mainly because of the. 
high cost of wine, and he discovers no 
appreciable movement against alcohol 
by the Italians themselves. 
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. 3 UNITED STATES’ 
COURSE IN HAITI 


1 and increased de- 
uction. , 
) often Drought that) special to The Christian Science Monitor 
a ans of peaceful | from its Eastern News Office 
nt 91 and rule China. __ NEW YORK, New York—Moorfield 
ant, and could not! storey of Boston, former president of 
bl of China. What the American Bar Association and 
‘the efficient produc- president of the National Association , 
some of her vast re- for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
fly iron. With this pie, yesterday authorized this state- 
apan has, as diplo- ment on Haiti: 
hiy as possible, en- “General LeJeune’s report on the 
p the Chinese to an conduct of United States. marines in 
posses Mis- | tyaiti only emphasizes the fact that 
ee score is. 1) there has been no specific denial of 
| las Se from that the serious charges made against the 
ie ihe responsi-| American occupation of that island. 
cs Soverning China | “The charges, made by James Wel- 
ath nations don Johnson, acting secretary of the 
5 their mutual National Association for the Advance- 


— ee 


|}ment of Colored People, and by Her- | 
bert J. Seligmann, were to the effect 
that sdéme 8000 Haitians had been 
killed by marines; that men and. 
women had been tortured; that undue 
pressure had been exerted upon the 
President of Haiti and other officers 
in behalf of an American banking in- 
stitution; and that a rigid censorship 
was excluding the facts about the Hai- 
tian situation from the United States. 
“In answer to these specific charges , 
it is hardly sufficient to assert that 
ivostok trouble Dr./ %0™e Haitians are grateful for what 
ed that Japan’s part 48 been done and that the American 
f assuring her own | @dventure in Haiti has been beneficent. 
the establish-| “Our whole intervention in Haiti is 
rnment. in violation of the principles we pro- 
‘aditional and mod. fess and of our Constitution, and 
ns,” Dr. MacCauley |, Whatever the Haitians have done has 
ay @ part in Japan’s| been obtained by force. We have 
made war on Haiti without authority) 


' could be com- 
i by nations coming | from Congress.” 


n hasty condem-_ 


the details and TENANCY INCREASING 
| ON KANSAS FARMS| 


ices of race, dis- 
precedent may | 


' ited the history of 
mple of the policies 
rovince, under its 
had a corrupt gov- 

ch property hold- 
ed Band the country) 
Waste. With Japan- 

fer, Korea has been. 
and as her prog | 
re marked agitation 
| grew less until it, 
murmur. With re-/ 
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ne smooth course of | Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
®, but the coopera- | from its Western News Office 

lons provided in the’ TOPEKA, Kansas—Nearly one-half 
“would catalogue all of al] the lands in, Kansas that are 
| places of im- suitable for farming are cultivated by 
imcance. tenants, and 37 per cent of all the 
a farmers in the State are tenants. 
1 ESE These were the main points of the 
a report of J. C. Mohler, secretary of the 
Bi: PREDICTED Kansas Board of Agriculture, in com- 
me ‘piling the records of the assessors of 
n Science Monitor the State. In 40 years the farm sys- 
usetts—Predicting tem of Kansas has undergone great 
‘the Far East wil) changes as far as ownership and ten- 
Comparatively short antry are concerned. In 1880, 83.7 per 
hitham, trade com- cent of the farms in the State were 
i] States Bureau operated by their owners, and 16.3 per. 
tic Commerce, cent by tenants. In 1920, 62.4 per cent 

ster, American In- of the farms are operated by owners 

&, that “America’s and 37.6 by tenants. There are 19,523,- 
~ trade, however, | 445 acres of land tilled by tenants in 
Cally in direct ratio this State. or 48.6 per cent of all the | 
investments and | agricultura) land of the State. ] 


INTEREST EUROPE | the campaign variety. 


accorded more ‘generous 


| Mr. 


‘tive of Labor. 


the proceedings 


‘our 
‘world today except by reliance upon 


and 


any in this country who ever relied on 
any 


_ this 


Government in aiding the workingmen 
and in advancing Labor's cause, dele- 
‘gates to the Canadian Trades and 


oremgl Congress in session here felt) 
that more importance was to be at- 


tached to the address of the Hon. 
Arthur Meighen than to a speech of. 
The Premier's | 
_ review of conditions in Canada was ' 
| enlightening. He took advantage of. 
the occasion to defend his government 


from attacks that have ‘been delivered | 
from the more radical camps and out-| 


lined some of its accomplishments. 
“You ask me.” declared Mr. Meigben, 
the Prime Minister, “now what has 
the government done to show its good | 
faith with Labor. It has taken from | 
‘the ranks of organized Labor the vice- | 
president of one of its largest organi- | 
zations and has given him cabinet. 
rank. Never has a Labor minister been | 


from his colleagues and a freer hand 
in the administration of Labor's prob- 
lems than has the Hon. 
ertson. There is no department that 
requires ability of a higher type. 

“At the conference out of which tne 
League of Nations was constituted,” 
Meighen went on, “the Canadian 
representation included a representa- 
The secretary of the 
Congress went as adviser to the Prime 
Minister and mainly through the et- 


forts of the Canadian Prime Minister, 


assisted by Mr. Draper, the Labor 


conventions were finally inserted in 
of that conference 
useful step was taken 
the world 
the Magna 


and a really 
toward the recognition by 
of what is now called 
Charta of Labor. You know the 
terms of that convention. You know 
they are the principles of orgunized 
| Labor.” 

Dwelling on the economic and in- 
dustrial eituation of Canada the Pre- 
mier said it would be the aim of the 
government to increase the proportion 
of people in the Dominion who were 


neither rich nor poor but on the mid- 


dle ground of moderate means and 
comficrt. “There 
betweén industry and ability,” he 
continued, “and especially the good 
judgment of individuals, a disparity 
which no legislation can remove. 

“We could never as a nation hold 
own or hold- any place in the 


individual effort. 
If there are 


individual energy, 
individual reward. 


communistic system as possible 
or practicable or even thirkable in 


‘competition with countries that hold 


fast to the energizing principle of in- 
dividual endeavor, they must surely 
have had their theories rudely 
shattered by recent experiments in 
Europe. 

“No government can bring about 
equality of wealth without bringing 
disaster to all,” the Premier con- 
cluded, “but the aim of governments 
should be to bring about equality of 
opportunity. By the principle of 
equality of opportunity the govern- 
ment will steadfastly abide. Every 
citizen who has the energy and 
bition should have a chance to earn 
and receive adequate compensation 
for services rendered. Do not forget 
as well that, after compensation ex- 
ceeds the value of services rendered, a 


stagnation of industry and unemploy- | 
mischievious propaganda. 
‘anything 


ment are bound to” follow. 


CLASSROOMS SAID 
TO NEED INITIATIVE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Need of 
restoration of individual initiative in 
the classroom was urged by Payson 
Smith. Massachusetts commissioner 
of education, in addressing a 
ing of the Boston Principals’ A: 
ciation. “There is too much system 
in our schools,” he said. “I believe 
the largest contributing cause to 
teachers leaving schools is the 
fernal system under which they must 
teach. We must get away from 
much routine. 
and the real joy 
ment of human powers, 
children and the teachers. 


both in 
Give the’ 


teachers a chance to do something ad 


their own account.’ 

Regarding salaries, Dr. Smith said: 
“Tt is deplorable that the teachers of 
State had put upon them 


the legislative bodies for the con- 
tinued existence of their profession. | 
There is more money invested in 
automobiles in this State than is in-| 
vested in education. More money was | 


‘spent last year for gasoline than was 


spent for teachers’ salaries. If edu- 


cation means the success of democ- 
| Tracy, 


an in- 
thing 


worth making 
If you want a 


isn’t it 
vestment in? 


‘badly enough you can always afford 
| it. 


the people 
edu- 


is, do 
really 


The question 
of Massachusetts 
cation?” 


want 


WAGE SCALE TO STAND 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—The | 
wage scale for the San Francisco, | 
Oakland and Alameda shipyards agreed | 


upon up to October 1, will not be re-! entire 
adjusted, according to word received | 
by the Bay City Metal Craft workers. have 


The work is to continue at the pres- 


' CASH 


confidence | 


Gideon Rob- | 


Scie nce Monitor, 


is a wide disparity | 


am- : 


‘fluences that over and above 


personal association. 


meet- | 
SSO- | 


in- | 4 


too | 
The real satisfaction | 
lies in the develop-| 
the | 


the 


awful responsibility of going out of | 
their classrooms and pleading before | 


1of the continent. 
| company 
| in more wars for the Sovereign of 
| England, 
| States of America. 


SCHOO LS 


NORTH ‘BERKELEY 
OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


1771 Bushnell Place, “BERKELEY. CAL. | 
A Home School Located in the North Berkeley 
Hills Overlooking San Francisco Bay 
This school offers a complete course of study 
'frem Primary Preparatory to High School. A 
|limited saumber of Boarding Pupils can be 

accommodated. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
SECRETARIES | 


THREE MONTHS’ COURSE , 


Students entered on probation at any date. 
AEOLIAN HALL Vv. M. WHEAT. _ Director 
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BERKELEY BUNGALOW $6500, TERMS 
$6000. Cottage containing two buffet 
apartments, $3750. terms: cash $3250. Sonoma 
County family orchard. $3750. must be cash. 
Ideal summer cottage at Camp Meeker. $1500 
cash. Further particulars ADELINE REYNOLDS. 
O. Box 121, Camp Meeker, Sonoma Co., 
California. 
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_ BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED | 


BUSINESS woman wants room anid board in 
/private family: refined, homelike surroundings; 
ref. _exehanged. __vel. Mrs. Bowles, Cortlandt 8064, 


ee ed 


nr a ee ee ~ ee 


WANTED | 


To rent, furnished or unfareianed | 
house with sleeping porch and two bedrooms, 
located within two hours’ rallroad di steace from 
San Francisco; three adults. RJ. The Christian 
255 Geary St... "San [ranci sco. 
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WANTED 


CANADA WELCOMES | 
BOSTON ARTILLERY 


Another Link in Chain of Friend- 
ship Between the Sister Coun- 
tries. Is Forged by Visit of 
the New England Soldiers 


special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Offiee 

OTTAWA, Ontario—The 
and Honorable Artillery Company 
Boston made a peaceful invasion 
the Canadian capital during the be- 
ginning of the week, and was enter- 
tained by the government and the 
corporation of Ottawa. The 
eighth Highland battalion acted as a 
guard of honor to the visitors, and 
much go0od-fellowship evinced 
throughout. In fact, result of 
the visit of this ancient regiment, 
one more link in the chain of friend- 


of 
of 


was 


as a 


| Ship between Canada and the Republic 


to the south has been forged. 
At a banquet tendered the members 
of the regiment at the Chateau Laurier 


the Rev. Dr. Perry Bush, chaplain of 
the Boston organization, said, ‘In the 
future I see a vision of the Red Cross 
of St. George on the one hand, and the 
Star-spangled flag on the _ other, 
marching side by side. So may it be 
forever, that we stand together, hand 
in hand, heart by heart, as faithful 
soldiers. There is something in our 
blood that keeps us in the forefront of 
the battle fighting for the Kingdom of 
Right.” 

Sir George Foster, who welcomed 
the guests on behalf of the Canadian 
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prices that you'll find most attractive! 
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CHAS. C. NAVLET &r co. 
Nurserymen Seedsmen | 
Florists 


catering to Women, Misses and 
Children of discriminating taste. 
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Carefully selected foods well cooked 
and prepared by eatistied workers 
MUSiIO 


Sth and Brennan Streets. Phone Kearney 2076 | 
_SAN FRANCISCO _ 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR a CORONA 


HOME AND GARDEN 
423-427 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO |The typewriter for personal use, at 
| Home, Office or on the Road 
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A Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 


646 Market st. But 8035 
‘ an | Suits—-Overcoats-—Hats+Shoes— 


and Furnishings. for Men and- Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOK | 


Cable Piano Company 
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od ng —ireasing and Oiling San Francisco, 
— Phote 8. J. 208 


Phelan Building | F or Better 
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Office Equipment 
— Colifornia Desk Compony 


MISSION f& SECOND STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gazzale 


MILLINERY 
GOWNS 
BLOUSES 


798 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Prospect $235 


Pianos. Inner Plarer 
| Records, Sheet Music, 
| Musical Merchandise of every kind. 
aA experts for tuning and repoirs. 


FROHSIN’S | 
“Correct Dress for Women” 
50 Whitehall 
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'“YOU CAN 


| Exclusive 


Ready to Wear. 
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YOLLAND & COMPANY |. 
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2 Visit our Gallery of Paintings 
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~ BYCK BROS. COMPANY 


Plenty | 


| Try it! make your own comparisons, if favorable 


'A High-Class SPECIALTY SHIOP | 


, Atlanta, Ga | 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company | 


—_ Victrolas, Victor — 
Factory 
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Interior Decorations, Antiques 
Objects of Art. 


259 Geary ‘St. San Francisco 


Carbon Removed by Oxygen STS EE 


Met tatstet Conemee — | MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Motte: Satisfied Oustomers 
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H. WARD DAWSON Broadway and Polk _—sAlways Open 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Douglas 2157. 883 Market &t.. San Francisco. 


FRANK E. BENTZ 


Miss GERTRUDE T. BLUXOME 


- ye Nae and reas + er 
Prin ont in nayring— tationery 
‘00-11 Montgomery ‘1. Doug. 1129 
— GRANT AVENUB THIRD FLOOR 


New Quality Lunch Room 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 
Specialists on Orieutal Rugs 


130 Kemble St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Established 1856 Tel. Rox. 1071 
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Broadway 2837 Portland, Oregon 
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Charge Accounts at 400 Siate 5t. 
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Furnishings 
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Ladies’ Children’s and Men's 
_Corner 4th St. and Central 


0. A. MATSON @& CO. 
Stationery, Kodaks and Supplies 
Sporting Goods : 


E. L. WASHBURN CoO. 
Distributors of Kuppenheimer Clothes 
122 South | Second Street 


GROCERY—Cash. Carry. 
. A. SKINNER, Albuquerque. 
205 South First Street 
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Books. 
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M. Newcomer Co. |) 


Department Store 


‘High Class Dry Goods and 
NEW YORK | House Furnishings 
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Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day. | 
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$31 Washington Street 
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near 
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EXCLUSIVE 
ARTISTS’ 


THE SILK SHOP 
J.D. ZAHRT 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
UPSTAIRS—WESTLAKE AND RINE 
NOW SHOWING THE NEW FALL 
SILKS AND VELVETS 


We believe our prices are always the 
We carry the Ladies Home Journal Patterns. 


MAN 


450 


WASHING TON STREET | 


Lubliner, Florist 


TWO STORES 
828 and 348 Morrison St. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 
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STORES Cmpear 
Their Quality and Price, | Main Office and Warehouse 
208 Third Avenue South 


together with our excel- | ‘e a CG c 
lent service, will surely | ean, Sanitary rrocery Stores i 


please you. INSURANCE 


HOE CO., Ine. SURETY BONDS 
apebtee30 WALKER & REESE, Inc. 
342 Morrison, near Broadway 


533 Pioneer Building, Seattle 
PORTLAND, ORE GON — 


~~ Full Showing of 
Infants’ and Cl . 
WEARABLES i a 


MISS OLIVER’S BABY SHOP 
506 Union St. 
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ACME-PRESS 


“Builders of Ideas’’ 
SEATTLE 
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¥ Madame Bourret | 


MILLINERY DESIGNER | 
Newest 


247 Morrison Street 1007% | 
Third | 
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| Phone 
| Main 


| 1997 
Women’s Gloves, Hosiery. 
rwear and Umbrellas at 


Portland, Oregon 


in 
Und: -Turrell Shoe Company 
HIGH GRADE SHOES 
TWO STORES 
Fo AND THIRD 
, AND MADISON, 
WASHINGTON 


Portiand. Ore., 


809 Morrison St.. 
Portland Hotel. 


Waist Shop in 


“Court | _ SEATTLE, 


The 


WinthropHammondCo | 


| Ruecessore to RIUFFT™ & PENDLETON 
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Community Garages Ine. 
No. } 

621 Seneca St 

General Offices 


No. 2 
36 Avenue So. 
und. McClellan 
Main 2675 | 
Seca Oar Seattle, 
|W. P. ROGERS, Genera Contractor & Builder | 


ota atrimee 4partments—Apt 405. “Capitol 108 
| Ota Summit Ave. North _Neattle. Washingtoa. , 


SPENCER CORSETS 


Espectally designed for each customer. Comfort 
and style combined 
ann Arcade Bldg. Phone Flot 1983 | 
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BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


Inc. 
| 4323 14th Avenne N.E. Kenwood 89. SEATTLE 


Merchants Printing Co. 


ADOLPH CAHEN. Mgr 


Established 1884 


CLOTHING — HATS 
HABERDASHERY 


OREGON 


Washington 


127 Sixtn Street, PORTLAND 


- The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


OK AAKCE Shoes: 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 


| 270 Morrison and 880 Washington Sts., | 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


- TROY LAUNDRY 


LET 
SOLVE YOTR L AUNDRY PROBLEMS 
~THAT’S OUR BUSINESS. 


| ‘We want your business’’ 
72 Columbia Street Main 677 


TAILOR 
T. J. O’NEIL 
PANTAGES BLDG., SEATTI.B 


Your Carpets and Oriental Rugs cleaned right 
on the floor. (Colors restored) 
TOTEM CARPET CLEANING CO. 
Telephone Main 5546 2082 First Ave., | 
Seattle, Washington 


TRY SCHKRADER'S HOME "VOKED FOODS” 
113 Madison Street” 
Seattle 


WARD'S BINDERY 


SEATTLE | 


STRICTLY HIGH CLASS WORE 
Phones: Kast 33, B 6118 


oe eae Portland, Oregon - 


and Pine 
We speci: alize on our Pastries 
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PANAMA REST AU RANT Cz mmerecial and Job Binding 1516 34 Avenne. 
109 Broadway Portland, Ore. | — Telephone Main j395 Seattle. Washington. 


A | omite of satisfaction when you leave. 
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NIKLAS & SON 


Florists 
403 Morrison St.. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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THE IVY PRESS uM. m MANN | 


FINE PRINTING 
The House of Individual Service 
882 Stark Street. Portland, Ore. Pittock Bleek 
Both Phores 


CORRECT FRAMING 


and distinctive pictures 
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The Persona! Writing Machine 


E. W. HALL seria ote 
720 2nd Ave. Ell. 


_ The Novelty Blouse emai 


1822 SECOND AVENUB 


Exclusive Waists for Women 


$5.00 $7.50 $10.00 
$1250 and $15.00 
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‘University Transfer Co. 


‘Bageage ieee and Furniture Moving 
by Experienced Men 
Fireproof Storage. Three Storage des * as 


Phone North 2000—Cor. 4)et and l4th } 
Res. PF » Capitol 3015—Seattle, Washington. 


For Millinery, ee 
Hosiery, Coats, Gowns and 
Suits 


l4th Ave., Seattle, Washington 
_ Talevhone Ken wood 137 
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Three Seattle Stores—1106 Second Avenue, 
305 Pike Strest, Pine and Westlake 
Gloves 4am te Handkerchiefs blouses, 
Pat cerns at a 0D Tmbretlas 


-MUHL PAINT CO. 
Wall Paper. Paints. Olle. Glass. Brushes. eta, 


ip iterior Deco - ng. Picture Framin 
‘oe Mai a 566 61s Pike Street. SEATTLE 


", AUGUSTINEGKYER. 


st» SEATTLE WASH. FOUR STORES 
font Groceries.Meats DeliciousCandies 


BAKER BROS. CO. 


PTANOS 


4. & C. FISHER. W. P. BAINES. and others. 
Phonographs and small musical merchandise. 


1623 THIRD AVENUE. SEATTLE 
Woodlawn Flower Shop ~ 
Main 663 


1410-1412 Second Avenue, SEATTLE 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Our Floral Telegraph covers 
U.S. and Canada 
_______ HARRY A. CROUCH 


se R. COOPER WILLIS 


Good Up-to-Date Houses, 
Bungalows & Apartments 


We also Write Auto 
Main 193 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON Be 


Insurance 


208 Marion St. 


Fire and 


"| PANTORIU M DYE WORKS, Ine. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 
Carpets and Oriental Rugs 


LAUNDRY 
East 2299 
High Grade Hano Work a Spectal 
1813 Fast Medison Street. SEATTL 


[TSGOOD SUPPLY CO. 
Main 733 506 Hoge Building 
Mimeographing Multigraphing 
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McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


all «tandard makes sich as Flansn, 
Piors beim. Bos Dorothy 
Dodd, Utz & Du , for men 
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. . [3 943 RROADWAY 
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Electric wiring and fixtures. Automobile 
accessories, Goodyear. tires and — tubes. a 


E W ashington 
Tool and Hardware Company 


‘GENERAL HARDWARE, SPORTING GOODS 
Gymnasium Outfits ‘and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Locks 
TACOMA 


828 Paciie A*enuve 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 


to RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 


Dependable Apparel and All 
|Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes Brothers 


Broadway at Eleventh St 
TACOMA 


THE ONE CASH 
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and Commerce Street 


a, WwW. W OOD COMPANY 


GROCERS 


_949 Tacoma | Avenue. Main 213. TACOMA 


ZIMMERMAN'’S BARBER SHOP 


First-Clasa in Every Re 
1301-8 Commerce Street. Tacoma, Wark. 


GALLSON & “AHNQU IST, Tatlors 
BETTER CLOTHES FOR MEN 
TACOMA 


16th Street w 
MEYER JACOB COMPANY | 
Leaders of Fashion in 


Women’s Ready to Wear 
940-42 Broadway 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON _ 


~ H.W. MANIKE, Florist 
So. 6th and x St. Tel. Main 419 
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-FEIST & BACHRACH 


HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 


and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


— Savings Bank & Trust Ca Ca, 
11TH AND PACIFIC AVS. 
Checking and Savings Accounts 
st Department 


WALLA WALLA 


“GARDNER & CO., Ine. 
The Quality Store 
Ladies” Ready-to-Wear. illinery. Dry Goods, 
_ Clothing. _ Shoes, Groceries 
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WESTERN PICTURE FRAMECO 
170 First Street—884 Morrison 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


PRINTING 2°X£2., PRINTING 


85 5th St.. Portland. pa 


We Appreciate This Opportunity of Extending | 
Our Excellent Service to Monitor Readers. j 
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GROCERS 
Jones-Thurlow' Company 
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'C. H. BARNES 
‘Sémething New Every Day.’ 
Women’s and Children’s Wear. 
Masculic Building. 
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‘poem entitled 
which begins: 


“Before the Mirror.” 


White rose in red rose-garden 


Is not so white, 


'Snowdrops that plead for pardon 


And pine for fright, 


| Because the hard East blows 


Over their maiden rows, 
Grow not as this face grows 
to bright. 


INGRES 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Ingres, that master of pure drafts- 
manship, with a _ sincere realistic, 
patient outlook, gives us pause in our 
survey of the work of painters since 
Raphael by reason of his unique style. 


from pale 


This style in no way panders to any) 


fashion in taste. It rests only upon 


a passionate belief in thoroughness, a 


ful, stable, and possesses. that curious 1808 
perfume of ease which characterizes | .mmissioned ee 


all great work. Like most geniuses of | 


mediate past the repudiation of men, , 
those incomparable wonders of French 


desire to express more than the thing} 
seen—a great river flowing across the | 
snow in shadow and sun-| 
shine, a clearing in a wood, a deserted | 

These prac- | 
tical landscapes, strongly and defii- | 
nitely painted, are I suppose the na- 
tural statements of the _ practical 
An outstanding ex- 
ample won the Altman prize last 
by W. Elmer | 
Schofield, a direct statement of the. 
raging water hurling itself down | 
from rock to rock. I suspect that the, 
reason I like Redfield’s “The Day Be- | 
fore Christmas,” so much, is because 
the idea of the day infused into his 
brush something more than. mere 


There is little sentiment about the'! 
American landscape, and yet sentiment | 
is popular. How else can we explain! 
the posthumous success of Ralph A. | 
Blakelock (his “Moonlight” at Toledo '| 
fully expresses him); of J. Francis 
Murphy; and W. Dwight Tryon, who 
attenuates his trees, and loses his. 
distances till they become delicate, 
phantoms. Indeed, delicacy is one of, 
the signs of American landscape! 
‘painting. Emi] Carlsen has produced. 
many exquisitely delicate pictures. His ; 
highest achievement is perhaps “O Ye 
of Little Faith,” a lovely picture with | 
a vast sky and one figure—diaphanous, 
‘luminous—that seems to be in this. 
glory of earth, and yet not of it. 

At this point I begin to look with 
‘dismay at the list of excellent Ameri- 
ean landscape puinters, whose names | 
‘have not yet mentioned; also to two 
‘who interest me extremely—John 5. 
Sargent and Dodge Macknight, and 
also to the great array of Innovators, 
as I have called them, who exhibit at| 
the Independent exhibitions, and at | 
the smaller galleries whose happy en- 
terprise it is to encourage les jeunes, 
‘for with them is the future. 

First I must mention—I can do no 
other artists 
whose names cannot be omitted, in 
any survey, however brief, of Ameri- | 
‘can landscape painting. There is’ 
Childe Hassam, an artist in every- 
thing he does; Edward W. Redfield, 
rev and forthright; Gardner Sy- 


stro 
mons. a subtle transcriber of things) 


seen: Ernest Lawson, tireless in’ ex- 
periment; Willard L. Metcalf of the) 
delicate vision; Horatio Walker, a. 
strong painter, who claimed by 
both America and Canada; Bruce 
Crane, Ben Foster, sincere and po- 
etical: Abbott Thayer, as subtle and 
/magisterial in landscape as in the 
| figure; Harry Lachman; C. H. Davis; 
Alexander Harrison, who still, lives in 
France; Arthur B. Davies, an experi- | 
menter whose lovely incursions into 
landscape are too infrequent; Van 
Dearing Perrine; E. A. Kramer, and 
Jane Peterson. 

J. S. Sargent is a cosmopolitan; 
but. as he is an American citizen, he) 
takes his place here. Landscape to 
him is a recreation, a labor of love: 
no living man equals him in render- 
ing, with unfailing assurance and dex- 
terity, the thing seen in nature. His 
“Olive Gatherers” in the Manchester 
Gallery is a tour-de-force in. direct 
vision, as are his brilliant water 
colors. Only one living man ranks be- | 
side him in this modern art of water | 
color painting—Dodge Macknight- —| 
whose summary expressions in this 
medium, usually all of the same size, 
are a wonder and a delight. Mr. 
Desmond FitzGerald, of Brookline, an 
ardent collector of Macknights for 
years, owns an immense number. 
Few of my art experiences have been 
so vivid and memorable as the long 
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/cannot 


| citizens, 


all of them owe a great debt to Mr.) ’ 
' rich and striking “Portrait of a Lady,” 
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‘aration may be said ’'to have reached a. 
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rives 
| simple, 
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|the great British portraitists 
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/and perhaps two or three belated fol- 
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| what obscure but adventurous or self- | 


academic 


morning I spent in Mr. FitzGerald’s | 


galiery while he showed me, one by 
one, his hundreds of Macknights. I! 
must also acknowledge my admira- 
tion for‘ John Marin’s expressions of 


nature in water color, many of them 
so abstract a synthesis that they 


“W inter,” 


seem composed all of atmosphere! 
and light. | 

As to the Innovators who may be. 
seen at the Independent exhibitions, 


so numerous that I, 
even to catalogue. 
although American 
of foreign birth, and. 


they are 

attempt 
Many, 
are 


leries, 


them. 


Alfred Stieglitz, who, from 1905 to the'| 
outbreak of the war, fostered and en-: 
couraged the new movements in art in 
|his “cubby-hole on the top floor of No. 
291 Fifth Avenue.” It is no exaggera- 
| tion to say that this little gallery was 
the birthplace of “The Art of Tomor- 
” in America. Al] this loving prep- 
climax in the Armory 
1913. 

Official and academic America has 
never taken kindly to The Art of To- 
morrow. Arthur B. Davies,. Robert 
Henri and a few others have smiled 
upon it, but the practitioners have not 
yet been able to impress themselves. 
upon the general] public. Among those 
whose work I have noted are Emile 
Branchard, Charles Burchfield, Oscar 
Bluemner, Albert Gleizes, Agnes Wein- 

America is such a vast country that 

Amercia is such a vast country that 
it is impossible to keep in touch with 
all the manifestations of landscape 
painting. Here are two of the con- 
trasts: two young men, landscape 
painters, working under the Stars 
and Stripes—Jules Pascin, a Spanish 
Jew, born in the Balkans: and Var- 
Poor, born in Kansas, who ar- 
in New York with a series of 
severe landscapes, his in- 
fluence being Giotto and Cézanne. 

—Q. R. 


exhibition of 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


their talents. 


‘wish to see more of his work. 


‘artist handled 


‘but 


‘that 


| Figures,” 
| younger. 
| scape, 


Courtesy of 


by Rockwell Kent. 


Encampment” scenes which, 


superficial way, show marked traits. 
'of the impressionism in which Con- | 
' sign; 


stable and Turner completely merged 


Henry Harlow, youthful associate and 
helper of Sir Thomas’ Lawrence. 


Harlow’s ingratiating self-portrait at | 


the Metropolitan Museum makes one 


now shown, with its sonorous chords 


of red, black and white which this 
so sympathetically, 
agreeaby answers this wish. 

“Barker of Bath” heretofore has not 
been a name with which to conjure, 
that is largely because Thomas 
Barker’s career (1769-1847) was 
wholly a provincial one. He was one 


'of the most important English paint- 
outside of London and/§ 


ers of his time, 
the Royal Academy. 
his in the Metropolitan Museum, 
York, was formerly attributed 
Gainsborough. 
portraiture, however, must have been 


A landscape of 
New 
Lo 


his forte for his presentment of “Lord | 
‘merits of his 


Salisbury, Sportsman,” is a veritable 


tour-de-force of robust realism, mak-| 
“Portrait | 
'art has exerted upon the many young 


wooden figurehead for the prow of a | and enthusiastic artists who have fol- 


lowed him and recognized him as the 


ing Beechey’s stiff redcoat 
of a Man” by comparison look like a 


ship. 

A monkish-looking “Brahmin,” in 
warm gray tones, seems an unlikely 
attribution to Romney, until a closer 
look at the broad brushwork and gen- 
erous coloring of shadows reminds us'! 


that that gifted English painter could | 
'dreds of 


be all things to all men. 

The fine esthetic experience of the 
exhibition, however, undoubtedly is) 
which comes from a leisurely | 
contemplation of the “Landscape and | 
by David Teniers, the)! 
It is a typical Dutch land- 
with wide horizon and silver-| 
'misted atmosphere, but with archi-| 
'tectural features combined with trees 


and water in a master-poem of compo-_| 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, 
routine exhibitions 
century-old painting, 


New York—-In the! 
and chronicles of 
half a dozen of 
between 
Reynolds and Lawrence -usually oc- 
center stage and the limelight 
with Constable and Turner 


lowers of Claude Lorrain in the sec- 
ond place as a sort of landscapist 
background. A formal, heavy-looking 


lot they are, especially if brought intO| which, quite as much as Claude and 
comparison with the full meridian of| powssin, prepared the way for Con- 


modern impressionism, of which never- | | 
theless they were heralds in the early | 
What of the lesser contempo- | 
raries of these enduring masters? | 
Out of what company did they spring? | 
And from | 
take | 


willed contemporaries did they 


those hints of freedom and originality | 


which were to be passed on to the. 
twentieth century as motives for the 
“unitra’”’ development of thought and 
technique in the painter’s art? 

As an answer to these queries, con- | 
sider the current exhibition, at | 
Ehrich’s gallery, of landscape, deco- | 
rative and portrait paintings mostly | 
by English and continental little mas-| 
ters of the eighteenth century, and 
representing lighter, gayer aspects of 
placeS and people than the official 
records offer. With Teniers 
and Romney we may be fairly famil- | 
iar, and Sir William Beechey we 
know perhaps as well as we care to 
know him. But how about Giuseppe 
Pannini, whose classic Roman ruins, 
in landscape bathed in romantic light 
and enlivened with well-placed figure 


(of all 
must have been painted before the last 


‘quarter of the seventeenth century) is) 
‘quite the most modern in feeling. 


“Nocturne, Black and Gold, 


| tion. 
Arthur 


as being typical of certain phases in 


groups, belong with the best tradi- 
tions of Guardi, Hubert Robert, and 
Richard Wilson. 


the crisp, fresh and vigorous work of 
his pupil, Thomas Hand, represented 
in the current show by two “Gypsy 


'verbial second thought. 


How many admirers | impression one receives is of a splut- 


of George Moreland have ever seen | tering shape of yellow and a few scat- 


‘tered touches of the same color, set in 


sition. The figure group is no rude) 


‘revel of peasants, but a courtly féte| 
bril- | ~ F 
Cremorne Lights,” 


Monticelli 
time perfectly | 
strictly | 
t | 
t | 


champétre of almost 
liancy, at the same 
keyed as to values, and kept 
in its place. This picture, the oldes 
in the show as to date (i 


It | 


has high intrinsic beauty, no less than | ‘ 
historic value as a perfect example of, 
that outdoor painting of old Holland 


stable, Turner, and the Frenchmen of 


in their: that 
ciates the subtle harmonies of color) 


Then there is George | 


The | 
eye only and possesses none of those 
decorative qualities that make a pic-| 


Character and genre 
is rare, and not common at all.” 


‘takes as well as his successes, 


'who have not 
turne phase and come out on the other 


'unsoid, because 
good sense to realize that they would | 


1830. 


WHISTLER PICTURES 
FOR ENGLAND 


By The Christian Science Monitor special | 
art correspondent 


LONDON, England—Three pictures, 
the Fire 
“Nocturne in Blue and Sil- 
ver, Cremorne Lights,” and “Sym- 
phony in White, No. II, The Little 
White Girl,” all by Whistler, have been 
‘added to the National Gallery collec- 
They were bequeathed by Mr. 

Studd. Although unequal in | 
merit, these pictures are most valuable 


| Wheel,” 


the artist’s career and examples from 
which much can be learned that is 
vital to the art of today. 

Coming upon the “Nocturne, Black 
and Gold, the Fire Wheel,” without 
knowing its author, it is. doubtful if 
one would trouble to give it the pro- 
The general 


a space of blackness. Of course on 


'can never be too grateful to him. 
|opened new fields 


|mirror above, 
| iar in all our exhibitions of today. 


closer inspection, with the knowledge 


New - York 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


it is “a Whistler,” one appre- 
the master’s knowledge of de- 
but as a wall decoration, seen 
even a few feet away, it is meaning- 
less and conveys neither beauty of 
color nor composition. In this respect 
it is interesting as showing how even 
a great master may be caught by the 


glamour of that which fascinates the 


and 


ture possible. 


No one has preached the fallacy of | 


‘this with more effect, both in writing | should give him a much wider place | 


than Whistler himself, 
and one of the greatest services he 
has rendered to art, has been to turn 
thought from the dazzle of sentiment 
and the blind worship of nature. In 
his wonderful little book, “Ten 
o'Clock,” speaking of the generally 
accepted idea that “nature is always 
right,” he says: “The condition of 
things that shall bring about the per- 
fection of harmony worthy a picture 


and painting, 


However, the question of the artistic 
“Nocturne” is of small 
importance compared with the tremen- 
dous influence that this phase of his 


great reformer that he undoubtedly 
was. The pity has been that too often 
they have failed to benefit by his mis- 
with 
the result that in every country where 
his influence has extended, hun- 
similar subjects have ap- 
peared and still continue to be painted, 
that are far too low in tone and that 
give out to the beholder nothing more 
than an impression of a framed space 
of dark color. There are few artists 
gone through a noc- 


with dul] pictures that remain 
the public have the 


side, 


add neither color nor interest to their 
walls. 

In the “Nocturne in Blue and Silver, 
we have a fine ex- 
ample of the successful culmination. 
;of many experiments; here the pale 
mystery of late evening still holds. 


‘enough light to allow beautiful color 


and refined composition to be «ex- 
_pressed. It is a wonderful rendering 
of that time which he himself describes. 
“when the evening mist clothes 
the riverside with poetry, as with ay 
veil, and the poor buildings lose them- | 
selves in the dim sky.’ For having | 
revealed to us all the beauty and en-, 
trancing color that this hour holds, we | 
He 
for exploration, 


which will always yield to those artists 


'who are also pioneers and not mere 
followers, wide opportunities for subtle 
harmony of color and good designs. 


The third picture. “Symphony in 


| White No. II, The Little White Girl,” 


which is one of a set of four, is simple 
in subject and makes its appeal en- 
tirely through its refined beauty of 
coloring and charm of composition. A 
gir] in a white dress, standing before a 
fireplace and resting her arm on the 
mantelpiece, the head reflected in the 
is a subject very famil- 
In 


looking at it, it is hard to realize that 


/not many years ago the rebuke it ad 
_ministered to the art then in vozgue— 


that appealed mainly through subject 
interest of sentiment or emotio —cre- 
ated a greater revolution than the 
present war-whoops of post- -impres- | 
sionists or cubists. 


To see in this picture the interpreta- | wy 


tive vision of the true artist unfolding | 
a wealth of color and subtle tone in a/| 
single white dress and a few accesso-| 
ries, must have been anathema to the! 
many for whom it woujd represent 
only the opportunity for labored real- | 
ism. It was the beauty of this picture | 
that inspired Swinburne to write the 


‘ample to be followed. 
result in a more permanent and care-. 
thd | 
‘many stages a picture went through | 
in the hands of Ingres, and should in | 
the hands of all artists, then perhaps | 
ithe 


‘ful 


, has 


this cannot be over-emphasized, 


‘world not 


i scarcity 


form. 


with ‘a clear statement of variety 


‘to have 


| David, 


definite. clear statement of facts, which 
is the result of penetrative observa- 
tion of those facts. His art is repose- 


his kind, be has suffered in the im- 


the flashlight brilliance of whose ca- 
reers has passed as comets in the sky. 
But Ingres still sheds his steady light 


like a planet, fixed and sure. 


It would even seem that the fash- 
ionable dismissal of him is to be in its 
turn a thing of the past, for we hear 
today of the most advanced of the 
Parisians holding him up as an ex- 


study of paint surface and 


careless, almost slipshod 
Parisians mentioned 
and the painting 
gain an asset it 


thin, 
methods of the 
will be scrapped, 
movement of today 
too long lacked. 
to the writer that the importance of 
for 
however diverse the outlook may be 
from Ingres—the craft 
painting. must and should be always the 
same. If»of course, permanence is 


of no value, and the only reason for 


painting is the sheer selfish enjoy- 


ment 


destroyed immediately after comple- 
tion, and no loss is entailed by any- 
body. But one cannot imagine the 
losing by the destruction 
of the works painted in the way Ingres 


and the great classicists have decided 


to be the best way. 

Now these considerations, perhaps, 
mark Ingres as a “Painters’” painter, 
and yet the very fact of his realism 


in the people’s court than he has. for 
it is surpris’ng how little his work is 
known. This may be due to the 
of his work in our public 
galleries. But there are signs of a 
loftier conception of art taking hold 
of the people which will allow the odd 
contradiction of admiring Ingres more 
and more, whilst becoming less and 
less influenced by the realism he stood 
for. 

Ingres was born 
south of France, 
fact curiously kindles 
fiery and serious note. His portrait of 
himself at 24 shows a full, frank, 
generous face, full of energy and quiet 
dignity. A gloomy countenance some- 
what, and earnest. His early years 
were devoted to the study of music, 


in a town in the 


Montauban, 


and this interest remained with him 


through life. to which must be attrib- 
uted a great deal of the rbythm and 
lyricism of his drawing. 

It is by his exquisite and 
ous drawings that Ingres 
known. He once said that 
stands for honesty in art.” And we 
must accept that to him the word 
“drawing” meant the untiring effort of 
observation, a. 1 love and evolving of 

His aim always to relate accu- 
* the several parts of the figure, 
and 
contrast in the lines, gives him in the 
achievement of it. the mastery of life 
and motion. In his pictures the weak 
point is the color. He does not s.em 

solved the problems, where 

a logical mind is required 
than an intense observation. 
He was much influenced by Raphael, 
and his st,le has been said to be a 
combination of that great master and 
of whom he was a pupil. He 
also owes something to Flaxman. 


marvel- 
is best 
“Drawing 


rately 


perlraps 
rather 
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Ingres was the center of incessant 
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If this will | 


And it seems. 


methods of. 


of the artist from moment to! 
‘moment, then surely the works may be 


which | 
in his work ai 


strife, and had a constant fight for his 


doctrines. his chief opponent being 
Delacroix, the head of the Roman- 
ticists, who gained in 1855 with Ingres 
the gedlid medal in Paris. Delacroix was 
often very bitter in his criticism of 
Ingres, criticism which often had the 


stamp of his witty epigram witnout 


once he 
and even 
from 
whom 
he 


reason. But more than 
watered down his words 
retraced them. Ingres was far 
being agreeable to those with 
he came in contact, and this must 
due in no small measure to his temper 
becoming soured by bis lo ne and 
arduous conflict on behalf of his cher 
ished ideas. The National Pram tion 
fortunate in possessing a fine portrait 
of Mme. Malibran, the well-known 
singer. 

Two important drawings by Ingres 
have lately been added to the collec- 
tion at the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. One is a sheet with three 
drawings of a nude man, studtes for 
the artist’s picture of Romulus, victor 
over Acron, a work dating from about 
This work with another was 
the French Govern- 
ment for the decoration of the Quirinal 
in Rome. The other drawing was a very 
fine portrait of a gentleman, one of 


Is 


= 


the vear of Waterloo, 
Ingres, left destitute in Rome, his 
scholarship having come to an end, 
lived by making small pencil portraits 
After the fall of Napoleon till 1829 he 
in his own words, drew “an {mmeasur- 
able number of portraits of English- 
men, Frenchmen, and people cf all 


art. During 


pationalities.” 


~ 
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yinia 
in the world be- 
ic records of my 
ve thoughts of my 
taking notes of the 
istration of the govern- 
h no other design than 
n of my own inquisitive 
ay by me for many years 
secure and secret, and 
done so, had not 
nt produced them. 
my affairs calling 
I was soon after my 
limented by my book- 
t intimation. that there 
| printing a general 
1 her Majesty's Planta- 
and his desire that 
it before it was put 
to overlook that 
“related to Virginia. 
he brings me about 
written, which con- 
mt of Virginia and 
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the most strange 
and left out the 
faithful, so that I 
rhts of farther ob- 
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\d ad gave it only a read-| 

bkseller for answer. | 
Eddy has laid on this point is shown 
by the fact that she has put in. the 
order of service for all Christian Sci- 
ence churches that. the scientific state- 


mt was too faulty ana 
to be mended. Withal 
at seeing I had in my 
Some notes of the 
would make him an 

1 country, if I could 

I staid in London. 


lid the rather under- 
Eddy emphasized 


e to so fine a country: 


8 sO misrepresented | 
that the material 


1 people of England, as 
believe that the servants 
® made to draw in cart 
@s and oxen do in 
‘that the country turns 
*k, who go to live there. 
h prodigious phantasms. 
fore I left London. I 
history of the coun- 
settlement, with an 
n state; but I would 


| 
ay =>. 
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the plantations, be- 


I then had with. 


True Substance 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

ATTER not real! What nonsense, 

Geclares the ordinary, hea'‘thy 
materialist and he promptly proceeds 
to show the utter absurdity of such 
& notion by the simple process of 
stamping on the ground or thumping 
the table. If he happens to be one of 
those rather rare exceptions who will 
listen to reason, you can then ask him 
how the earth which he so forcibly 
stamps on came into being... He wil! 
then very likely start off on an ex- 
planation of the Darwinian, the Berg- 
son Or some other theory and end up 
with an egg or an atom still unac- 
counted for. At this point he will come 
to a stop as he will find himself trying 
to solve the old conundrum as to which 
Came first, the hen or the egg. In 
other words he cannot account for 
matter. — 

The investigator of Christian Science 
does not get very far before he finds 
himself facing the same _ question, 
because the keynote of the teachings 
of Christian Science as given by Mary 
Baker Eddy in the textbook, Science 
and Health (p. 468), is that “There is 
no life, truth, intelligence, nor sub- 
stance in matter.”’ This is natural, for 
unless you understand this point you 


cannot demonstrate its teachings, and 


unless they can be proved and tested 
under every circumstance and at all 
times during the seven days which go 
to make up the week they are pretty 
well vaiueless. 


The great importance which Mrs. 


ment of being which has been quoted | 


in part above, should be read at the 


ngle it with Oldmixon’s | 


to be all of a piece, 


seen of Virginia and 
onal mine to be 
e ft. And this I take to 


reason of that gentle-| 
ely refiecting upon me. 


I never saw him 


I know of.—Robert | 


‘ory and Present State. 
4 y we reader of the Christian Science text- 
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|“The kingdom of God is within you.”| 


| 


end of every Sunday and Thanksgiving 
service. Now it is just because Mrs. 
the unreality of 
season and out of 
world has tried 
to silence her teachings by ridicule 
and opposition of every 


matter in 


of all things material. 
course, quite natural, for al] that mor- 
tal mind wants is to be left alone, and 


This is, of| 


season : 


| 


; 


kind, and) 
may continue to do so until the end! 


| 


| 


| 


certainly it does not want to be shown | 


to be but the counterfeit of real sub-} 


stance. 


If Christian Science would not | 


insist on its unreality the world would | 


courteous and tolerant 
But Christian Science is 


be perfectly 
towards it. 


doing the exact opposite and is proving 


by actual demonstration that matter 
is Only a lie. So after all it is only 
in self-defense that the materialist 
Stamps so hard on the ground and 
thumps the table so vigorously. 

Mrs. Eddy saw very clearly that the 


book would have a struggle with him- 


eelf before he became willing to give 


‘up the notion of a 
matter, which had been handed down. 


to him from father to son, from gen- 
eration to generation, and find that 
such a conception of the world might 


after all only be a dream of pleasure 


and pain in the senses. 
\only to examine the first few 


' 


lines | 
ot the scientific statement of being, | 
“There is no life, truth, intelligence, 
nor substance in matter. 
ie All-in-all,” where the 
trouble lies. 

The fact that disease and al] in- 
harmony are purely mental not 


to see 


is 


usually very readily admitted even by 


the unprejudiced investigator in search 


of healing. The old theological nizht- 


mares that God in His inscrutable wis- 


get back to fundamentals. 


and that God predestines man made in 
his own image and likeness to eternal 
punishment, are nevertheless admitted 
to be pure and unadulterated fiction. 

In order to answer the question, Is 
there no truth in matter? one must 
Starting 


real universe in| 


Now one has | 


All is infinite | 
Mind and its infinite manifestation, for 
God 


hills, 


houses opening hospitably at the very 


‘old fellows who 


| dreamy valley! 
dom inflicts sickness on His children, | unshaded, practical way directly from 


time a motor-car shoots in at one end 
‘of it and out at the other, leaving its 
‘dust to settle upon quiet travellers 


from the basis that God is infinite Life, 
Truth, and Love, it follows that all | 
that can exist in the entire aoe ntl 


must be the emanation of God. This 

of coyrse assuming that God is . 
finite. If this point is not admitted, | 
another factor is brought into the, 
problem: namely, a power apart from) 


| God, good. 


| 
| 


| 


‘tion, 


and the ground one treads on seem) was alive with a hundred varied sorts | ness. . 


| 


“This kingdom of God,” Mrs. Eddy de- 
clares “ ‘is within you,’—is within reach 
of man’s consciousness here, and the 
spiritual idea reveals it. In divine Sci- 
ence, man possesses this recognition of 
harmony, consciously in proportion to 
his understanding of God.” (Science 
and Health, p. 576.) Whether anyone 
has ever been conscious of the king- 
dom of heaven is best answered by 
reading the wonderful description 
John wrote to the seven churches in 
Asia of the revelation which came to 
him while a prisoner on the island of 


Patmos, off the coast of Asia Minor. 
In Revelation he wrote, “And I saw a'§ 
new heaven and a new earth: for the 
first heayen and the firet earth were 
passed away; and there was no more 
ea.” Mrs. Eddy in the correlative pas- 
sage in the chapter on the Apocalypse 
declares, “This spiritua] conscious- 
ness is therefore a present possi- 
bility.”” (Science and Health, p. 574.) 


Along the Great White 
Road 


I usually prefer the little. 
roads, the little, unexpected, curving, 
Jeisurely country roads, The sharp 
the pleasant deep valleys. the | 
bridges not too well kept, the verdure 
deep grown along old fences, the 


Now. 


roadside, all these things I love. They 
come to me with the same sort of| 
charm and flavour, only vastly mag- 
nified, which I find often in the essays | 
of the older writers-—-those leisurely | 
took time to write, | 
really write. The important thing to | 
me about a road, as about life and | 
literature, is not that it goes any-| 
| where, but that it is livable while it. 
goes. . 

Thus I have commonly avoided the’ 
Great White Road—the broad, smooth 
turnpike—rock-bottomed and rolled by 
a beneficent State—without so much 
loitering curve to whet one’s 
curiosity, nor a thank-you-maam to 
laugh over, nor a sinful hill to test. 
your endurance—not 60 much as a. 


as a 


It pursues its hard, | 


some particular place to some other 
particular place—and from time to. 


‘like me 

Thus to-day when 1 came to the 
turnpike I was at first for making 
straight across it and taking to the 
hills beyond, but at that very moment 
‘a motor-car whirled past me as lI 


stood there, and a girl with a merry 
|face waved her hand at me. 


I lifted 
‘my hat in return, and as [ watched 
them out of sight I felt a curious new 
sense of warmth and (friendliness 


The second sentence of the scientific | | there in the Great Road. 


| Statement of being says, “All is infinite . 


| Mind and its infinite manifestation, for | _aloud— 
Now as heat‘end | it!” 


God is All-in-all.” 
cold, light and darkness, cannot exist 


together nor mingle, no more can| myself, and at the whole big, amaz-'tive process of imagination. 
What-is the| ing, interesting world. 


Truth and its opposite. 


“These are just peopie, too,”’ I said | 
“and maybe they really like 


And with that I began laughing at | 


Here was I 


opposite of Truth but a He. If God is Pitying them for their benighted state, 


infinite Mind, Spirit, He could no 
form the image and likeness of Him- 
self from matter. 
therefore, forced upon one, is that the, 
tirely illogical and supposititious. In 
fact there can be no truth in it. 
this is also bound up the other ques- 
Is there no eubstance in mat- 
ter? The table one’s hand touches) 


to be there all right, but this evidence 


is only gained from the equally ma-.| 


terial senses of touch, sight, taste, 
and smell, whose sensations, natural 
science teaches, are conveyed to the. 


human mind via the nerves and brain. 


| 
; 


The conclusion, | 


| existence of an opposite to God is en- | 


'me for mine! 
And with that pleasant and satis- 
‘factory thought in my mind and a song 


Road... 


And oh, A 


it was a wonderful day! 


With | day with movement in it; a day thar | dom put off in public. 


| flowed! 
at work, the cattle fed widely in the 


In every field the farmers 
meadows, and the Great Road iteelf 


‘of activity. Light winds stirred the. 
‘tree-tops and rippled in the new 
grass; and from the thickets I heard 
the blackbirds crying. Everything ani- 

mate and inanimate, that morning, | 
seemed to have its own clear voice. 
_and to cry out at me for my interest, : 


Is this human or mortal mind inside | ‘or curiosity, or sympathy. Under such | 


or outside the human head? Medica 
theories are silent on this point. ones 
this mind can be the emanation of God 


is impossible, because God could‘ not} odd adventures.—David Grayson 


circumstances it could not have heen 
long—-nor was it long—-before I came 


‘“What will 


| Spectator, 
the principal performer. 


|preserving a conscious dignity, 


of still abundant hair, 
‘as black as coal, and arranged with a/| 


/remnant 


mitted to the great man’s intimacy, 
|'being damped and then a yellow ban- 


dry. 
room, attired in addition in a dressing- | 


‘T\* 29 

Dizzy 
To the attraction of the dazzling bril- 
liance of Disraeli’s rise there was. 


'Sir Percy and Lady Shelley and two. 


| sisters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. I sat 
| between them at dinner, having taken 
in Shelley’s favorite sister, whose 
'name is spelt “Hellen.” She was lively 


added the further attraction of his and chatty, and I looked at and listened 


mysterious character and strange ap-. 
pearance. 


was quite unlike the traditional type of | 
Hence the un-. 


the British statesman. 
varying interest and zest with which 


his sentiments and his action were. 


awaited at any time of crisis. Others 
might follow a humdrum rule of 
thumb; whatever Disraeli did, it would 
not be that. 
Dizzy do?” 


when the witty aphorism had been) 
the unconventional and un-| 


launched, 
expected step taken. 
versa] use of the pet name “Dizzy,” 


Indeed, the uni-— 
re- 


calling the familiar “Pam” of another | 


Mentally and physically he | 


“What will Dizzy say?” 
men asked. | 
“How like Dizzy” would be the cry, | 


to her with great interest. She is tall, 
very slender. . I saw, or fancied, 
a Iikeness to Shelley. She was sump- 


‘came her. 
rather younger, was much less lively. 
Tennyson’s name occurring in con- 
-versation, Miss Hellen Shelley let it 
_ plainly appear that neither he nor any 
‘modern poet was of the least interest 
in her eyes. 

“After Shelley, Byron, and Scott, you 
know,” she said to me, “one cannot 
‘care about other poets.” 

Somebody had once read to her a 
poem ‘of Tennyson’s, which she liked, | 
but she could not remember what it | 
was. It seemed doubtful that she had 
ever heard of Browning.—-From Wil- 


popular statesman, was a testimony to/liam Allingham’s Diary. 


| when he had to go to bed. 


tuous in light purple silk, which be- 
Her sister, who seemed | 


pleasure from his mother, usually so 
superior and so strict, and was re- 
warded by her, who seldom caressed, 
ween & EUG i .< 


| reply elicited a loud exclamation of | emn.’ 


necessary fo give 
_of being upon an American river. 


The trying moment of the day wae | 


were extraordinarily prejudiced about 


His parents | 
'two miles, 


bedtime, just when he was enjoying | 


himself most. 


rived and conversation was 


When visitors had ar- | 
well | 


'gstarted—none the less interesting (0 | 
him because he understood scarcely 


half of what was said—it was: “Now, 
to bed!” 


But there were happy moments after 


he was in bed, too. When Mother came. 
in and said prayers with him, and he | 


| 


lay there safely fenced in by the tall, 


| pitably 


Our boatmen were rude sing- 
ers, and seemed so like wild Indians, 
a very little imagination was 
one an impression 
We 
landed at Strolimus, from whence we 
got a guide to walk before ws for 
to Corrichatachin. Not 
being able to procure a horse for our 
baggage, I took one portmanteau be- 
fore me, and Joseph another. We 
had but a single star to light us on 
our way. It was about eleven when 
we arrived. We were most hos- 
received by the master and 
mistress, who were just going to bed. 
but, with unaffected ready kindness, 

made a good fire, and at twelve 
o'clock at night had supper on the 


that 


trellis-work, each bar of which, with | ! table.—James Boswell. 
‘its little outward bend in the middle, 


_ his fingers knew so well, 
possible to fall out through them. 

It was nice, too, to lie on his back | 
in bed and watch his parents getting | 


|ready to go to the theater, Father in 


From the Dorsetshire Cliffs, 


ythe way in which his personality had 
been taken to the people’s heart. 


The fundamental] fact about Disraeli 
was that he was the highest develop- 
ment of Judaism. He had inherited 
{from his father a profound interest in 
‘English history, literature, society. 


and tradition, which his own reading | 


and experience had deepened. But he 
seemed throughout his life never to be 


quite of the nation which he loved, 
‘served, and governed; always to be the 


almost the GCritic, as well as 
“No English- 
man,” writes Greenwood, ‘could ap- 
proach Disraeli without some immedi- 
‘ate consciousness that he was in the! 
presence of a foreigner.” 

It was, indeed, a strange and im- 
pressive figure that you might meet, 
any day, in the late seventies during | 
the session, sauntering slowly on Row- | 
ton’s arm down Whitehall. A frame. 
and. 
observation. re- 


whenever aware of 


gaining with effort an erect attitude... 


broad forehead, and straight, 
well-formed nose; eyes deeply sunken 
and usually lustreless, but capable of 
sudden brightening in moments of ex- 
citement; a wide. flexible mouth, and 
firm chin; the whole face in a setting 
kept perennially 


a hich, 


of curliness over the ears, 


‘with one conspicuous cur! in the cen- 


tuft under the chin. A letter of North- 


-ecote’s to his wife at the opening of 


Parliament in 1862 dates the origin of 
the chin-tuft: “Dizzy,” he writes, 
set up a small peaked beard.” The 
curl on the forehead, which came nat- 


urally in youth, was a work of careful | 


was kept in Its place,” 
when young, was ad- 
“by 


art in age. “It 
writes one who. 


danna tied tightly round it in front, 
with the ends down his back, till it was 
I have thus seen him in his bed- 


gown of many colors and a silk cord 
round his waist.” 

His mental 
usual as his physical appearance was 
peculiar. He did not form his opinions 


| see the fowle of Kjoge?” 
tre of the forehead, and with a small. 


“has | 


” by John Brett 


Ocean’s Heaving Field 


How oft we saw the Sun retire. 


And burn the threshold of the night, 


Fall from his Ocean-lane of fire, 

And sleep beneath his pillar’d light! 
How oft the purple-skirted robe 

Of twilight slowly downward drawn 
As thro’ the siumber of the globe 
| Again we dash’d into the dawn! 


New stars all night above the brim 
Of waters lighten’d into view; 
They climb’d as quickly, for the rim 
Changed every moment as we flew 
Far ran the naked moon across 
The houseless ocean’s heaving field 
Or flying shone, the silver boss 
Of her own halo’s dusky shield; 


| 
| 
—Lord Tennyson. 
' 


Recollections of a Boy 


little and looked at the 
world from below. All that happened, 
went on over his head. Every oue 
looked down to him. 

But the big people possessed the 
enviable power of lifting him to thc'r 
own height or above it. It might so 
happen that suddenly, without pream- 
ble, as he lay on the floor, rummag- 
ing and playing about and thinking of 
‘nothing at all, his father or a visitor 
_would exclaim: “Would you like to 


} 
' 
' 
' 
’? 


He was 


same he would feel two large hands 


_, by 


And with the | 


placed over his ears and the arms be-| 
longing to them would shoot straight | 


up into the air. That was delightful. 
Still, there was some disappointment 
mingled with it. “Can you see Kjoge 
now?” was a question he could make 
nothing of. What could Kjoge be? 
But at the other question: “Do you see 
the fowle?” he vainly tried to see 
something or other. By degrees he 
understood that it was only a phrase, 
and that there was nothing to look for. 

It was his first experience of empty 


phrases, and it made an impression. 


| when 


processes were as unD-| 


‘by amassing facts, but by some intui-| 


dramatic was the quality of his mind 
that he seems never to have been con- 


t | and there were they, no doubt, pitying | gcjous of an opinion or conviction 


without being simultaneously conscious 
of the effect which its expression 
would produce. Hence the epigram- 


‘fn my throat I swung into the Great matic character of his talk and writ- 


‘ing; to which a cynical flavor was 


And s0' 


just as great fun, though, 

big people said to him: 
“Would you like to be a fat lamb? 
Let ue play at fat lamb.” He would 
be flung over the man’s shoulder, 


It was 


the 


| Mr. 


and hang there, or jump up and ride. 


with his legs round the man’s hips, 
then climb valiantly several steps 
higher, get his legs round his shoul- 


_ders, and behold! be up on the giddy | 


_ ite 


added owing to the mask which he sel- | 


Lothair and 


Endymion recapture and repeat his 


able-talk, 


which was uttered with. 


fdeliberate and impressive sententious-_| 


The “Life of Benjamin Dis- 
_raeli,” by G. E. Buckle. 


‘She Was Sumptuous in 
Light Purple Silk 


Friday. October 28, (1864)—-Up at 7-— 
Fog. Drive to Christchurch, the sun 
breaking through fog. Enter the great’ 


height! Then the man would take 
him round the waist, swing him over, 
and after a mighty somereault in the 
air, he would land unscathed on his 
feet upon the floor. It was a compos- 
kind of treat, of three successive 
first came the lofty and com- 
fortable seat, then the more interest- 
ing moment, with a feeling, neverthe- 
less, of being on the verge of a fall, 
and then finally the jump, during 


stares: 


| which everything was upside down to 
him. 


' down on the 


too, he could take up attitudes 
floor that added to his 


But, 


| importance, as it were, and obliged the 


| grown-up people to look at him. 


they said: “Can you stand like the 


|_Emperor*Napoleon?” he would draw 


' 


plump upon the first of a series of Priory Church and look at the Shelley | 


In| 


be the originator of the evi] thoughts |“The Friendly Road.” | 
| Houghton’s note of introduction with | 


and desires which proceed from it. 
But, one may ask quite naturally, 


n 


These Are the Days : 


Call at the gate of Bos-| 
leave -Lord | 


Monument. 
combe in passing and 


After luncheon I walked 


‘my card. 


this material world is only ‘he counter- a are the days that Reindeer love out to Boscombe and found Lady Shel-| 


one and has anybody seen it? 


answered this first query when he said, | And Finland of the year. 


Jesus | This is the Sun’s objective 4 
1 tomorrow. ... 


—Emily Dickinson. 


ley at home—a smal! lively pleasant 


_woman, who invited us to dinner for’ 


Saturday, October 


| 


himself up, bring one foot a little for- 


ward, and cross his arms like the lit- | 


tle figure on the bureau. 
He knew well enough just 
| had to look, for when h’‘s 
| shouldered Swedish uncle, 
big beard and large hands, 
asked his parents about the little fel- 
low’s accomplishments. placed himself 
in position with his arms crossed and 
asked: “Who am I like?’ he replied: 
“You are like Napoleon’s lackey.” 


how he 


with the 


When. 


stout, broad- | 


end 


leave ef him very affectionately, 


account 


‘of 


having | 


To 
29.—Boscombe. | his surprise, but no small delight, thie | 


' out, 


| at 


Mansell Ltd., London 


a shining white shirt and with his 
curly hair beautifully parted on one 
side; Mother with a crépe shaw! over 
her silk dress, and light gloves that 
smelled inviting as she came up to say 
good-night and good-bye.—From “Rec: 
ollections of My Childhood and Youth,’ 
George Brandes. 


Dr. Johnson in Skye 


It was resolved that we should set 
in order to return to Slate, 
be in readiness to take boat whenever 
there should be a fair wind. Dr. 
Johnson remained in his chamber 
writing a letter, and it was long be- 
fore we could get him into motion. 
He did not come to breakfast, but 
had it sent to him. “When 
finished his letter, it was twelve 
o’clock, and we should have set out 
ten. When I went up to him, he 
to me, “Do you remember 
which begins, 


said 
song 
is prison 
by the 
for that 
well] 


‘‘Every island a 
Strongly guarded 
Kings and princes, 
Prisoners are 


[I suppose he had been thinking 
our confined. situation. He would 
fain have gone in a boat from hence, 
instead of riding back to Slate. 
scheme for it was proposed. He said, 
“We'll not be driven tamely from it:” 
—but it proved impracticable. 


Sea. 
reason, 
we,” ’ 


as as 


of 


| 


it was im- | 


' 


| 
e f 


And—There Stood 
Liberty 


'Up the broad harbor with the morning 


Gigantic towers arose. 


to | 


he had) 


a 


AU 


We took leave of M’Leod and Talis- | 


ker, from whom we parted with much 
regret. 

Young Col was 
M’Queen was 


now our leader. 
to accompany us 
half a day more. We stopped at a 
little hut, where we saw an old 
woman grinding with the quern, the 
ancient Highland instrument. which 
it was said was used by the Romans, 
but which being very slow in its op- 
erations, is almost entirely gone into 
disuse. 

The walls of the cottages in Sky, 
instead of being one compacted mass 
of stones, are often formed by two 
exterior surfaces of stone, filled up 
with earth in the middle, which makes 
them very. warm. The roof is gen- 
erally bad. They are thatched, some- 
times with straw, sometimes with 
fern. The thatch is secured by ropes 
of straw, or of heath; and, to fix the 
ropes there is a stone tied to the 
of each. These stones hang 
round the bottom of the roof, and 
make it look like a lady's hair in 
papers; but I should think that, when 
there is wind, they would come 
eee ss ea 

We dined at the inn at Sconser, 
where I had the pleasure to find a 
letter from my wife. Here we parted 
from our learned companion, Mr. 
Donaid M’Queen. Dr. Johnson took 
say- 
do not forget me!” 
settled that he should write an 
of the Isle of Sky. which 
Dr. Johnson promised to revise. He 
said, Mr. M’Queen should tell.all that 
he could; distinguishing what he him- 
self knew, what was traditional, and 
what was conjectural. 

We sent our horses round a point 
land, that we might shun some 
very bad road; and resolved to zo 
forward by sea. It was seven o'clock 
when we got into our boat. We had 
many showers, and it soon grew 
pretty dark. Dr. Johnson sat silent 
and patient. Once he said, as he 
looked on the black coast of Sky- 
black, as being composed of rocks 


ing, “Dear sir, 


We 


seen in the dusk—*This is very sol-| 


sun 

The ship swept in from sea: 

the night was 
done, 

And-—there stood Liberty. 


Silent, the proud torch lifted im one 
hand, 
The dawn in her grave eyes. 
Silent, for all the shouts that vex her 
land, 
Silent, hailing the skies 
Hailing that mightier Kinzgdom of the 
Blest 
Our seamen sought of old, 
The dream that lured the 
through the West, 
The city of sunset gold 


nations 


| Westward and ever westward ran the 


call, 
They followed the pilgrim sun. 
Seeking that land which should enfold 
them all, 
And weld all hearts in one 
Alfred Noyes 
(Written after entering New York 
Harbor at davbreak.) 


A Letter From Clough 


February 

Just back at Cambridge. after m 
visit to Emerson. I was rather sleep- 
less there, but it is very good to zo 
him. He appears to take things very 
coolly, and not to meddle with relig- 
ious matters of any kind. Since visi: 
ing him, | feel a good deal more recon- 
clled to mere “subsistence”: if one 
can only have a little reasonable satis- 
factory intercourse now and then, sub- 
sistence may be to some purpose. But 
to live in a vain show of society would 
not do long. The Boston people have 
been too well off, and don’t know the 
realities Kmerson is really sub- 


stantive.—Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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DITORIALS 


~Carnarvon Philippic 
ite as last Saturday it was said in this col- 
Spponents of Mr. Lloyd George would do 
ito Consideration the fact that that gentle- 
NSO dangerous as when he gets his back 
Mm) 6While those words were being read, 
orge had planted his back against a very 
the Wall of Carnarvon, and was engaged 
his reputation: indeed the scene Was rem- 
Hous day in the past when Lord Randolph 
1 the hope of Tory democracy, Was in- 
Went partisan, was it not in Birmingham 
Ditecc. of radicalism, to “Give it ‘em hot, 
| Randolph did not disappoint his aucience 
oh able occasion, any more than did Mr. 
he loyal burgesses of Carnarvon. At the 
e Ruperts of debate have a way ‘of swing- 
P¥ictoriow-|s through anvarmy of argu- 
Pown marshaling, and leaying the stern 
i ation, like the Parliamentary pikemen, 
Mr. Lioyd George, that is to say, went 
Fday, his brow crowned with laurel, but 
3) jon ‘still awaits a solution. 
tainty which those who really understand 
| the Irish question, so that they can state 
and Without fear what Sinn Fein 1s and 
Mh respect to Mr. Llovd George 1s just 
; ply he has Tas ped the signi lic: ince of the 
E md how radically he is prepared to deal 
WSituation in Ireland today is simply this. 
reat revolutionary .party, eenerally known 
; which in its social and religious texture 
| “and Roman Catholic. In this party, but 
large Bolshevist element, Bolshevist actu- 
Nany loosely expressed way, which 1s the 
at child of James Larkin and‘James Con- 
eT iberty Hall.” For the time, Bolshe- 
wn ends, works with Sinn Fein, but, given 
the republic, the divergence would at once 
1 internecine strugvle. 
Sing this, go back to the vear 
Geli Was then engaged in the last round of 
f Mir. Gladstone which, some three months 
eject the latter from. ottice. Now Disraeli 
yofa political seer, and, speapene in: No- 
® Conservative Association 1 ‘(alasg TOW, Ot 
ei going on in |-urope oxell & n the po- 
f religion and the state, indulged in an ex- 
arning as to the future. “It » om be the 
oO civilization,’ he declared, “if in this 
nly representatives of the two ides should 
y and the red republic. [england could 
Dart. Our connection with Ireland will 
uly fo Our consciousness, and | should not 
the visor of tlome Rule should fall oft 
I you behold a very different countenance.” 


faen really had in his mind with respect to 
¥ - more definitely some five vears 
| M , 1869, when. speaking ‘in the House 
m on the third reading of the bill for the dis- 
i the Protest int Church in freland. 
mamement the situation had not been com. 
feeentry Of the Italian troops into Rone, 
reach 1 mm the wall, at the Porta Pia, with the 
= of his temporalities to the Pope. Never- 
‘saw what he did not hesitate to describe 
icy to civil war’ in the Gladstonian policy, 
Whe developed in these words: “Is it nat- 
vat that the papal power in Ireland will 
ain ascendancy and predominance? I say 
ind, What is more, it ought to do it. Is 
t the Protestants of Ireland should submit 
i@ele to such a state of things? You know 
3 that is settled. Is England to interfere? 
meno conquer Ireland? Are we to have a 
fhe direful history which, on both sides, now 
ee ete Is there to be another Battle of the 
er Siege of Derry, another a ve of Tim- 
- things are not onl }) ssible, but probab le.” 
5 expressed, very much more categorically 
Meeare Willing to state it today, the Ulster 
r. ~ Arthur Griffiths explains the police “gee 
tof War: Nir. de Valera, in a New York 
F aimed the President of the Irish Republic. 
\ - the possibilities of all this  exceed- 
‘ “Tt may be,” he told the House of Com- 
g t. “that. after a ih of great disquict- 
| * Passion, events may occur which mav 
"severance of the Union which tonight we 
ion, 99 . | 
9 
. is the Way out: r The w ay out is hie one 
vious in Disra-li’s day, though it is one 
id certainly have r¢ pudiated, one he did 
very modified form. ia the election which 
; Fejection of Mr. Gladstone at the polls, 
ereturn of fifty-seven Home Rulers to 
and one of these was (Charles Stewart 
- Disraels possessed more vision than he 
| have eiven tlome Rule to Ireland then 
Bu en it would not have been the Vear 
BGonservative Party would not have been 
ve Party. ad he done so the Irish would 
ived of their stock grievance, the 2OV- 
Saxon, a grievance, owing to the utter 
hetween the character of Celt and Saxon. 
Meuhstantial. and. in the elegant phrase of 
a ome Roler. c William Harcourt. he- 
TSion, would have b en left to stew in their 
DAS it is. in the interval, the Trish have 
t the British. and the British against the 
ean scarcely be pretended that, like the 


1572. 


lines. 


Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims and his monks, 
nobody seems a penny the worse. 

The solution, then, is the solution adopted by Lord 
Grey, the solution so ably adumbrated by Sir Horace 
Plunkett. It may fail, but until it has been attempted 
it is scarcely fair to sav that it-is not a possible one, 
Mr. Lloyd George | 
no one behind him, but what support in Ireland has 
Mr. Llovd George's own solution attracted? As a matter 
of fact, it is generally anathema. Sir Horace’s scheme 
calls for an attempt which has never vet been made to 
let Irishmen decide, without let or hindrance from out- 
side, the form of the future government of their coun- 
try, subject to the naval and military control W est- 
minster. Such a scheme could not be unfair to Prot- 
estant Ulster because it could not be adopted without 
the consent of Protestant UIs te itself, whilst the 
strategical safety of Great Britain would be equally pro- 
vided for. But the passions of men are as they were 
in the day of Disraeli, and the end, it seems, is not vet. 


Dignifying Prison Labor 

THE State of New York, through a prison survev 
committee appointed by Governor Smith, has concluded 
what appears to have been a quite thorough and pains- 
into industrial and economic conditions 
in the several penal and reformatory institutions in that 
Commonwealth. The object of the study, as should 
always be the case in such investigations, seems to have 
been the ultimate improvement of those who pass vears 
in an aimless and too often profitless waiting for what 
must seem the tedious working out of the law's processes 
in its efforts to collect the penalties which society has 
imposed because of offenses committethagainst it. 
Tasks are humanely imposed to shorten the davs and 
weeks and vears, but the testimony of those who have 
come out into the world after this servitude is that the 
tasks are not those in which the plodding workers can 
feel heart interest, because they seldom hold promise of 
actual reward, either pecuniary or educational. The 
resulé, it is found, even in those prison shops and _ tac- 
tories that’ are tairly well equipped to turn out stand- 
ardized products, is that there is wunderproduction, or 
inferior production, and that workmen rad operatives, 
impressed into a service which they perform grudginelv 
or protestingly, fail or refuse to attain proficiency in any 
branch of what might become to them a useful trade or 


taking inquiry 


occupation. 

It is a conclusion of the Governor’s committee that 
the populations of state prisons are made up, in the main, 
of those who have never learned to work. Obviously 
is the first dutv of the State. if reformation of the pris 
oner is sought. to teach him how to work, and how to 
work efficiently. Because ot low standards of produc 
prison shops, both in volume and in quality, due 
to this inefficiency and indifference, the output trom these 
factories, it is found, does not constitute a really appre- 
ciable asset. It is estimated, however, that under condi- 
tions which might be brought about by the means 
recommended by the committee, the prisons and reform- 
atories of New York State, and inferentially those of 
other states, could easily be made self-supporting. The 
process is siinple. It 1s to pay to each working prisoner 
the net profits of his earnings, to be turned over to him 
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at the time of his release, or to be paid regularly to his 
dependents during the term of his incarceration. 
of the allowance to workers of 11% cents a dav under the 
present prison system, it 1s proposed that standard wages 
in similar industries be paid to prisoners individually or 
by groups, the proprietary or factory profit accruing to 
eo to-cover the expense of guarding, feeding, and super- 
In New York, as in many other states, the law 
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prevents the distribution of prison-made 
than to state departments or institutions, or to those of 
political divisions of the State; therefore an increased 
and better production would in no way interfere with or 
curtail the market for the products of free labor. It is 


‘estimated that even this restricted consumption in New 


York State alone would afford an outlet for $20,000,000 
worth of prison-made goods annually. 

Consideration of the committee’s report, even w eigh- 
ing it in its commercial aspects, should be convincing of 
the advisability of adopting the methods which it out- 
But far beyond and above the possibility. of 
eliminating the present charge wluch inefficient produc- 
tion in the prisons imposes upon society generally is the 
apparent opportunity for the lasting improvement of the 
prison population. It 1s the-boast of society that the 
prisons are reformatory, while correctional, rather than 
mere places where those who offend may be punished. 
Too often, it must be admitted, this claim has its basis 
on theory rather than on fact, as testified to by the length- 
ening lines of broken, discouraged, or revengeful men 
and women who file out‘ot the prison gates only 
returned as second Or third otfenders. often. no doubt, 
because society, while demanding from them the payment 
of the full penalty imposed, has’ given them nothing. 
Simple justice and a charity divested of all false senti- 
mentality demand just such simple prison reforms as the 
New York committee outlines. The processes of courts 

law are not infallible, and it has been recorded that 
justice sometimes miscarries. ‘The prisoner condemned 
to years of servitude ts, justly or unjustly, presumed to 
be guilty because his guilt has been est blished to the sat- 
isfaction of .those to whom ¢ ‘ircumstances have committed 
him. But even those who would insist that the con- 
demned should be compelled to pay in full seldom admit 
that reformation cannot be wrought. Yet how futile 
the processes of the past and the present! A human dere- 
lict is put away and torgotten, while the more fortunate 
members of society smugly ee themselves that 
they are not as other men. | 


Mexico States ; a Grievance 


AssuMING that Mr. Iglesias Calderon, who has just 
relinquished his post as Mexican High Commissioner to 
the United States. speaks authoritatively as the repre- 
sentative of the existing Mexican Government, that gov- 
ernment feels itself aggrieved by the 
Washington Government in refusing to recognize it as 
the established Government of Mexico. Before leaving 
Washington Mr. Iglesias, Calderon announced that iis 


tO he 


savs that Sir Horace has practically 


Instead 


attitude of the 


decision to return to Mexico had the approval of Pres- 
ident de la Huerta, but he did not make public statement 
of the fact, reported in news dispatches from Mexico 
City on the day following, that he had been recalled by 
Mr. de la Huerta’s express order. The retiring Ambas- 
sador, for such would have been his rank had his creden- 
tials been recognized at the White House, came first to 
Washington, according to his own statement, as the 
bearer of a message from the de facto Government of 
Mexico announcing the permanent and legal establish- 
ment of the existing régime as the 
authority of the deposed President, Venustiano Carranza. 
This message, he says, has never been delivered to Pres- 
ident Wilson, to whom it was addressed by the de facto 
President of \exico, though, according to the diplo- 
matist’s statement, its import was communicated to the 
State Department soon after his arrival. He also asserts 
that he informed the State Department that he was 
empowered by his government to negotiate with the 
government to which he was accredited on anv questions 
or issues that might exist or arise between Mexico and 
the United States. 

Mr. Iglesias Calderon, presumably being aware of the 
established policy of the present Washington Adminis- 
recognize the government of any 
force, at 
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tration in refusing to 
foreign nation which has been established by 
least until the de facto régime has-been indorsed by the 
people it assumes the right to govern, does not seem 
inclined to protest, except by inference, against the un- 
neighborly reception accorded him. He seeks, however, 
to draw a necessarily indefinable line of distinction be- 
tween the formal recognition of the government he 
assumes to represent, which, if accorded, would automati- 
cally permit the resumption of diplomatic relations, and 
the resumption of such diplomatic relations and inter- 
changes without such formal recognition. He realizes, as 
those in authority Washington must realize, that con- 
ditions now existing make the resumption of friendly 
exchanges between Mexico and the United States most 
but he must have been cognizant of the futility 
of seeking to compel or induce a departure from the 
inviolable foreign policy of the present Washington 
régime, no matter how friendly or how important his 
mission. 

And this, indeed, 
by Mr. Iglesias Calderon and by his superior offi 
Mexico Citv, for the retiring representative of President 
de la Huerta sought to make it plain that his decision to 
return to Mexico did not signify an act of “hostility or 
reprisal,” but only accorded with the apparent uiselessness 
of prolonging what must have been a some ‘what embar- 
In the view of those in authority in 

their assumed right to 
their mild protest 


desirable. 


seemns to be the conclusion reached 
‘als in 


rassing situation. 
Mexico, no matter in what lgh 
eovern mav be seen elsewhere, 
able. Their interpretation of the © 

tion of Mexico would establish their right as the repre- 
sentative government of the Republic. According to this 
interpretation of the Constitution, as explained by Mr. 
Ielesias Calderon, provision is made for the filling of a 
in the office of president, a vacancy did exist 
the consti- 
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vacancy 
after the removal of President Carranza, and 
tutional requirements were met in_ the selection of 
\Jr. de la Huerta as President, veneral elec- 
These have now resulted in the choice 

Obregon, who, in December, will assume 


pending the 


tions. 
eral Alvaro 
the office of Chiet "Executive, as the unquestioned choice 
of ‘the Mexican electors. Washington, it is assumed, 
will admit that General Obregon is a constitutional de 
jure President. Mexico - courteously insists that 
\lr. Adolfo’ de la Huerta is a constitutional de facto 
President. Thev no doubt can see quite clearly wherein 
this claimed constitutional status of their government 
takes it outside the classification which the present Wash- 
ington Administration has designated as including usurp- 


ing, outlaw, and undesirable governments, the repre- 


sentative of factions or classes, but not of the people in 


whose name, and in whose behalf, they seek friendly 


recognition. Cara 


About the ‘Speedwell 


Very much is being heard, and justly heard, in these 
days, about the Mavflower. Sut if anything at all ts 
heard about the Speedwell it is only to recall- how the 


little sixty-ton pinnace, with her leaks and her labor- 
to assist in the grand 


so far from doing anything t 
ailventure, hindered it creatly. Her troubles caused 
the loss of many precious weeks 1n the setting forth, 
and. ultimately, must be held responsible for the fact 
that the Pilgrims, as. they have come to be: called, or 
the “Adventurers and I called them- 
selves, landed on the wind-swept dunes of Cape Cod 
November, wiereas they might have landed a good month 
and more earlicr, ill red 
and gold, and the sumac ablaze with color. 

But the great thing to remember 1s that it certainly 
\ll the time, the Speed- 


Ings, 


Janters, as they 
with the leaves still on the trees, : 


was not the Speedwell’s fault. 
well was a “right little, tight little craft,” with no more a 
eenuine leak in her when she was supposedly sinking 
“roo leagues without the Land's End” than when “a 
pleasant trip brought her to omeygret with the 
Pilgrim band trom Delfthaven. Indeed, if all had gone 
as it should, and might, but for “the cunning and deceite 
of the master and his company, the Speedwell would, in 
all probability, ‘have been much more closely identified 
nee the Plymouth plantation than the M: ay flower. lor, 
whereas the Mayflower was really only chartered for the 
voyage, the sixty-ton pinnace, on her arrival at the other 
side, was to remain with the colony, Reynolds, her 
master, and his crew being engaged tor a whole vear. 

It was this last provision which was apparently the 
main cause of the Speedwell’s tailure. For, after the 
two ships had dropped down Southampton Water, 
and reached the open Channel, the further they went, the 
less, apparentlv, did the master of the Speedwell and his 
company like the enterprise. And so, on the fourth day 
out, came the complaint from Reynolds “that he found 
his ship so leak as he durst not put further to sea till she 
was mended.” Then followed the consultation with 
Jones, the master of the Mayflower, and the decision to 
put into. Dartmouth. At Dartmouth the Speedwell, in- 
nocent of all leaks that really mattered, was overhauled 
from: stem to stern, and thence she set sail, once more, 


with the Mayflower. Hlow, once 
again, she “sprang a leak,”’ and how, once again, the two 
ships bore up back again, this time to Plymouth, 
incidents amongst the best-known of a well-known : 
When the Mayflower put to.sea again, she put to sea 
alone. For, although no special leak could be found . 
the Speedwell, it was decided that her apparent lack « 
seaworthiness must be due to “the generall weaknes ae 
the shipe,’” and the adventurers had decided to “‘dismise 
her and part of the companie.””. And so Reynolds gained 
his point, and remained behind. as did some others who 


precious days later, 


were faint hearted. 


[t was not known at the time what he had done. but 
it was known afterward. tor hear William Bradford 
himself on the subject. “But here by the wav.” he writes 
in his famous history “Of Plimouth Plantation.” “let me 
show, how afterward it was found that the leaknes of this 
ship was partly by being overmasted, and too much 
pressed with savles; for after she was sould & put into 
her old trime, she made m: any viages & performed her 
service ver V sufhctently, to the great profite of her owners. 
But more especially, by the cunning & deceite of the 
master and his company, W i were hired to stav a whole 
vear in the countrie, and now fa: icving dislike & fearing 
want of victeles, they plotted this strategem to free them 
selves: as atterw ards was knowne, & by some of them 
contessed.”” Whether the Speedwell, in after vears, ever 
actually rode at anchor off P Ivmouth Rock is not-know n. 
But certain it is that she made several successful Atlantic 
vovages, and that_a vessel of the name of ere was 
sailing between England and Boston in 162 


Editorial Notes 


In Mr. Lioyp Georce’s speech, printed in todav’s 
paper, he alludes to a map, captured from-the Germans 
and showing the tale of their submarine sinkings around 
the United Kin gdom. His pu rp se Was to prove the 
vital necessity to Great Britain of controlling all the Irish 
sea coast. This map is the one printed in our issue of 
September - 22, for the purp: se of drawing the same con- 
clusion, and is reprinted with Mr. Lloyd ( speech 
today. It was photographed by us, in 
by special permission, 
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States to 
them 
\mendment to 


[-FFORTS to get the women of the 
register for the vote, which 
through ratification of the 
the federal Constitution, have taken tarijous forms. 
schools, classes, and educational campaigns have been 
among the devices for acquain tine the average woman 
wit 1 the mechanics of voting, and now the Bost lLeague 

\WWomen Voters has added:a social touch by annonane- 
ing “open house -registration parties.” Not only will 
prospective women voters receive instruction with regard 
to registration and enjoy the social amenities of the hour. 
but they will be furnished with an escort to cuide them 
to the office of the election commissioners Surely every 
effort 1s being made to smooth the pathw: av to the “vote 
for women.’ 


recentl\ came to 
Nineteenth 


CONCERNING the prevalence of drunke in Great 
Britain, and the baneful results arising from the or 
alcohol, it was once said: “It is undeniable that ; cigantic 
evil remains to be remedied, and hardly any -sacrifice 
would be too great which would result in a marked 
diminution of this national degradation.” A ereat deal 
of nonsense has been talked about prohibition arbitrarily 
shutting the doors of the public-houses’, preventing the 
: | | generally inter- 
fering with the its of the people. In fa > might 
almost be cual If “one should attribute the above 
quotation to some “rabid teetotaler,” if one did not know 
that it was taken from the majority report on licensing 
in Great Britain, in 1899, which was signed by eight 
members of the “‘trade.’’ 
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workingman ge tting his glass of beer. a 
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[r APPEARS that the Aland islanders have attempted 
to adopt an interptetation of self-determination which is 
not practical. These islands belong to Finland reo- 
eraphically, historically, legally, and nationally. If every 
fragment, however small, of any. country were to be free 
to yield to all temptations to belong to other nati ms, a 
chaotic condition would result, with no fixed frontier 
lines on the map. Fortunately the Aland islands have 
a self-government unparalleled in any provinee of any 
state in Europe.* according t lessor Ww rece, 
writes on the subject in The Ss snichisches (suardian. 
the Aland isles provide a peculiar case parte: perhaps 
cannot be judged by general standards. Self-determina- 
tion, nevertheless, is certainly.one of the knotty yues- 
tions of this distinctly knott — 


department of the University of 
Maine is wisely makigg an | t promote 
the sheep-ratsing industry in the Pine Tree State. 
Maine evidently offers natural advantages for the rais- 
ing of sheep, and for many » It occupied a prominent 
position among the states that specialized in this in- 
dustry. But sheep-raising th had almost ipneared 
when a well-organized effort to resuscitate the industry 
began to show important result Now it is said to 
be increasing rapidly, and -it is with a wholesome pride 
that leaders in the movement point to the fact that Mai 
sheep recently produced woo! that was made into 

fy Maine manufacturers, and later was turned int 

by Maine tailors and worn Dy \laine 


THE agricultural 
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UNLIKE the horse, the iopile has no will 

own, and should be under perfect control at 

Yet past history, when horses furnished the motive power 
for all vehicles in the public streets, records no 
tensive lack of proper control | as that which appears today 
among the drivers of automobiles. It is generally recog- 
nized ‘that too much speed ts largely responsible for this 
situation, and it is evidently to bring about a more ade- 
quate regard for the public safety that the registrar of 
automobiles: in Massachusetts is suspending licenses in 
such numbers as to suggest that there is to be no relaxae 
tion until persons showing unfitness are driven froim the 


> 
highways. 
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